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-T will hardly be diſputed, I ſhould think, by 
any one, that the Engliſh Language, to an 
Engliſhman, is of all others the moſt uſeful. 

and important. Whatever a Man's Rank or Sta- 
tion in Life may be, whether that of the Gentle- 
man, or the Man. of Buſineſs, it is principally in 
his Native Tongue that he muſt convey: to-othess 
the Sentiments of his Mind; and it is perhaps :- 
it alone (fo far as Language is concerned) that he 
can diſplay his Abilities in their full Extent : But 
it is the Grammatical, and not the common Know- 
ledge of it, that can guard him againſt Soi 
and falſe Concord, and enable him to expꝛeſs him- 
{cif with Propriety and Correctuess.. 

- A Cuſtom has however unaccountably prevailed 
for a long Series of Years, to pay no Attention to 
the Study of Grammar, in the ordinary Inſtructions 
given to Children; and to have been taught. only 
to read their. own: Language with Eaſe andFluenzy 
has been reckoned ſufficient for the Purpoſe: of an 
Engliſh Education. The preſent Generation, it 

muſt be owned, ſeem to haye juſter Notions of this 
important Subject, than the preceding 3. yet. are 


they far from being thoroughly convinced of the 


great Advantages which would neceſſarily acerue 
to every Tndivideal trom a Grammatical St udy vi 
his own Language. 

It is no uncommon Thing, even now, to fe 
Boys admitted into e beſt Schools in the King- 
dom, and initiated in the Rudiments of a. Hreign 
Language without any previous Acquautance.w?t! 
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their own, or, perhaps, ſo much as knowing, that 
there is any ſuch Thing : as a Grammar of their 
Native Tongue, | 
'To explode this very abſurd and prepoltergits 
Cuſtom, many learned and ingenious Gentlemen 
have contributed their laudable Endeavours. They 
have proved, that a Grummatical Knowledge of the 
Engliſh Language is not only abſolutely neceſſary 
to enable us to acquire a correct and accurate Me- 
thod of ſpeaking and writing it; but that it is at- 
tended alfo with this ſingular Benefit, that it faci- 
litates the Acquiſition of other Languages, whether 
Ancient or Modern. Dr. LowTH, late Lord Biſhop 
of London, in particular having ſhewn in the Pre- 
ace to his excellent Introduction, that a good 
Foundation in the General Principles of Grammar 
is neceſſary not only for thoſe who are initiated in 


a learned Education, but for all others likewiſe, 


who ſhall have Occaſion to furniſh themſelves with 
the Knowledge of Modern Languages, proceeds 
to make the following Obſervations. © Univerſal 
Grammar, (ſays he) cannot be taught abſtrattedly : 


it muſt be done with Reference to ſome Language 


« already kuown ; in which the Terms are to be ex- 
ay plained, and the Rules exemplified. The Learner 
« 7s. ſuppoſed to be unacquainted with all, but his. 
« Native Tongue, and in what other, conſiſtently 


- « twoith Reaſon and common Senſe, can you go about 


«K to explain it to him! When he has a_competent 
« Knowledge of the main Principles of Grammar in 


general, exemplified in his u Language, he then- 


« will apply himſelf with great Advantage to the 


Study of any other. To enter at once upon tne Sci- 


« ence of Grammar, and the Study of a foreign Lan- 
« ouage, 
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e wage, is to encounter two Difficulties together, each 


« of which would be much leſſened by being taken ſepa- 
« rately, and in its proper Order. For theſe plain 


 « Reaſons a competent Grammatical Knowledge of our - 
« gn Language is the true Foundation upon which 


« ll Literature, properly ſo called, ought to be raiſed. 
« If this Method were adopted in our Schools; if 
« Children were firſt taught the common Principles 


% Grammar, by ſome ſhort and clear Sy/tem of © 


« Engliſh Grammar, which happily by its Simplicity 
« and Facility is perhaps fitter, than that of any other 


Language for ſuch a Purpoſe; they wouldhave ſome 
Motion of what they were going about, when they 


« ſhould: enter into the Latin Grammar, and would: 


« hardly be engaged ſo many Years, as they now are,, - 


« in that moſt irtſome and difficult Part Litera- 


e ture, with ſo much Labour of the Memory, and 
* with ſo little Aſſiſtance of the Under/tanding. 


| Moſt of the Writers, however; upon the ſame - 
Subject, ſince Dr. Lowth's Publication, from a 
Suppoſition perhaps that the Engliſh Language 
hath little Concern with the Lavin, ſeem to- 


have departed as much as poſſible not only from 


the Rudiments, but the Terms made uſe of in 
Grammars of that Pongue, and have choſen to put 
their Materials into any Form, rather than ſuffer 
them to fall in with the Latin Plan. In the Diſ- 
tribution of the Moods and Tenſes particularly there 
is a remarkable Variety: Some arrange them in one 


Manner, ſome in another: Some enlarge, whilſt 


others diminiſh their Number: In one Grammar a 
Tenſe is tranſpoſed in the ſame Mood in another 
it is tranſplanted into a different one. And in all, 


many of the. Technical Terms are changed * 


— | others 
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others equally, if not more abſtracted and perplex- 
ing: And thus a new Kind of Grammatical Lan- 
| guage has been invented. Theſe Gentlemen have, 
all of them, undoubtedly aimed at the Benefit of 
the Engliſh. Scholar; and. how. well they have 
ficceeded, I ſhall not take upon me to ſay, But 
it ſhould ſeem, that they have not at leaſt ſuffici- 
ently conſulted the Improvement of thoſe, who are 
ſoon to be brought forward into the Latin Grammar. 
For it is acknowledged that nothing ſo much facili- 
tates the Acquiſition of a Language which is to be 
learned by the Medium of another, as Similarity of 
Repreſentation, and Identity of Expreſſion, when 
ever the Caſe will admit of it. 
Thoſe perhaps, who wiſh for no more than a. 


Y ſuperficial Acquaintance with their own Language, 


might be taught by a more ſimple and eaſy Me- 
lied. But the Plan I went upon was more en- 
tenſive; it was deſigned not only to give them a 
Grammatical Knowledge of their Mother Tongue, 
but to furniſh them with a proper Idea of the ſeveral 


Parts of Grammar. before their. Entranee.. on the 


Latin Rudiments. And here, I can truly fay, it 
has anſwered beyond my moſt ſanguine Expecta- 
tions; and I can farther add, that I have from Ex- 

perience found no Difficulty . in making the mere 

Engliſh Scholar ſoon underſtand the Principles of 
this Grammar. in the Form, in which it has hitherto 

appeared. However, to remove, as far as may be, 
any Objection in his progreſs, and at the ſame 
time not to loſe Sight of my principal Deſign, I have 

endeavoured in this Edition to make the Rules of 
ns Part which ſeemed moſt difficult to de 
— 
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eomprehended) plain and intelligible to the meaneſt 
Capacity; and ſuch as I flatter myſelf may be eaſily 
applied to the Engliſh .Language only. With re- 
ſpect to the Government of Nouns by Prepoſitions, 
ſome Grammarians of,eminent Abilities, it is trug, 
have made every Prepofition govern one Caſe, 
which they call the O3ligne, or Objective. But with 
proper Deference to theſe reſpectable Authorities, is 
it not more regular, and leſs liable to create a Per- 


plexity of Ideas, to make them govern different Caſes, 


than fimply one? For ſurely, this Phraſe To give to a 


| Perſon, and To receive from a Perſon, muſt convey. 


different Meanings; and if ſo, it ſhould ſeem ne- 
ceſſary that they ſhould be diſtinguiſhed by different 


Names. And as Caſe ſerves to expreſs the different 
Relations which: Nouns bear to each: other, and to 
the Things they repreſent, it is, I preſume, the ſame 


Thing, whether it be marked by a Change of Ter- 
mination, or by having a Change of Prepoſition 
prefixed to it. Upon this Principle it was that: I 
adhered, as far as the Analogy of the two Languages 
would allow, to the Forms of the Latin Grammar, 
as: being moſt agreeable to my Plan. | 
I do not mean to dictate to others what 
Method they ſhould purſue in making uſe of this 
Book, but-ſhall-take the liberty to deſcribe my own. 
The young Perſons under my Care, as foon as they 


dave learned perfectly by Heart the Declenſions of 


of the Nouns and Pronouns, with the Conjugations 

of the Verbs, and ſuch of the Rules of Syntax, as 

are judged immediately neceſſaly, are taught to 

form the Exerciſes to be reified by the Rules of. 

! in their different Caſes, Moods, and; 
| 'E enſes. 
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Tenſes. This being done, they are put to turn to 


a certain Portion of: thoſe that are to be rectified by 


the Rules of Syntax into correct Engliſh, by Way 
of an Evening Exerciſe at home, and to make capital 


Letters Initials to thoſe Words that require them. 


| The following Day they account for the Gram- 
matical Conſtruction of each Word in it, in the 


fame Manner, as is practiſed in Latin Schools, 


| applying the proper Rules to the ſeveral Exigen- 

cies of Concord and Government. | 
In the Orthographical. Directions to be obſerved ' 

in the Praxis to this Grammar, I have recom- 


mended, that every Subſtantive begin with a Ca- 


pital : not that it is the univerſal Mode of Writing, | 


nor. indeed any Way neceſſary to be ufed by an 


Adept in Language ; but becauſe I am entirely of 

Opinion with Mr. Hodgſon,* that to accuſtom the 
Learner to obſerve that Method is a good Means of 

making him more rere, e e with Sub 


ſtantives. 


I have nothing farther to add, ak to ex- 
preſs my grateful Acknowledgments to the Public 
for the very favourable Reception, which the two 
former Editions of this Grammar. have met with,. 
and to inform them, that the Alterations now made, 
are meant to render it ſtill more uſeful to the Engliſh. 


Scholar. How far I have ſucceeded in this At- 


| tempt is humbly ſubmitted to the Judgment of the 


candid and impartial Reader. 
* See Hodgſons's Practical Engliſch. Grammar, p. 130. = | 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


Of ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


f NGLISH GRAMMAR is the Art of ſpeaking 
and writing the Engliſh Language properly, 
and is divided into four Parts, viz. Orthos 

graphy, Projady, Etymology, and Syntax. | 

Of ORTHOGRAPHY. 
Orthography teaches the Nature and Affections of | 


Letters, and the juſt Method of ſpelling Wards. 


Of LETTERS. 


A Letter is a ſignificant Mark or Notes of which 
Syllables are compounded. 
The Letters of the Engliſh Language: are called the 
Engliſh Alphabet, and are twenty-ſix in Number. 
'The Capitals, or large Letters, are marked thus, 
4. B. C, D. Z. F. C, , I. J. K. L, M. N. O, P. 
S A, . 2. | 
The ſmall Letters thus, 


e, ö, e, d, e, figs b, i, 3, l, l. u, u, a, p, 5. r, ,. „757 


Z, ty, V, Wy *, , E. 
Their names are, a, be, ce, de, e, J, E;, aitch, i, ja, 


la, 61 em, en, 0, Pe, gu, ar, eſs, te, 22 De, donble , 


4 Fed. 
3 * Leͤtters 


1 
| 


tali, walk, &c. a 


or ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


Letters are divided s into Yorwels and Conſonants. 
A Yowel makes a full and perfect Sound of itſelf, 


without the Help of any other Letter. 


A Conſonant cannot be ſounded diſtinctly, without 


the Addition of a Yowe!l either before or after it. 


The Yowels are a, e, i, o, u; and ſometimes av any 


"The Conſonants are , e, Jo £2 FE 4, J, mn, u, P, 75 


a S, I, Y, , X, y, 2 
Conſonants are divided into Mutes and Semi- wa 
The Mutes, ſo called, becauſe they cannot be ſounded 
alone, are 6, c, d, g, J, K, p, 2, f, v; and are diſtin- 


guiſhed from the reſt of the Conſonants by taking the 


Sound of the Vowel after them; as be, ce, de, &c. 
The Semi-wvowels, fo called, becauſe they make a 
kind of obſcure found alone, are /, I, m,n, r, s, x] and 


are diſtinguiſhed from the others, by taking the Sound 


of the Vowel before them; as /, el, em, &c. four of 
which, viz. I, n, n, r, are likewiſe called Liquids, be- 
cauſe of their ſoft and fluent Pronunciation. | 
OH. 1. Two Vowels meeting together i in one Sy]- 
lable are called a Diphthong ; 3 as ea in breath; and 


three a Triphthong ; as eau in beau. 
/ 2. A Word of ene Syllable is called a Mono- 


Hllable; as cap, leg, well, &c. of two Syllables, 2 


Difllable; as, an- them, hel-met, picture, &c. of three 


Syllables, a Trifylable; as, mi-ſe-ry, &r-na-ment, 


ab der- neſs, &c. of many Syllables, a Polyſyllalle; 
as, ca-la-mi-ty, ſa-tis-fac-ti-on, in-fal-li-bi-li-ty, &c. 
Of the Sounds, &c. of the Letters. 
A-.\ | 
A has three Aa Sounds, an open and ſort 
Sound; as in cat, hat, rat, fprot, Ke. 
A. lender and long. Sound; as in Gce, bs Bats game, i 


name, &c. 


A Broad Sound like au or aao; as in Lald, ſeald, 
Beddes 


game, 


ſeald, 


et des 
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| Beſides theſe, à has an open and long Sound; as in 


fither, linguiſh, &C. and the Sound of e or : ſhort 


in Words ending in able and age; as in commendable, 

village, &c. pronounced commend#ble, willige, &c. 
In ſome Syllables of Words the à is not founded at 

all; as in the laſt Syllable of the Words carriage, 


bl 


marriazes chaplain c. pronounced carridge, marridge, 


chaplin, 
A with a, e, 7, or y, and or ab, forms a Diphthong. 


Aa, a Hebrew Diphthong, found like a open and fort 


in moſt of the Proper Names; as in Balzam, Canaan, 
Iſagc, &c. pronounced Balam, Canan, _—_— except 
Biz-al and Ga&-al. | 

Ae, wrote AZ, a Latin Diphrbong „ are 0b dy 
ſeme Authors in all Words, where they are uſed by the 


Ancients, and are ſounded like e long and full; "as in 


Enigma, Zquator, &c. but by others they are laid 


aſide, and their Place ſupplied with a ſingle e; as 


Enigma, E quater. 


A; or ay, in Monoſyllables, or at the Beginning of 


Words, or when the Accent falls on the /ame Syllable, 


| are ſounded like @ lender and long; as in gain, play, 


adinty, player, detain, dijmay, &c. but when the Accent 
falls on the Syllable Heere it, ai have the Sound of z, 
or e ſhort, as in captain, certain, cirtain, feuntatn, 
mountain, &c. pronounced captir, certin, curtin, ' foun- 
ten, mounten: a in ài is not ſounded in e Pro- 
nounced Callis. 8 

Ai in Hebrew Words are parted 3 as in Ai. 28 15 
Si- na- i, A-cha-i-a, E-phra- iim, &C. | 

Au and ow are ſounded like a broad and long ; as in 


My: ane; pauſe, banul, flaw, &c. In ſome Words the 2 


is not ſounded; as in 2unt, aaunt, gauge, &C. pro- 


nounced ant, dant, gage. 


Au in Foreign Words are parted; as in A cle lb. . 


E 2 — Ws 


* 
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Al btor, badellium, &c. pronounced dum, plum, det, dettor, 
dellium. In others its only Uſe is to lengtben the Syl- Ml 
lable ; as in climb, comb, wie; &c. pronounced clime 
coam, boom. 


i, cord, cut, craft, tra@, &c. and at the End of 
Words or Syllables, as in iſſic, public, victim. ; 


for rejoiced, &c. except in ſome Proper Names, where 


 Viſhious. 


— — — 
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Ca-per-na-um, Me-ne-laus, Sta-niſ-la-ns, &c. except | 
Paul. Saul, &c. | 

B keeps one unvaried Sound at the Beginning, 
Middle, and End of Words; as in Siet, Srumber, 5 
rhubarb, &C. | T 

In /ome Words it is ſilent; as in dumb, plumb, debr, 7 


25 
T has t different Sounds, 95 
A hard Sound like &, before a, o, u, r, and 7; as in 


A /oft Sound like 5, before e, i, and y; as in cdar, i 
ciftern, cy mbal, &C. as alſo before an Apoftrephe denot- i 
ing the Abſence of e; as in p/ac'd, for placed; rejoic'd, 


it ſounds hard like & as in Aceldama, Cenchrea, &c, 
pronounced Akeldama, Kenchrea. 

C before & in Monoſyllables is ſounded hard; as in 
back, fick, quick, &c. | 

C before / has nearly the Sound of ts as in clain, 
clergy, client, &c. pronounced rlaim, tlerg y, ilient. 

C before t is ſilent in vërdids, indiũment, perfeh, 
perfected, pirfeneſs, &c. pronounced werdit, inditt- 
ment, perfit, perfited, perfitneſs 3 but 3t retains ii 
Sound in perfection, perfe Sos, det. 

Ci before a, e, o, in the Middle of a Word, if they 
make a Sable, are ſounded like ; as in /p#ciah 

Ancient, vicious, & c. pronounced bias, 1 


1 
Ch are commonly ſounded like ch; as in charm 


| cherry, child, 9 church, & c. pronounced tcharm 


ic gert). 
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teherry, tchild,  tchoice, tehurch; except in Words de- 


E:gliſþ Words after / or n; as.awelch, bench, &c, pro- 
nounced we, ben/h, & c. they alſo take the Sound of 
qu in choir, chòiriſter; pronounced guire, gquiriſter. 


Ch in Arch before a Yowel generally found like 4; 


rept rived originally from the Gres, where they take the | 

Sound of &; as in chart, chimera, chorus, chyle, &c. ' 
gs pronounced arts. kimera, horns, kyle; and in Foreign ; 
ber, Names; as 4 Baruch, Enoch, & c. pronounced. f 

Aliſb, Barut, Enot. y 
gebt, In ſome Words derived from the F rench, they ſound. | 
Ys like ; as in chaiſe, chevalitr, capuchin, machine, pra- 55 
0 | nounced fbaize, ſhewalier, capuſpeen, maſheen; and in 5 
cling x 
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as in as in Archangel, Archippus, Archives, &c. pronounced 

id of Bi Artangel, Arkippus, Arkives but before a Conſonant.. 

; it always ſounds like ch; as in Arcbbiſpop, Arch-' 

dar, Bll diacon, Archdihe, &c. * . » Artcha 

not Bl gracon, Artchduke. 

dic, D 

chere D SOR one uniform Sound at the Peginning,. 

„ &c. Nidale, and End of Horde; 3 as in anti, elaer, lin- 
= dred, &c. 

as in D in ſome Words is filent;. as diamond, 11 
Vlansgſday, &c. n dimon, hanſome, Wenſday.. 

claims E 

ts E has NES different Sounds, 

felt, A Sort open Sound, in Words ending with one er 

udile- more Cen as in bed, net, well. 


ns Ut An obſcure ſhort Sound, reſembling. the French e F e- 
minine; as in liberty, /eweral, recovery, &c. 

A long and full Sound in Words ending in e (called. 
e final) and eſpecially Words derived from the Greet. 
or Latiz ; as in /chzme, theme, biſom, & c. 

Eis generally filent at the End of Words, except 
in ſuch Monoſyllables as have no other Vowel ; as 
chart be, me, He, the, &. or in Proper Names ; as C77; /e, 
charm | B. 3 Phie- 


chert. | 7 


f they 
p4cial, 
nſpient 
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Pl be- be, Salime, &c. or Words derived from the Greek. 


or Latin; as ca-!a-ftro-phe, .e-pi-to-me, Pe-ne-lo-je, 
St-mi-le, pre-mu-ni-re, &c. It is alſo filent before 
s in Words of the Plural Number, hut lengthens the 
Vowel going before it in the ſame Syllable ; as Lale, 


cakes, names, &c. and in the third Perſon Singular of 
Verbs, when s is written for 5; as avr77es for writeth, 
ſmates for ſmiteth, &c.; but it is ſounded after c, c, 


g. 5, fg, x, and x, both in Nouns of the Plural Num- 
ber, and in the third Perſon Singular of Verbs, mak- 
ing with s another entire Syllable; as in pli-cer 
churches, ca-ges, caſes, fiſh-es, box-es, gra-ves, _ 

Z uſually lengthens the Vowel going before it in 
the ſame Syllable, whether at the £:d or Middle of a 
Word; as 67d, Lide, can, "cane, ungrateful, retire- 


ment, &c. except when two Conſonants come between 


it and a preceding Vowel ; as badge, widge, hinge, 


'&C. ; but if @ be the preceding Vowel, it is length- 


_—_ if e follow th, , ng, and rg 5 as bathe, 245 e, 
change, charge, &C. © 

In Words endiog i in en or le, the Sound of the e is 
almoſt loſt; as in Hen, liften, candle, niedle, &c.; 
but in ſome Words ending in en, the e takes the 
Sound of 7; as in linen, garden, chic cken, &c. pro- 
nounced linin, gardin, chickin. 


ZE alſo has ſometimes the effect of ſoftening the pre- 
ceding Conſonants c and g; as in fence, pence, cage, 


page; and it muſt always be written after c and g, 
when ſounded ſoft; as in advance, advancement ; en- 
gige, engogement, &c. unleſs 1 follows, when it is 
dropped; as in vicicus, riging 3 or when 4 goes be- 


fore g in the middle of a Word; as in judgment. . 


E in Words ending i in cre, gre, and tre, is ſounded 
before the y; as in lucre, maugre, uitre, &c. pro- 
nounced luker, mauger, niter. 

E with a, e, i, Or y, o, u, or W, "BED a Diphthong ; 


| and with aa, and yea Triph _ 


Ea 


— 
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d. en wb ISH. GRAMMAR. 3 
Ea are ſounded like a ee and ſport ; as in 8 


kefrth, dearth, & c. and like a ſlender and long; as in 
bear, pear, fue ar, &c. 3 
In ſome Words they are both heard; as in fears 


Bear, near, &c. 


Ea in Hebrew, Greek, N in, and ſome Engl Words 


are parted; as in Ge-be-a, Ho fra, Labs Cre-46-tor, 

&c. as allo in Words compounded with re and pre; 

as in re-admit, re-adorn, pre-amble, pre-apprehind, &c. 
Ee always found like e long and full; as in fret, 

ſpeed, fereet, &c. 

Ze in Hebrew Words, and ſuch as are compounded 

with re and pre, are parted; as in Be- er- -/htba, 7 re- u- 

ier, pre-ex-ift, &c. 

Ei or ey, have commonly the Sound of a lender and 

long ; ; as in fZign, reign, grey, whey, &c. 

In ſome Words they ſound like e long; as in con- 


ezive, deceit, perceive, &c. in others both the Vowels 


are ſounded ; as in Height, ſtreighbt, hey-aay, &c. 

Ei in Words derived from the Greet, French, &c. 
and ſuch as are compounded with re, are parted 3 a 
in de- iſt, de-iſm, the-ift, the-iſm, re-imburſe, re-iterate, 
Zo are ſounded like e long and full; as in people, pro- 
nounced peeple ; like a fender and ſhort ; as in leopard, 
pronounced lepard; and like o Hort; as in n George, 
pronounced Jorge, &c. 

Eo are parted in de-ob/fruent, ge-õgraphy, xc. 


Eu and eav are ſounded like 2 long and /oft ; as in | 


Feud, diw, &c. ew like o ſhort ; as in n. ſew, Hu, pro- 
nounced ſometimes /ow, ſhow. | 


En are parted | in Zar allt ur, Bar-ti-mi-us, T had 
ae-us, 


Eau found like" a long in 2 pronounced baty 3 
B 4 5 


Salih, realm, & c. like e long and full; as in Lac, 
| peach, fizal, &c. like @ open and fort; as in heart, 
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1 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


and like » hae 1 in beau, pronounced 40 ; and other 
French Words. | 
Dee ſound like z long, as eye. 
Þ 


Fa 


keeps one unvaried Sound at the Beginning, 
Midale, and Ed of Words; as in Folly, coffin, miſchief, 
&c. except in /, which is pronounced ov; as 1%. 
Hiſcom of (ov) Solomon. Wo 


G has two different Sounds, 
A /oft Sound like j, before e and y; as in gélhy, 
genius, gifture, Egypt, &c. except in geeſe, geld, get, 

Kc. and Derivatives from Words ending in g, as in 
Banger from bang; ou from /ong ; ftronger from 
Haag) &c. | 

A hard Sound before a, 4, 8, u, I, andy; and at the 
Eud of a Syllable, or when the g is r 3 as in 

Lane, gift, gold, gun, glance, gr ind, firing, dagger, 

[| i} Ke. except in giant, gibbet, ginger, ſuggeft, and ſome 
Dthers.-- .: 
G is ſounded hard before : and : in all as Names 
of the Bible, and ſome others; as in Geba, n 7- 
| mane, Gilbia, Gelderland, Gilbert, &c. | 
7 G before e and i in Words derived from the Latin 
mi and French is ſounded. feft ; as in engine, gentle, ima 
1 gene, c. 
| & before another is ſounded like 4, when parted in 
| Spelling ; as in ſug-gift, &c. pronounced ſuageſt. 
i S in ſome Words ſounds like 4g; as in Roger, Col. 
| | lege, Magic, &e. Pronounced Rodger, C olleage, Maagic. 
& before m-and # in the ſame Syllable is ſcarcely 
heard; as in phlegm, gnaſp, gnat, gnaw, gnimon, &c. 
{8 /' nor in 6@g2o, ſeraglio; but gn at the End of Words, 
19 lengthen the Syllable; ; as in gn, benign, &c. and 
. when g follows u, it is ſounded hard; as in Fang, 


| | | gang, Eri ing, Hing &c. | 
1 FF Gh 


I — 
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Pp 1 8 Gh : 

Oh at the Beginning of a Word are ſounded hard; 
as in Hy, gherkin, ghoſt, &c. at the End or Mizals | 
of a Word they are for the moſt:;part” / leut, but help 

7 | to lengthen the Syllable; as in Ag, mighty, &c. 

2 Tf Diphthong go before gh, they take the Sound 

92 of F; as in cough, laugh, tough, &c. pronounced co. 
laff, toff, & c. except in though, through, dough, daię h- 
ter, &c. pronounced 7/o, thro or thurro, do, fant | 

Gh in burgh, at the End of ſeveral Proper Names of 

ly, Places, ſound like ow ; as in Edinburgh, Himburgh, . 

ty Gottenburgh, &c. pronounced . Hambur- 

in row, Gottenburroau. 

| 

1 H is by fans W conſidered as no Letter; 

he but only a Note of Aſpiratien, or rough Breathing; 

in 25 in hat, hill, horſe, &C. | 

ry In ſome Words + 1s very faintly ſounded ; as in 

ne heir, honour , humour, &c. in others its Sound i 18 3 
: S loſt; as in rheniſh, rhine, rhetoric, &c. 

ws H. when it ſhuts up a Word, and a Voavel precedes 

. t, is not ſounded; as in ab, ob, Jehovah, Nineveh, 
«ae. but it vereins its Sound when it is- preceded by 

in te Conſonants, c, s, and 2; 3. as in much, » fchy .. 

A ab, mauth, bels, &C. 

| 5 I: 

in Thas four different Sounds. 

4 ort Sound in Words eee in one or more G 
2 ſonants; as in 634, hill, lib, & c.; as alſo in _— 
ic. Proger Names, when it is. followed by a Vowel; 
ely | An-ti-och, Bi-IAral, Da-ni-el, Miri. an, &c. 

-c, The Sound of hrt; as in bird, f ft rt, &e. 
rds, pronounced bard, farft, ſpürt. 
and A long Sound before gb, Abt, En, Id, mb; ad, >: 


ng. Words that End in e ſilent; as in Sigh, flight, Signs. 
5 child, climb, hind, tide, &c. ſame few a. 
Gh B's; 
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It has alſo a long Sound in Proper Names, . it is 
followed by ah or as, jah or rab; as A-tha-li-ah, 
Co-ni-ah, E-li-as, To- bi-as, A-do-1u7 7.5 ah, E-li -jah, 
Mi-rah; and in the Terminations ve and zres ; as 
Am*-mon-ite, Riu-ben-ite; Am- mon-ites, Ru- ben-ites; 
and when it ends a Proper Name; as Le-wi, Z b-di. 

| T has the Sound of e long and full in Words derived 


Park the French; as in bombazin, capuchin, ma ga- 


Eine, oblige, & c. pronounced e, capuſheen, 


#12gaRetn, obleege. 

in ſome Words ts obſcurely ſounded ;. as in CI, 
wil, &c. and in others its Sound is entirely loſt ; 
as in medicine, Saliſbury, pronounced medcine, Salf 
bury.” 

1 with e forms a Diphihong ; - and wi eu or ew 4a 
Triphthong.. 
Lie have the Sound of e Jong and full; as in n brief, 


chief, relief, &c. of e ſhort ; as in fierce, pièrce, tierce, 


&c. and of 4 Sender and ſhort ; as in friend, &c. 
Ie are parted in Hebrew Words, and thoſe that are 
derived from the Latin; as in A-bi-6-zer, E-li-e-er, 
Aliment, ſci-ence, ſo-ci e, &c. | | 

Le are likewiſe parted 1 in Words ending with er, e, 
and eth; as in car-ri-er, cli-thi-er, hi-xi-er, dived, 
#i-eth, &c. 

Jeu, or iew ſound like u long; as in lieu, view, pro- 
nounced lu, vn; but the A takes the Sound of v in 
Lieutenant, pronounced Lievienant. 


3 My ſounded % oft like ; as in jade, jeſter, 


jingle, jolly, julap, &c. it always begins a Syllable 


before a Vewel, but never ends one. 
& is ſounded like c hard ; as in keep „King. FO, &c: 
K is not founded before 2; 3 as in 4nife, knicker,” 


aneh, &C, Pronounced vife, nocker, nuckle 3 nor after 
Ed 


3 
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e at ho End of Words; as in 6ack, chi ict, voth, 
&c. pronounced bac, chec, ic, roc. | 
K in Words of two or more Syllables ending in c is 


by the beſt modern Writers left out as a /uperfluous 


Letter, c at the End of a Word or Syllable always 
ſounding hard like &; as in . logic, muficy .. 
. Ke. 
L. | | ; 
4 hae 2 4 oft liquid Sond; as in laviſo, billow, 
pallet, &c. | | 
L in ſame Words i 15 not ſounded, bat it ſerves to 
lengthen the Syllable ; ; as in calf, half, folk, yo, 
&c. pronounced ca,, Safe, foke, yoke. 
L has the Sound of r in colonel, pronounced cöronel, 
or cirnel; and of mr in ſalmon, pronounced Jammon. | 
Words compounded with 41 drop one / in — 3 


= as almoſt, alzways, almighty, &Cc. _ 


Words of one Syllable only that end in Y are writ- 


ten with a double J; as in Hall, will, bull, pull,  &C.. 


but when a Diphthong goes before, one / 1s e 
as in ſail, ſoil, toil, ſoul, bowl, &c. 

Words alſo of ſeveral Syllables that end 1 in /, are 
written with a ſingle J; as c&reful, Feathful, compel, 
Ec. but when a Syllable follows, the / is doubled; as 
dizl, dueller; ; excel, 7 *xcellence ; revel, rebullion, &c. 

M 

M has the ſame Sound at the Beginning, Middle, and 
Eud of Words; as in ö ney, lumber , fathom, &. b 

Mp are ſounded like un in accompt, accomptant, Pro- 
nounced account, acceuutaut: 3 and ſrequently written 
in the lame Manner. | 

8 N 

" N keeps one uniform Sound at the Beginning, 
Middle, and End of Words; ; as in nature, infant, 
glatton, Kc. ph 

N is not ſounded aſter | or m in the ſame Syllable 3 ; 

as 


* 
* 
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as in Till, 3 condꝭ mn, Hs, autumn, 9 Kc. 
pronounced fil, dam, condem, lim, autum, hym. 
0 | 

O has ſix afferent Sounds. 

A ſhort open Sound in Words ending with one or 
more Conſonants ; as in dog, mb, pot, ſong, &c. 

A leng open Sound in Words ending with- e ſilent; 
as in age, banc, clave, grave, &c. except in come, Jome,. 
whe, dove, love, and ſome others. 

O has alſo a lang open Sound in Words ending with: 
A, rb, rd, rm, and vn ;: ag in f zalky.arh; abcr, 
cord, lord, form, farm, horn, thorn, &c. 

O before I, ri, ff, and th, is in ſome Words lung; 
as in 5, /cro/l, port, part, 55%, fü, bath, flath, &c. 
in others Hort; ;. as in ll, ſhort, coft,. Has rl, clas, 

- &c. 

O in Words: of more than one Syllable is ws 
times. ſounded long before a pn a as in | ddour,, 
imen, Over, &c. 

D is ſounded like ; as in ds, FT Zing, MOVE, prove,. 
-&c. pronounced doo, dooing, moove, proove 3 as alfo in. 
tomb, womb, &c. pronounced room, 00m, &C. like oz. 
in Words ending with I or It; as in old, fold, Bolt, 
colt, &c. pronounced ould, fould, boult, coult; like 
i Hort; as in w men, pronounced ewimmen, & c. and 
like « Hort; as in attorney, compaſſes, conftable, dc. 
pronounced arturney, cumpaſſes , cunſtable. | 

O has a faint Sound in many Words ending i In on ;. 
as in birton, glition, mitton, &c. but is ſilent in, 
Nicholas + "WC: Pronounced Nichlas. 

O with a, e, i, or y, o, u, or au, forms a Diphthong... 

Oa have the Sound of 0» Jong and N 55 as in boat, 
etal, float, & c. 

Da in Hebrew Wards, and Words EEO with 
co, are ꝓarted; as in Zô-an, Gil- bo- à, A-bi-no-ams,, 

tsv ad: jurtor, co-ũ- gunlate, ca-a-li-ti-on, &c. 
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Oe, wrote æ, are retained in Words derived: from 
the Greek, and are founded like e lang and 2001 as in 

economy ecumenical, &c. 

Oe in ſome Words are ſounded like » long and egen; 

as in doe, fac, rae, whe, &C. except fh, pronounced 

| co ; in others they are parted; as in poet, bo- ci- 
cal, &c. and with Words compounded with co; as in 

c- -fi-ct-ent, co-e-gual, co-ex-ift, & c. 

Oi and ey are both heard in coin, voice, boy, joy, Kc. 
Oi are parted in Words. compounded with co, or 
ending in ing; as in coiucide, co- i "ER di-ing, 

go- ing, &C. 

Oo have the Sound of the Tralian 3.45 in book, pro 
| ſchool, &c. of o long and open; as in r, floer, for, 

c. pronounced dore, fore, pore ;. and of u« ſhort ;. as 

in hood, wool, foot, &c. pronounced bud, wul, Fur. 

Oo are parted in Words derived from the Hebrean, 
Greek, or Latin; as in Bi-oz, C5-ox, co-6-pe-rate, &c. 
Oz and oo in ſome Words are both founded ;- as in 

| thou, cow, vow, fowl, &c. in others they have the 

Sound of o; as in ſoup, cuckow, &c. and in others of 

long and open; as in caurt, amour, eriw, ſabab, &c. 

Oz in ſome Words. are ſounded like o Short; as in 
cough, trough, pronouneed coff, traf, &c. in others 
like « Hort; as in ouch, couple, &c. pronounced tisch, 
cupple, | 

DO in Words of more than one Syllable. are 
founded like o Hort; as in bil}oaw, ſparrow, willow, 
&c. except when the Accent falls on the ſame SyLable ; 
as in al/aw, avõau, &c. 

OZ/. Some Words that are alike in Spelling, but 
different in. Signification, . ow differently, in 
order to aſcertain their Meaning; as u, Genifving 
ith. [WH to ſcatter Seed, is pronounced 7 ; but fowo, ſignify- 
m. ing a female Swine, is pronounced like cov; fo like- 
wiſe bow, ignifying an. wwfirument to ſhoot with, is 


Oe, 155 No- 


e 
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pronounced bo ; but bow ſignifying the Bending of 
the Head, is pronounced like coe; alſo bowl, ſigni- 
fying a round ſpherical Body, is pronounced Jele ; 
but &ow/, fignifying a wooden veſſel, is pronounced 


like fowl, &c. | 


| | 3 

P keeps the ſame unvaried Sound at the Beginning, 
Middle, and End of Words; as in part, paper, bijhep, 

OE FO | 1 
is not ſounded before Hor 7, at the Beginning of 
Words, as in p/a/m, p/alter, priſan, Prôlemy, pro- 

nounced /alm, ſalter, tiſan, Tolemy, & c. nor between 
n and ; as. in tempt, empty, ſümpier, {pmptam, &c. 


Ph, when they are in the ſame Syllable, ſound like 
; as in phantom, phyſic, alphabet, paragraph, pro- 
nounced fantom, fich, alfaber, paragraf, & c. but 
when they are parted, and affixed to different Sylla- 
bles, each Letter has its diſtinct Sound as in Hep 
gerd, up- Hold, up-hil-fte-rer, &c. „„ 
Ps) in ſome Words ſound like v; as in nphew, 
| Stephen, pronounged 'neveav, Steven; but when they 
are prefixed to 2h, they loſe their Sound; as in 
 phthific, ththifical, pronounced 7i/ic, tifical, 2, 


© and u, which always go together, have the Sound 
of Au, or kew; as in guart, quell, quit, quote, &c. but 
in ſome Words derived from the French and Latin, the 
Sound of z is dropt, and that of & only retained; asg 
in gui, guoit, conquer, liquor, pique, antique, &c. pro- 
nounced A, #077, conker, lięſton, peek, anteehk.. ths 


R has always the ſame rough, ſnarling Sound at the 
Beginning, Middle, and End of Words ; as in river, 
ſpirit, temper, &c. ; 

Ris 
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R 1s followed by / filent i in Words dveived from the 
Greet ; as in rhapſedy, rhetoric, rh#um, rhyme, &c. 

R followed by e at the End of Words of Greet or 
Froach Extraction is ſounded after the e; as in theatre, 
mitre, ſeiptre, maſſacre, ſefulchre, &. pronounced 
theater, neter, feeguery maſſaker, ſepulter. 

| 8 | 


8 has t two different Sounds. 

A foft Sound like z, when placed between two 
Vowels, or a Diphthong and a Vowel ; as in 4m, 
choſen, pleaſure, leiſure, couſin, &c. pronounced been, 
chozen, pleazure, leizure, couxin; as allo before e filent 
at the End of a Word, or Syllable, if preceded by a 

Vowel.; as in phraſe, roſe, caſement, amitſement, &c. 
pronounced phraze, roze, cazement, amuxemeut; but 
when it is preceded by a Conſonant, it is ſounded 
hard; as in verſe, purſe, diſperſe, reſponſe, &c. 

A hard hiſſing Sound at the Beginning of Words ; ; as 
in /aint, ſea, fide, ſoil, fun, &c. : 

It has alſo a hard Sound in the Middle of Words, if 
it ſtand between a Vowel and a Conſonant, or a 
Conſonant and a Vowel; as in b4ftet, clifter, gifpel, 


A balſam, cenſer, dripy, &c. except wiſdom, diſnal, &c. 
1 pronounced adm, dizmal.. It has alſo a ard Sound 
0 in this, thus, us, and yes; and in the End of Words 
| derived from the Latin; as in pus, rebus, ſurplus, &c. 
A and 1n all Words ending 1 in /; as in labs, loſs, truſs, 
&c. 
e 


| s in ſome Subſtantives is ſounded hard, and 7 ft 
4 in the Verbs; as the Subftantives ri/e, »/e, abiſe, 
wiſuſe, &c. are in the Verbs pronounced rixe, utes 
abuze, diſuze, Subſtantives ending in &, 4, e, g, /, 
m, u, r, au, and y, when it makes Part of a Diphthong, 

take /e/? « after them in the Plural Number, and in 
£ the Genitive Caſe Singular; as in Sprubs, forubfs 3 ; 
Ee bir Ae, bird F fonts, font” 53 A * s 3 Jſuaily 
2 | fnail's 3 3 
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rails; auorms, worm”s 5- capons, copon”s, Fears, 
fewler's ; ; . ſwallows, fevallow's; days, day's, &c. 
as alſo in Verbs of the third Perſon Singular; as 
robs, reads, hugs, tolls, fewims, runs, roars, ſows, lays,. 
Kc. | OT | 
Sc before e or i at the Beginning of Words are 
founded like hard s; as in /ceptre, ſcience, &c. pro- 
nounced /z#7er, ſience; but before a, o, and , like  ;. 
as in ſcandal, corner, ſcuffle, & e. pronounced AN. 5 
Rorner, feu de. 
Saß before e, i, and o, are ſounded like ; as in 
ſcheme, ſchirrus, ſcholar, &c. but they only take the 
Sound of hard 5 in ſchedule, ſchiſm; pronounced fe= 
aule, fem. | 

Sci when followed by a Vowel in the Middle of 
Words, are. ſounded like hi; as in c6n/oience, con- 
| ſerous, liiſcious, &c. pronounced. conſhieuce, conſhious,.. 
Lufricus. 

Si between a 8 and a Vowel ſound like h; 
as in pb: bu Hlan, corverfion, ſubmiſfion, &E. pronounced 
per an, canverſÞon, /4bmiſchon ;; but between two. 
Vowels like zh ;. as in aabiſion, confifion, evaſien, &c. 
pronounced adhezhon, confuzhon, evazhon. & before 
s is frequently ſounded like þ ;. as in /agar, ſure, i que, 
c. pronounced fugar, ſure, i/hue. 

St in ſome Words are founded like /; as in biftles. 
ci ge, niftle, thiftle, &c. pronounced buſsle, caſele, 
neſSle, thiſsle, &. 

& not beginning a Syllable is Alent before I, x, and 
c.; as in iſle, dem?fne, viſacount, & e. pronounced ide, 
demayne, wicount.. 

F 
F has its proper Sound at the 1 Mia, 
- and End of words; as in able, turtle, tempeſt, &c. 

FT? before a Vowel in the middle of a Word are 

ſoanded like ; as in niptial, guòtient, nation, &c.. 


ro- 
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pronounced nupſbial, guoffrent, naſhion ; except / or x 
s before them, when they keep their proper Sound; 
as in be/tial, cel:fial <ommixtion. 

J before a Conſonant, or at the Beginning of a 
Word, keep their proper Sound; as in ęrätitude, 
intimate, tie, tied, &c. as allo before er of Compara- 
tives, and & of Superlatives of Adjectives; and the 
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third Perſon of Verbs ending in zy ; as in crafty, 
eriftier, craftieſt ; beauty, beauties ; pity, pitieft, pi- 
tied, &c. 

77 likewiſe keep cheir proper "IO 7 in Hebrew and 
Greek Words; as in Phaltiel, Sbeältiel, OY 
Aaram ttium, &c. 

Th 

'T} have two Sounds; a faft and a hank 

A feft Sound in all Pronouns, Relatives, Adyerbg, 
and Conjunctions; as in thou, thee, they, them, . 
thine, this, that, theſe, thoſe, hither, rather, then, thegce, 
there, thither, wwhither, altkiugh, tither, neither, N. 
wertheleſs, otherwiſe, therefore, thereupan, whether, 


Erother, father, fathom, gather, mother, &c. or be- 


ther, &c. 


umb, path, wrath, &c. 
When e filent follows h at the End of Wanks, 


d Jiſiens the Sound of them; as from bath to bathe z 
2 from breath to breathe, &c. 

| 23 

U has three different Sounds. | | 
7 A. Hort Sound in Words where it is followed by one 

or more Conſonants; as in club, crumb, drub, &c. 

re The Sound of : ſhort; as in biry, burial, &c. pro- 
e.. nounced &zrry, l 


9 | | > 0 A long 


Plural Number of Subſtantives, and the ſecond and 


&c. alſo in all Words between two Vowels ; as in 
tween r and 4 Foe; as in n farther, farthing,' für- 


A hard Sound in mad other Words ; as in thank, | 


EC br bx ol 
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A long Sound in Words ending i in e ſilent; as in , 
Zine, abjare, &c. except in budge, Judge, furge, &c. 

U has alſo a long Sound, hen it ends a Syllable ; 
as in cibit, dity, friga!, &c. except when the next 
Syllable begins with a Conſonant that has a double 
Jound, Part of which belongs to the preceding Syl- 
lable; as in pamice, Puniſh, Kc. pronounced pummice,. 
punniſh, | 
C is ſounded like 7 Sort; ; as in Zur 75 Egrial, if, | 
bufineſs, &c. pronounced Birry, birrial, bizzy, bizneſs, 

U with a, e, i, or y, and o, forms a Dipththong 3 5 and 
with ai, or ay, ea, and ee, a Triphthong. 

U before a, e, i, and o in the Midale of Words, 15 
founded like ww ; as in 4gual, conqueſt, anguiſh, län- 
gour, &c. and at the Beginning of Words aw is uſed 
Inſtead of 4; as in walk, Wedge, avind, world, &c. 

U after 2 and before a, e, z, and y, is not ſounded, 
but ſerves to harden the ſound of g .as in es 
gueſe, guilt, guy, &c. | 
Ain ua in ſome Words is ſounded /bore and open ; 
as in quart, quality, quintity, &c. in others Jong and 
lender ; as in quake, puaker, giaver, &c. and in others 
Jong and broad ; as in gqualm, qualmiſh, &c. 

Ua have the Sound of à open and long, if they be 
preceded by g; as guard, gudrdian, &c. pronounced 
r gardi an. 

La loſe their Sound in vile, pronounced wvittles, 

De in ſome Words have the Sound of e Sort and 
Render ; ; as in gigs, gueſt, &c. in others of u long; as 
in accrue, enſue, purſe, &. | 

U have the Sound of 2 Hort; as in build, ent, 
condiit, &c. of i long; às in guide, guile, guiſe,, &c. 
and of « long; as in fruit, juice, recruit, Sc. 

De after g are ſilent at the end of Words; as in 
Hague, Prague, league, fatigue, prologue, &c. pro- 
nounced Haig, Praig, leng, fatcig, 2 45 . — 
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12 aguts 
founded. . 
Di are both S in quit, I:nguiſh, quincy, &c. 
UV are parted 1 in many Foreign Words; as in Fra- 
22 on, tu-T- ti-on, Va-Ci=i-ty, &c. 
O in uo in ſome Foreign Words is ſounded long and 


argues OO &c. where the u is 


pe; As in quote, Queotie ent, &c. in others ſhort: and 


chen; As in ul. Bet, gududam, &c. „ | 

T have the Sound of: long; as in Buy. 3 

Ai in adi have the Sound of à long and Ae, 3 5 
in quail, quaint, &c. | 
Day are founded like à lung and fender; as in ris 
pronounced hay. | | 

Ea and ee in wea and uee haye the Sanz of e long 
and N 3 as in quzan, guten, &c. 

* 

7 has nearly the ſame Sound as 2 faft ; as in Vain, 

yes love, pavement, &c. 


v 


W is ſounded like 003 as in om wvell, wind, bord, 
& c. 


in ſome W. ords is. not 3 ; as in Gnſaver n 
ſword, whore, &c. pronounced an/er, ſörde, hare ;. and 


neyer before r in the ame Syllable; as in wwrathy 


aoretch, wrong, &c. pronounced rath, retch, rong, 
is both a Yowel and a Conſonant. ; 


A Yawel when it follows a, e, o, in the ſame rl | 


ble; as in au, deav, . 

A Conſonant be fore a Vowel, or the Letters þ or r at 
the Beginning of a Word or Syllable; as in wart, 
will, whole, write, awhile, bewray, & c. 


X 


„ i Be- 
ginning of Proper Names of Greek Original; as in 
 Kanthys, Xenophen, Xerxes, &c.* like As at the End of 


Words or Syllables ; as in relax , extant, &c. pro- 
nounced. 
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nounced relaks, el ant; and. like gz between two 
Vowels 3. as 19 example, exiftence, &c. pronounce 
egzample, egziflence. 
A before o are founded like i; as in Plaxion,, 
anxious, &c. pronounced Aulſpion, ank ious. 
q 4 
＋ - has two different Sounds. 
A fort Sound, like 7 ſhort in the Middle of Words 
of more than one Syllable ; as in Egzpr, phific, ,. 
tem, &c. and at the End of Words not accented on 
the ſame Syllable ; as in 36%, duty, lady, marry, &c. 
A leng Sound like long at the End of Monoſyl- 
lables, and the Words accented on the ſame Syllable > 
as in bay, fi), M, comply, deny, rely, &c. | 
Y is both a Vvel and a Conſonant. 
A Vowel when it follows a Conſonant, or makes Part 
of a Diphthong ; as in my, thy, day, they, joy, &c. 
2 Cenfonant when it goes before a Vowel, or a 
Diphthong ; as in 1 yard, yoke, youth, &c. 
Z 
| | 2 has the Sound of / t; as in zeal, 3 
|  binard, 8c. but if one Vowel go before, and two 
I. 100 follow it, it takes the Sound of x; as in lä xier, _ 
fl | bier, &c. pronounced glazhzer, abr, 
Of STLLABLES. 
[1.1% A Syllable is a Word, or part of a Word, conſiſting 
I of one or more Letters which are uutered! in a Breath; 
1 Us a, an, boy, th-lip, &c. 


10 3 SPELLING. 
q 1 N Spelling is the Art of dividing or reſolving Words 
| 1 into Syllables. 
[il | Words are either Primative, C ampound, or Deriva- 
1 | þ! tive. 


from any other Word in the ſame Language; as nu 
rauen. 


—— Rey 
2 — 


| A Primative Ward is that which is not derived 


2 
— — 
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7 A Compound Word is that which is made up of two 
1 Words; as him+/elf, or of a Propoſition and a Word 
as in-kind. 
4 A Derivative Word is that which is derived from 
another; as Anbsu-ing, from now. 
The General Rules commonly laid down for di- 
viding Words into Syllables, are as follow. 
3 ; Rule I. 
-. If a Conſonant come between two Vowels, it mult 
n 5 go to the latter; 3 as nã- ture, pa-rent 3 except the Let- 
— ters w and x, which are joined to the former, as 
I 4 Auer „ Ex- ile. 


8 : | | Rule H. 
| th If two Conſonants that are the ſame, come be- 
: tween two Vowels, they mutt be divided, as cafe fin, 

rt. 5 in., 4 

| g Rule III. 
a If two or more Conſonants that can begin a Word, 
come between two Vowels, they muſt begin a Sylla- 

ble; as c"-pher, fa-thom, maſter, paſtry. 


"7% : Rule I'V. 
vo. Ik co Conſonants that cannot begin a Word, come 
i= between two Vowels, they muſt be divided, as gar- 


ner, mar-ket. 


Nate, That 4l, tl, and M, often begin Syllables, 


ng though they begin no Words; 3 as Len. türile, 
h; wrin-kle, &C. 
| Rule V. | 
IF three or four Conſonants that cannot begin a 
rds Word, come between two Vowels, the firſt Conſo- 
nant muſt go to the firſt Vowel, and the others to the 
>” : Jaſt; 3 as ur- chaſe, En- try, con Arue. 

EE Rule VI. | 
ved If two Vowel; coming together be both diſtin 
ans. ſounded, they muſt be divided; z as cbur-tenaus, mu- 

ra- al. | 


Ms - = m_ 
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Rule VII. 
dee be Simpl; and Component Parts of Compound Words 
muſt be ſpelt ſeparately ; ; as houſe-wift, Feen 2 


18 take, reclapſe. 


Rule VIII. | 
The Primitive and Termination of Derivative 
Words mult be ſpelled ſeparately ; as b5nd-age, finger, 
ftand-ard, Excep. Derivatives ending in y, or whoſe 
Primitives ending in e, loſe the e before the Termina- 
nation, muſt be ſpelled according to the foregoing 
> Rules; as craf-ty, worthy, write, wri-teft, wri-ting, 
&c. 
. Note. In Derivitine Words, when the Primitive ind 
zin y, and they make no Part of a Diphthong, it is 
Changed into 2; as duty, ditiful, envy, envious, Kc. 
except before the e ing, When it is re- 
tained; as deny, deny ing,“ multiply” „ multiply ing, 
&c. Likewiſe when the Primitive ends in e, and the 
Termination begins wit h a Vowel, e is dropped; | 
as in fame, famous; love, li wing; deſire, deſired, 
Kc. But e is not dropped after c and g before able; | 
as peace, 'peaceable; ſervice, ſerviceable ; i change, { 
- changeable, &c. t 
Theſe are the General Rules for. the Diviſion of 
Words into*Syllables : but the beſt and eaſieſt Way 
of dividing 1s, as Dr. LowTn obſerves, to attend to is 
the diſtin Sounds in each Word, as they are ex- 4 
preſſed in a right Pronunciation, without Regard to t 
the Derivation of Words, or the poſſible Combination * 
of Conſonants at the Beginning of a Syllable. 4 


Of POINTING. 


Pointing i is the Art of dividing a Diſcourſe by Points : : 
or Marks into Sentences, and the Parts of Sentences, 5 
in order to ſhew the proper Pauſes that are to be made 2 
in reading, and to facilitate the Pronunciation and 7 


Underſtandir g thereof. 


The 
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The Points or Marks made uſe of for this Purpoſe 
zrc four, viz. the Comma, marked thus (,); the Semi- 
colon, thus ( ); - the Colon, thus 'E ); and the Pericd, 
thus (.) 

The Comma requires a Pauſe till the Reader can 
count one 3 the Semicolon, one, two; the Colon, one, 
70, three ; and the Period, one, tao, three, four, 

Sentences are either Simple or Compound. 
A Simple Sentence, conſiſting but of one Subject 
and one finite Verb, admits of no Point by which 
it may be divided, or e into Parts; as, 
„Man is a ſociable creature. 

A Compound Sentence, conſiſting of more than one 
Subject and one finite Verb either [expreſſed or under- 
ſtood, may be divided into Parts by Points; as, ©* The 
ben Men, when they affociate with the Wicked, are 
often corr vpred with their Sins.” 

A Comma is uſed to divide the leaſt Parts of a 
Compound Sentence; as, Nature clothes the Beaſts 
ewith Hair, the Birds with Feathers, aud the Fiſhe; 
with Scales. It is alſo uſed to ſeparate ſeveral Sub- 
ſtantives coming together with, or without a Conjunc- 
tion; as, ** Riches, Honour, and Pleaſure, fleal Men's 
ae or ſeveral Adjectives belonging to the ſame 
Subſtantive except the laſt ; as, A diſcreet, virtuous, 

and worthy Man, will ftrive to do nothing unworthy of 
hinſelf e'“ but not when two Subſtentives or Adjec- 1 
tives ozly are connected by a Conjunction; as, + 2nd 
Honour and Renown attend brave and virtuous ET . 
Actions. 

It is alſo uſed to ) ſeparate the Caſe Abſolute i in a 4 
Sentence; as, No guilty Perſon is condemned, himſelf 4 | 
being Fudge Subſtantives put in Appoſition; as, ww. 
* FErwuy, the Torment of the Mind, commonly produces 4 4 
Murder, the Deftrudion of the Body and Subſtantives 115 
in the Vocative Caſe ; as, How neceſſary, my dear 14 

Brother | 4 14 


S 
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Brother, are Books, to our Improvement in Learning.“ 
It is likewiſe uſed to ſeparate the Parts of a Sentence, 
connected by Relatives; as, The Man, who lowes 
God, and whom God loves, is happy :** of by a Con- 
junction; as, Lie is precarious, and Death certain: 
alſo after Comparatives; as, No Pleaſure can be 
greater, than the Pleaſure of the Mind. But if two 
Members of a Sentence be cloſely connected by a 
Relative, reſtraining the general Notion of the Ante- 
cedent to a particular Senſe ; or when the Members 
are ſhort in comparative Sentences, the Comma, Dr. 
Lower E ſays, is better omitted; as, ©* The Reward: 
evhich are promiſed ſhall as pines „ when the Works that 
are required are finiſhed,” * What is feweeter than 
Honey, Aronger than a Lion, or hotter than Fire?“ 

A Semicolon is uſed to divide the greater Parts of 2 
Compound Sentence; as, ©* Pleaſure, when it is a May's 
chief Purpoſe, diſappoints itſelf 5 and the conſtant Appli- 

cation to it palls the Faculty of enjoying it, tho it leave 
the Senſe of our Inability for that we wiſh, with a Dir Ml an 
reliſh of every Thing elſe.” It is alſo uſed when the BM th: 


Parts of a Sentence are contrary to each other, or | (@ 
point to a different End; as, They are free from chu 
Fear, who have done nothing amiſs ; but they, awho have an 

finned, always . think Puniſhment before their eyes — / 
Alſo to ſeparate ſeveral Subſtantives with their dif- akke 
ferent Qualities or Adjectives, that have equal Relation A 
to the ſame Verb; as, © Heavas a Man of @ regular Wl ſuch 
Deportment ; of a PSS » facetious, forgiving Temper ; othe 
of a charitable, humane Diſpaſi tion. | the 1 

A Colon is uſed to diſtinguiſh thoſe Parts of a be- glory 
tence which make a complete and perfect Senſe of WW W 


themſelves ; and yet leave us in Expectation of ſome- Ml that « 
thing to follow ; as, A Man finds himſelf pleaſed, ht the $ 
does not know why, with the C * of C ompang : 1 
| | 1 | 


<< 
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tt is like a ſudden ſunſhine, that awakens a fecret Delight 
in the Mind, without her attending to it. 


= Tt is alfo frequently uſed before a Comparative 
| Conjunction in a Similitude; thus, As Flies di r/quiet 


us not by their Strength, but by their Numbers : So great 
Afairs do not vex us ſo much, as many T, hings of little 
Value? As alſo when the latter Clauſe is connected 
by a Relative referring to ſome Subſtantive in the 
former; as, It is no Diminution to a Man to hawe been 


: in the wrong « Perfection is not his Attribute. 
A Period is uſed at the Concluſion of a Sentence ſs 


far perfectly finiſhed, as not to be connected in Con- 


| ſtruction with the following ſentence ; as, 4 Friend- 


ſhip which makes the leaſt Noiſe, is very often moſt uſe- 
ful; for which Rays T7 ſhould * a prudent Friend 


to a zealous one. 


Beſides theſe there are other Marks uſed in writing; 


viz. an Interrogation marked thus (?); an Adniration 
| thus (!) 3 a Parenthefes thus (); a Crotchet thus 13 
an Apoſtrophe thus (); a Diæręſis thus (++) ; a Hyphen 
thus (-); an Elligſis thus 


); a Paragraph thus 
(gc) a Quotation thus (; a Section thus ($);.a Carer 


W thus (A); an Index thus (g); an Aferije thus (*) 
an Obel;/e thus (); Parallels thus (||). 


An Interrogation is uſed at the End of a Queſtion 
alked; as, When will you have done it ?. 

An Admiration is uſed after an Interjection, and 
ſuch Words as expreſs Wonder and Surprize, or any 
other Emotion of the Mind; as, Alas! how faft do 
the Years flide away !** O the unheard of Pride ! to 
g/ory in a bad Aclion. 


Nete, Each of thefe requires the ſame Pauſes with 


that of a Semicolon, Colon, or Period, a to 
the Senſe. 


A Parent \ is uſod td encloſe one Sentence with 
: Sa: another, 
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another, which is neither neceſſary to the Senſe, nor 
affects the Conſtruction; as, ** There are fame,” (a 


they are not the leſs happy J) who def 7 Riches, being 
contented avith a little,? 


Note, This Mark requir es a low, depreſſed Tone 


of Voice, and a Pauſe ſomewhat longer than a Comma, 
A Crotchet is uſed to include Words or Sentences of 
the ſame Signification with thoſe they are joined to, 
and which may be uſed in their Stead ; as, A Treatiſe 
of [ concerning | Arithmetic ;** or it includes a Refe- 
rence to ſome other Book, or to a Paſſage i in the ſame 
Book ; ; as | See Pearſon on the Creed.) See page th 
15th of this Grammar. ] | | 

An Apoftrophe is ſet over a Word, where a Letter or 
Letters are left out; as, *zis for it is; the! for 
though ; tev'd for loved; Ee. | 

A Diæreſis or Dialyfs is uſed to divide a Diphthong 
into two Parts; as Ephraim, Nathaniel. 
A Hyphen is placed at the End of a Line to ſhew 

that che laſt Word is not finiſhed, but that the re- 

maining Part begins the next Line.—It is alſo uſed to 
join 1 Words together; 3 as bird=cage, oy 
cake. 
An Ellipſis is uſed when Part of a Word or Sentence 
is left out; as K—g; that 1 * apply my A. zart 
unmto Wiſdom. 

A Paragraph, (chiefly uſed in ee points out 
the Beginning of a new Difcourſe ;- as ¶ Aud au all 
ye me Lord, Lord, and to not 254 Things which I jay? 


St. Luke vi. 46. 

A Quotation ſhews the Paſſage aging hich it s 
laced to be taken from an Author in his own Words; 
as, The Pajjren for Praije produces excellent E Secls i 

Women of Senjc.”” Spe. No. 73. 


A Section 15 uſed to divide Books or Chap pters into 
malle 
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traller Parts; as alſo to direct to- ſome Note in the 


Y Margin, or at the Bottom of the Page. 


A Caret is placed underneath a Line where ſome 
Letter, Syllable, Word, or Sentence is left out in 


writing; and directs to the Place where it ſhould | 


come in; as, The Souls a Men are immortal. 


An Index is placed over 3 a Paſſage that is 


yery remarkable. 
An 4Periſt or Afteri/m refers to ſome Remark i in the 
Margin, or at the Bottom of the Page; and when 


{ ſeveral of them ſtand together, they imply that there 
is ſomething wanting or immadeſt in the Paſſage. 


An Obeliſè refers to ſome Remark in the Margin, 


or at the Bottom of the Page. In Dien it 5 


ſhews a Word to be obſolete. 

Parallels are uſed for the fame Purpoſe as the Ote- 
lie; as alſo enn and Figures thus (a) (i) (2) of 
tne ©; 

Bra -aces are uſed to Joi, ſeveral Words or Fritencey 
nen 31 ; 

| a long 
The Vowel a has 4 a ſhort Sound, 
a broad 


ft is alſo uſed in Poetry at the End of three Lines that 


have the ſame Rhyme ; as, 


Thus Palaces in Proſje 7 bar the Ber. 
Which pleas'd and free wau'd ger the Cottage fy, 
Oer 255 ry Landi to the gay diſtaut Shy. 
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Of PROSOD Y. 


ROSODY teaches the true Pronunciation of 
Words and Sentences, and the Manner of making 
Verſes. 

The true pronunciation of Words conſiſts in ex. 
preſſing every Syllable according to their proper 
Quantity or Accent; and of Sentences in laying the 
Emphaſis on ſome particular Word or Words - in a 
Sentence. | 

The Quantity of a Syllable is that Time which is 
taken up in the Pronunciation of it, and i is conſidered 
as long or ſport. 

A Syllable 1 is long, when the Vowel or Vewels that 
conſtitute it are not immediately Joined in Pronun- 
_ ciation with the following Conſonants ; as a/l, ball, 
$337k, beauty, &c. and . when they are; as ad, 
fot, heavy, ſteday. 

A long Syllable requires twice the Ts of pro- 
nouncing as a Hort one; thus hate ſhould be pro- 
nounced as ſlowly again as dt. 1 

Note, the Mark made uſe of to diſtinguiſh a long 
Syllable is this (); and a ſhort one this (*). | | 

Accent is the laying of a certain ſtreſs of the Voice | 
upon particular Syllables, whether long or ſhort, 
Accent is conſidered as either Angle or double. ay 
The Angle Accent marked thus (“) denotes, that 

the Tone or Streſs of the Voice in pronouncing 15 
upon the Syllable over which it is placed ; as fa in 
_ fawour ; kind in mankind, 

The double Accent marked thus - 43 that 
the Letter which begins a Syllable over which it 1 
placed is ſounded double, one Part of which belongs 

| to 


to the preceding Syllable ; as in 4d lance, ci mel, 


. mi lon, &c. pronounced ballance, cammel, mellon. | 
Note, in Poetry the Syllable upon which the Accent 


falls is always long ; and therefore Engliſh Gram- 


marians have in this Application of it conſidered the 


Accent and long Quantity as ſynonymous Terms, 
The Method of accenting is fo various, that- no 


certai Rules can be laid down for that purpoſe.” 1 
ſhall, however, aiter obſerving that in Words of ſeveral 
Syllables the Accent is removed as. far as poſhble 


from tic laſt Syllable, give a few of ſuch Rules as are 
the leaſt liable to Exception; referring my Reader 


for a more nice and exact Method of accenting to our 


beſt Poets and Speakers, 
| Rule I. 

Compound and Derivative Words, whoſe Primitives 
are Monoſyllables, are generally accented on their 
Primitives; as unjuft, decimp, manly, graceful, Ec. 
and if the Word be twice derived from a Monolyl. 


lable, it ſtill * the Accent; as e crafti- 


ly, &c. 
Rule IL. 


Words of two Syllables, that have two . 


parted, have generally the Accent on the Af Syl- 
lable; as real, gie, except create and ſome others, 
Rule III. 
Sereral Words of two Syllables that are e ſpelled 
alike, but are of a different Part of Speech, are ac- 


cented differently; as contra? in the Subſtantive, 


and contract in the Verb; minute in the Subſtantive, 
and minute in the A 3 Jrequent in the Adjec- 
tive, and Frequent in the Verb, &c. 
0 | Rule TV. 
In Words of two Syllables which are both fort or 
both long, the Accent is commonly laid on the firſt ; ; 


et 5 as 
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28 hatpy, private ; ; but if one Syllable only by 4 ler 
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the Accent is generally laid upon it; as air 
awake, | 


P V. 


Words, eſpecially Ferbs, of two Syllables, that end 


in e with a Conſonant beſore it, are generally ac. 
cented on the latter; as abide, demiſe; or with two 
Conſonants; as commend, depart ; or have a Diph- 
—_ in the laſt Syllable ; as beavdzl, array. 


Rule VI. 

Compourd and Derivative Words of three or more 
Syllables retain the Accent of the Primitives; as 4: if 
güncur, Clöricus, comprehend, recalled, dienten, hs 
nourable. 

Rule VII. Pn” 

Words of two Syllables that end in en, er, en, or, 
ear, ow, le and age, bave the accent on the firſt Syl- 
lable; 5 as gotten, danger, miitton, dodtor, honcur, 


billew, bumble, baggage, &c. ſome few Words ex- 


cepted. 
Rule VII. 

Words of three Syllables, that end in a/, ate, ogue 
eus, ude, nce, ce, le, ut, re, te, and y, are generally : ac- 
cented on the firſt; as . ital. intimate, epilogue, fer 
bulous, fortimde, eloguguce, gvarice, mutable, minu» 
meut, theatre, appetite, cruelly, 

| Rule IX. 

Words of three Syllables that end in ator, are ac- 
cented on the middle Syilable ; ; as. ſpeftator ; alſo 
when Nen. is in the middle Syllable, or a Vowel 


before two Conſònants; as remainder, external; * 
cept in Words derived from the French ; as aebauchit, 


Ong 0. 


Kuli 


wy nnd a - * 
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Rule X. 

Pelxſyllables that ad; in ary and gry are generally 
accented on the firſt Syllable; as 7ribatary, oratory 5 
in /ogy, tomy, grafhy, ical, tical, ety, ty, fron, tit, 
clan, cial, tial, and cus, on the laſt Syllable but two 
as aftraleg y, anatomy, gebgrafhy, meck axical, grammnms- 
tical, wariety, ingenuity, diviſion, ora'ton, miſician, 
artificial, /ubſantial, melbdious; and in ic or tor on 
the laſt but one; as epidemic, operator, &c. 

Note, ſome Polyſyllables have two Accents 3 as 
magnanimity, proclamation, &c. and others three; as 
tranſub/tantiation, mncorriuptibility, &C. 

Emphaſes is the laying of a particular Stfeſs of Voice 
upon one or more Words in a Sentence above the reſt, 
in order to give Force and Beauty to the whole. 

In order to find out where the Empha/es lays, Regard 
muſt be had to the chief Defign of the Writer ; and 
the Word or Words which ſhew the chief Deſign of 
the Sentence, are the emphatical Words. + 
This ought carefully to be attended to, not only. 
to make us read with Propriety, but alſo to determine 
the Senſe of the Writer. Thus, this Sentence *©* Will 
you ride to town to- day? is capable of being applied to 
four different Senſes by the different Poſition of the 
Emphaſis. 

If the Emphaſis be laid on the W — von, the 
Anſwer may be 20, but my Brother will. If on ride, 
the Anſwer may be nor but I ſhall av. If on Tixn, 
the Anſwer may be zo, I ſhall go into the Country. 
It on 20- day, the An may be LLP but I ſhall 80 
to-morrow. 


Of VERSE. 
Verſe in Poetry is a Line or Part of a Diſcourſe con- 


liſting of a Number of long and fort Syllables. 
C is Verſes 
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Verſes are of various Kinds, according to the dif- 


ferent Kinds of Feet made uſe of in them, which 1 in 


Engliſh are reduced to four, viz. the 


Tambic * © | _ CE Kerenge 
Trochaic © * 3 Father 
Dagyic 1] Maulitiude 
% LD agree. 


lambic Verſe conſiſts of two, 8 four, five, or fix 
Feet; the two firſt of which are Oy uſed in 
Songs and Odes with Rhyme. 


Verſes of two Feet, or four Syllables. 


Unheard, unknown, 
He makes his Moan. 
THe Strains decays | 
And melt away, Por E. 


Md Place in hire ! 
What Scenes appear ! 
To me the Roſe 

| No longer plows, 

Ju art in Truth | 
| A forward Youth, | | App15on. 
Verſes of three F cet, or fix e 

The Stars with deeh Amaze 
Stand fi d in ffed/aſt Gaze, 


And ewwill nst take their Flight, ' 1 
Foͤr all the Mirning Light. + 4 LTON. 


Verſes of four F eet or eight Syllables, 


Theſe are commonly uſed in Tales, Fables, &c. 
with Rhyme. 


Far Plato's Fanc kes evhat cave 1? 
1 hope you æuõu d not have me die, 


Lie 


& HH 
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Lite ſimpl# Cats in 1h8 Play, 
For any Thing that he can ſay? PRIOR. 


4 
8 
5 
8 
7 
bel 
. 


"Tir, lit me te, three Years and more, 

Ofober next ut will be four, | 

Since Harley bid me firſt dutẽnd, 

And chaſe me for a hamble Friend ; 

du d take me in his Caach to chat, 

And quiftion me of this and that ; 

As, what's O'Clock ? and, how's the Wind? 

Whoſe Chariots that we left behind ? 

Or gravely try iò read the Lines 

Writ underneath the country Signs ; 

Or, have you nothing nẽau to-day 

From Pipe, from Parntl, or from Gay? SWIFT, 

0% In Poetic Meaſure it is common for two ſhort 
| Syllables, as 21 in queſtion, and riots in Chariets, to 
| coaleſce in Pronunciation, and fill the Place of one 
| obſcure or unaccented Syllaþle only. 


Verſes of five Feet, or ten Syllables. 


This Kind of Verſe is the Heroic Meaſure in Engliſh, 


| and is uſed in Epic Poetry and ct hows: * 
| without Rhyme. 


Verſes with Rhyme. 


There a are, who blind to Thought” s fat #1iguing In 

As Fortune Hive; Examples, urge their W ay : 

Not Viriue's Foes, tho" they her Paths decline, 

And ſearce hir F 8 thi” avith her Friends they join. 
SHENSTONE., 


. Hear hiw ths Birds, on vr bloom Sor, 
With ; Holle Miſic wake the dawning Day /! 
Why ſit au mate, wwhin early linn#ts ¶ Ing, 
V. ben warbling Philamel / antes thi Spring, Po PE, 
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Verſes without Rivpine, called Blank Verſe... 


Of Man s f if Di /obtdience, and the fruit 
© Of that forbidden Tree, whoſe mortal Tafte 
Briught Death Tato the World and all coir Woe, 
With Li/s of Edeu, till 618 greater Man 
Reftore us, and regain the Ii Stat, 
Sing, heavenly Mie — MIE TON. 
Tir'd Nature's fevect Reffarer, Eel Sleep! 
slide he World his rr]. Viſit pays, 
Where Fortune ſeniles; 5 Id wretched he for/akes : 
Sevift on his down P7 zidng flies from oe, 


And lights on Lids * 20) 4 Wh a T tar. 
Fou. 


Verſes 4 ſix Feet, or twelve Syllables. 
This Kind of Verſe i 18 called Alexandrine, which is 
ſometimes uſed with Verſes of ten Syllables in 85 
by Way of Clauſe. 


E ſeas ſhall oats; the fies in Smiake ately, 
Rocks fall 0 Daft, and Mountains melt A cy; 
But fix d his Ward, bjs [aving Pow*y rtmains 


. Thy. Kaan, For ever. Lofts, . don Melt migns! 
Port. 


Walli. a ſmooth, but Drjdin taught 1d join © | 


i 


The varying Verſe, the fall reſeunding Line, 
D long majiftic March, the Entrgf divine. 2 

Moe, The Engliſh Poets do not always confine them- 
ſelves to a particular Kind of Feet; but ſometimes | 
fabſtitute one inſtead of another for the Sake of Va. . 
riety: thus Waller in the Line above is a Trochee, | 
and not an Iambus, & c. 

05% It has been already noted, that in Poetry the 
Accent and long Quantity coincide : but in the Heroic 
Meaſure of ſeveral of our Engliſh Poets, and partict- 


| kaly. of Milton, we * find an accented 0 
15 lable, 
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fable, where it ought to be ſhort ; eſpecially in the 
fifth Place; thus, 
Ewe rig callid Mother of ail Mankind, 


T;ochaic Verle conſiſts of one, two, or three Feet, 
and a long Syllable ; ; and 15 only uſed in Songs and 
| Odes. 


3 erſes of one Foot and a long Syuable, or of chree 

Syllables. | 

In Amaze, 

Lat I gate: 

Can our Ejes 

Reach thy ge? 

May my Lays 

Savell avith Praiſes 

Worthy me, | | 

Wörth thee, ' SW1FrT, 

Dreadfu! Gleams, 

Dijmal Scrtams, 

Fires that glow, 

Shrizks of Woe, 


Szllèn IV. cans, 


is 


1. = Holiaw Groans. ' Pore. 

Verſes of two Feet and a long SyNadle,. or of five 
| | Syllables.. 
=, In the Days of ald,. 

*  Sraries plainly 101d. 

Va- Verſes of hve Feet and a long SyHable, or of 

ee, | . *- feven Syllables. | 
| Daphyt kngavs with Eg Ea. : 

the Haw t6 wex, and haw 16 ö pleaſe ;. 

has | Bat the Folly of bir WE 

Si Makes ber j ole Pitight 1d vix/ BOwirm, 


| = 5 1 | l\ |. 1 
| Fa 
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Mzuanchaiy lifts by Head, 
Mirphtus rõuſès from his Bid, 
Sith unfolds her Arms and wakes, 
| £3? ning Envy draps her Snakes, Pop. 
DaAylic Verſe conſiſts of a ſhort Syllable, with one, 
two, or three Dactylic Feet, and a long Syllable. 


Verſes of a ſhort Syllable, one Dactyl, and a long 
Syllable, or of five Syllables. 

Diftrated with Wie, = 

PII raſh n thi Foe, App1s0n. 

Thus Song cod d prevail 

O'er Death, and o'er Hill, PoE. 


Verſes of a ſhort Syllable, two Dactyls, and a long 
Syllable, or of eight Syllables. 
Ye Shepht#ras {6 cher ful and gay, 
Whoſe Flicks never carele/5ly roam 
Shou'd Corjdon's happen 10 tray, 
Oh! call the poor Wanderers home. 
SHENSTONE. 


Verſes of a ſhort Syllable, Gs | Da8yls, and a long 
Syllable, or of eleven Syllables. 
Dear Dick, prithee tell I what Paſſion you move ? 
The World is in Doubt, whether Hatred or Love; 
And while at gbod Caſhel you rail with ſuch Spite, 
They fertwdly ſuſpeet It is all but à Bite. SwWIF”, 
Anapeftic Verſe conſiſts of two, three, or four Ana- 
pæſtic Feet. 


Verſes of two Feet, or fix Syllables. 


In my Rage ſtall be ſeen 
The Revenge of @ Queen, ApD180N. 
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Ia the lead Trimpet ſeand, 
Ti the Roofs all around | 
The forill E chis riboind. Pop E. 


Verſes of three Feet, or nine Syllables. 
One auòu d think ſpe might like to retire 
To the Bow'r 1 have labour'd to rear, 
. Not a Shrab that 1 heard ber admire, © | 
_ Bt I haſted and plantid it there. SHENSTONE, 


Verſes of four Feet, or twelve nene 


In th? Bloom If her Youth 18 & Clayftur hi rn; 
In 426 Bloom 7. her Graces, too fair for d Nan, 
SHENSTONE, 


All FE 3 Meaſures are — varied by 


5 double Endings with or without Rhyme. Thus, 
= In the Iambic Meaſure. N 
Mv Inder hanging Mountains, <Y 2 | 
 Bifide thi Fall if Fointains, Forer 
| In vain you 700 your parting: 'Lovers .. Z 
. T with fair Winds may waſt him 5 der. P RIOR. 
f Leave dang* rous Truths 1d znſu wcenfs fall Satires, 
4 And Flattery to fulſame Dedicators. Porz. 
To be, or nat to be; that ts the Quẽſtion. 
Whether "tis nõblèr in the Mind 10 2 aff er 
Yhe Slings and Arrows of outrageous Fortune, 
= Or to take Arms againſt à Sta of Troubles, 
1 dad i oppoſing ind them. SHAKESPEAR, 
In the Trochaic Meaſure, 
Seve? Deliifion, 
Cay Confufion, 
O! the pleaſ? ing, pleaſing drab, x 


Whin wi «Je, and when we „ Appison. 
Le 1 | | In 


| * 
(i 3 
| 
ll 


A * 1 —— — 
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In the Dactylic Meaſure. 
What, Madam? no Wältiag. | 
No Reading, nor Talking ? 
Wiſe Backs aud Reflsciön | | 
WII mand the Completion.  SwirrT.- 


Yeu certaruly know, thy? fo loudly you Vaheur, 
Es Y PIte cannot awhund, who attempted hs Dr ater. 


. SWIrr. 
| In the Anapæſtic Meaſure. 
Bite 4 a Cow weu'd be ftartled 2 
Pm in Spite of my Heart led. SWIFT. 


And 1 firmly bilizee, if this kniw'ft bir ds I ds, 


Tb woud ji chufe 0 a whipping Poſt firf 2815 13d 17. 85 


SHENSTONE, 


They are likewiſe 1 inter mixed in Songs 
and Odes, and that in a great Variety of Ways, uſing 
Verſes firſt of one Meaſure, and then of another, in the 
ſame Poem. This Variety of Metre is finely diſplayed, 
and with great Judgment applied, in that celebrated 
Ode of Dryden's on St. Cecilia's Day. 


Hear how Timotheus various Lays ſuxprize, 

And bid alternate Paſffions fall and riſe ; 

While, at each Change, the Son of Lybian Jove 
Now burns with Glory, and then melts with Lowe; 
Now his fierce eyes with ſparkling Fury glow, © 
Now Sighs fleal cut, and Tears begin to flow. 
Perſians and Greeks like Turns of Nature found, 
And the World's Victor ſtocd. ſubdy'd by Sound... 


* avas at the royal F eaſt, for Perſia WON 
By Philip's warlike Son-: 
Aloft in awful State, 
The godlike Hera ſale 
On his Imperial Throne. 
| - | His 


— 
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His valiant Peers were plac'd around, 
Their Brows with Roſes and with Myril:s bound, 
(Co ſhould Deſert in Arms be crown'd, } 
The lovely Thais, by his Side, | 
Sate like a Lloomiug Eaftern Bride, 
In Flowr of Teuth and Beauty's Pride, 
Happy, happy, happy Pair l 
None but the Brave, none but the Brave, 
None but the Brave deſerves the Fair. 
Timotheus plac'd on high 
Amid the tunefud Choir, 
With Flying Fingers touch'd the Lyre ; 
The trembling Notes aſcend the Sky, 
And heav*nly Foy inſpire. 
The Song began from Fove, 
Who left his bliſsful Seats above, 
(Such is the Pow'r of mighty Love } 
A Dragon's fiery Form bely d the God : 
Sublime in radiant Spires he rode, 
When he to fair Olympia preſe'd; 
And while he fought her ſnowy Brea/?, 
Then round her flender Waiſt he curl'd, 
And amp dan image of himſelf, a Sovercignof the Norli. 
The liſt' ning Crowd admire the Iofty Sound, 
A preſent Deity ! they ſhout around, 
4 preſent Deity the vaulted Roofs rebound. 
With rawiſh'd Ears 
The Monarch hears,. 
Aſſumes the God, 
Aﬀets to nod, 
And ſeems to ſhake the Spheres. | 
The Praiſe of Bacchus then the fwert Muſician y 
Of Bacchus, ever fair. and ever young. 
The jolly God in Triumph comes; 
Sound the Trumpets, beat the Drums; 
F 22 d with à purple Grace | 
He /hews his voy Face. | Now 
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' Now give the Hautboys Breath ; be comes ! be comes ! 

Bacchus, ever fair and young, 

Drinking Jeys did firſt ordain : 

Bacchus Bleſſings are his Treaſure, 

Drinking is the Soldier's Pleaſure, 

Rich the Treaſure, 
Saveet the Plenſure ; 

Saveet is Pleaſure after Pain. | 
Soot hd with the Sound, the King grew wain, 
Fought all his Battles or again, 

And thrice he routed all his Foes, and thrice he flew the lain. 
The Maſter ſaw the Madneſs riſe, 
His glowing Cheeks, his ardent Eyes ; 
And, while he Heaw'n and Earth defy'd, 
Chang'd his Hand, and check*d his Pride. 
He choſe a mournful Muje, 
Soft Pity to infuſe : 
He ſung Darius great and good, 

By too ſevere a Fate, 

Fall'n, fallin, falPn, fall'n, 

FalPn from his high Eftate, _ 

And weli®ring'in his Blood; 
| Deſerted, at his utmoſt Need, 
By thoſe his former Bounty fed ! 
On the bare Harth expos'd he lies, 
With not à Friend to cloſe his E Her. 
With dewncaft Looks the joyleſs Victor fate, 
Revolving in his alter'd Soul 
. The various Turns of Chance below : 
And now and then a ſigb he flole, 
And Tears began to flow. 
The mighty Maſter ſmiPd to ſee 
That Lowe was in the next Degree; 
'Tavas but a kindred Sound to mode, 
Fer Pity melts the Soul to Lowe. 


Soft 
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Softly faveet in Lydian Meaſures, 
Soon be ſooth*d his Soul to Pleaſures ; 
War, he ſung, is Toil and Trouble, 
Honour but an empty Bubble; 
| Newer ending, ſtill beginning; 
Fighting ftill, and ſtill deſtroying 3 1 
of the World be worth thy winning, 
Tin, O] think it worth enjoying, 
Lovely Thais fits beſide thee 
4 Take the Good the Gods provide thee. 
= The many rend the Skies with loud Applauſe ; 
do Lowe was crown®d, but Mufic won the Caule, 
The Prince, unable to conceal his Pain, 
Gag d on the Fair, 
Who caus d his Care, 
And figh'd and loo d, figh'd and loot' d, 
Sigh'd and look'd, and figh'd again. 
| At length æuith Wine and Lowe at once ep preſvd 
The Vanpuiſb d Victor ſunk upon her Breaſt . 
Woo ſtrike the golden Lyre again, 
A louder yet, and yet a louder Strain ; 
Brea his Bands of Sleep afunder, 
And rouſe him like a rattling Peal of Thunder. 
Hark, hark, the horrid Sound 
Has rais'd up his Head; 
As awak'd from the Dead, 
And amaz'd he flares around. 
Revenge! Rewenge Timotheus cries, 
See the Furies ariſe ! 
See the Snakes that they rear, 
How they hift in their Hair, 
And the Sparkles that flaſh in their Eyes ! 
| Behold a ghaſtly Band, 
Each a Torch in his Hand ! 


The/t 
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Thife are Grecian Gheojts that in Battle were lain, 
Aud undi. 17 d remain, | 
Iuglericus tn the Plot 
Gwe rhe Veareance Aue 
79 the qa Ali a? 4t 7 YEW. 
Beheld how they ifs their Torches on 112 
He ; they eint to the Perſian Alodes, To 
And glitt'ri 2 Temples of their huftile Gods J 
8 Yhe Pri inc "OS applaud def a fu o Joy, 
Aud the King jeiz'd a Flat eau, with Leal to deren: 
| Thais led the ay, | 
To light him to his Prey; 
And like ancther Helen, fir'd another Tray. 
Thus long ago, 
Ere heaving Beltows learn'd to Lows 
While Organs yet were mute, 
Timotheus to his breathing Flute, 
And founding Lyre, 
Could fell the Soul to Rage, er kindle ft Defre. 


The above Specimens: may ſerve to dire& the 
Learner to arrange the Words of every Kind of Eng- 
tifh Verſe in ſuch Order, as to make it run with ſome 
Degree of Smoothneſs : but an elegant Method of 
Verſification is only to be acquired by a careful and 
nice Obſervation of the beſt Engliſh Poets. 


Of ETYMOLOGY. 
TYMOLOGY teaches the Nature and Properties 
of Words, or Parts of Speech, together with their 


Derivations, Endings, and Likene/5 to one another. 4 
The Parts of Speech in the Engliſh Language are < 
vine, viz. Article, R or Neun, Adjectiwe, 4 


Pereuoun, 
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Prenonn, Fer b, Adverb, Preps gr tion, Conj unction, Inter- 


| gection, 5 


Of = re 5 


The Article is a Word ſet before a Subſtantive to 
determine its Signification. 
The Engliſh Language has only two Articles, @ oz 


an, and the. 


A or an 1s uſed indefinitely to ſignify any Thing e of 
a Kind, without confining it to a particular Thing ; 
as give me 4 Book, that is, any Book; and is hence 
called the Judefinite Article. 

A or an is likewiſe uſed for each or every; as twenty 
Pounds a Man, that is, each Man; forty Pounds a 
Year, that is, every Tear ; three miles an Hour, that 
18, each or every Hour. 

The is uſed defi nitely to fi: -nify what particular 
Thing is meant, as give me tbe Book, ſuppoſe, in the 
Window ; and js hence called the Definite Article. 

A is ſet before Subftantives or Adjedtives Joined to 
Salſtanti ves, when they begin with a Conſonant, in the 
Singular Number enly ; as a Quill, @ gad Pen ; and 


an when they begin with a Vowel or ſilent &; as an 


Ape, an Herb, an eic Poem, an honeſt Man. 

Oz/. The Subfantive Means, and the Adjedives 
few, many, great many; or a Number which collec- 
tively taken conveys the Idea of Unity, are Excep- 
tions to this Rule; as, A good Charager ſhould be 


employed as a Means of doing good. 4 few 


days. © A Mother of a many Children. A great 
mauy Men. A unared Chips." e WORE 
Sailors, ke. | 

The is ſet before 4 or Adjeftives joined to 
Subftantives, when they begin either with a Vowel or 


Conſonant, in both Numbers; as the Army, the. Bi- 


Hape, the exart Ti ines the * Senators. 
De 
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The is alſo ſometſmes prefixed to Adverbs of the 
Comparative and Superlative Degrees, in order to 
mark the Degree more ſtrongly, and define it more 
preciſely ; as, <* The more they know him, the more 
they admire him.“ „“ He behaved 2% my# en | 
of them all. 

O4%½ 1. The Article is ſet after the Adjectiwes all, 
fach, many, what, or thoſe that are preceded by the 
Adverbs as, how, ſo, too; as all the Men; ſuch a Man; 

many a Man; what a Mw: ; as great a Man; how 
 eviſe a Man; Jo good a Man; too kind a Man. 

Oz/. 2. When a Subfantive has no Article before 
it, it is taken in the largeſt Senſe; Man 1s mortal; * 
a that 1 is, all Mazkind, 


Of a $UBS TAN TIYE, 


A Subfantive or Nown is che Name of any Being or 
Thing that is the object of the Senſes or Underſtand- 
ing, and is expreſſed ſimply in itſelf; as Mes, Bird, 
Virtue, Lowe, Foy, &c. 2 | 

SubRantives are of two Kinds, 3 and Proper. 

A Subſtantive Common is a Name common to the 
ſeveral Individuals of the ſame Kind; as a Man, a 
City, a Tree; meaning any Man, any City, any Tree. 

A Subftantive Proper is a Name proper to one par- 
ticular Object, as diſtinguiſhed from all others of the 
ſame Kind; as Zo, London, an Oak, &c. | 

O. Proper Names of Per/ons, Countries, Cities, Ri- 
vers, Mountains, Metals, Herbs, &c. as alſo the Ab- 
ftrat Names * of Virtues, FVices, and other Diſpoſi- 
tions of the Mind, have generally no Article before 


* Abſtract Names are thoſe which are the Objects of the Under- 14 
ſtanding only, being not perceptible by the Senſes; as Juſtice, F 
Mercy, Foith, Hope, bc. | 
. ON | | them ; y 
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them; as William, England, York, Trent, Veſuwius, 
Cold, Silwer, Sage, Marjoram, Temperance, Pride, Hu- 
mility, &c. except ſome Word be underſtood; as he 
Danube; that is, the River Danube; or by Way of 
Eminence; as the City, * London; - the Poet, 
meaning Pope. 
A Subſtanti ve admits of three Things 5 Gender » N um- 
ber, and Caſe. | 


Of GENDER. 14 
Gender | is the Diſtinction of Sex. | | - i 
The Exgliſb Language has three Genders, the Ma * 

culine, the Feminine, and the Neuter. N ll 
The Maſculine Gender is applied to the Names of 18 

Animals that fignify Males; as a Man, a Horſe, &c. | Kt 
The Feminine Gender is applied io the Names of i 

Animals that ſignify Females ; as a Woman, a Mare, | Li 

| 


&c. 

The Meuter Gender i is apalied to the Names of Ob- 
jects that ſignify neither Males nor F emales; as a Tree, 
a Houſe, a Garden. 

O. 1. When a SubStantive akin either Sex, ano- 
ther Subfantive is placed before it, to ſignify which 
Sex is intended; as a Marn-/ervant, a Maid-fervant, - 

2 Cock Jbarrow, a Hen- ſparrow, a He-bear, a The- | 
bear. 

O8/. 2. Some Words diſtinguiſh their Sex, by their 
Endings ; as Actor in the Maſculine makes Afreſs in 
"the Feminine ; Poet, Poetefs ; Hero, Heroine 3 ; Executor, 
Executrix, &c. J 

O 3. Some Subfantives naturally Neuter are by 
a Figure * converted into the Maſculine or Feminine 


bender; as when we ſay of the Sun, he is ſetting ; 
, and of a Ship, She fails well, &c. 


» Prowopoyesa or Perfonification, 


%» 8 


; 7 
1 * 
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o N UMBER. 


Number is the Repreſentation of an Object conſi. 
dered as one or more. 


Subſtantives are of two 3 the Singular and 


the Plural, 
The Singular Number is uſed to pews one Objec 


only; - as a Beo, a Pen, 
The Plural Number is uſed to expreſs more e Objed: 


than one; and is commonly formed by the Addition 


of 5 to the Singular; as Books, Pens. 
ofe. If the Singular Number end in ce, ge, ge, or 


Ke, the Addition of 5 in the Plural makes another en- 


tire Syllable ; as Face, Fa-ces ; Cage, Ca ges 3 Ale, 
Noiſes ; Prize, Pri-zes, | 


0 1. Subſtantives 4 in ch, 4, 5 , and &, 
form their Plurals by adding the Syllable es to their 


Slixgulars; as Coach, Coaches; Rebus, Rebuſes; Brujh, 


Bruſbes; Truſs, Truffes ; Fox, Foxes. 
Ob. 2. Subſtantives ending 1 in y ifter a Conſonant 
form their Plurals by turning y into zes ; as Ciiy, Ci- 
ties, &c. But if y follows a Vowel, y is retained, and 
s only is added to it; as Day, Days, &C. 

OH 3. Subſtantives ending 1 in for /e, form their 
Plurals by turning F or fe into ves; as Calf, Calves; 
Wife, Wives, &c. But Dwarf, Sharf, Wharf, Brief, 
Chief, Grief, Handkerchief, Miſchief, Relief, Hoof, 
Pref, Roef, Fife, Strife, &c. and moſt SubPantive: 
ending in F; as Muf, Stu, &c. form their Plural: 
by adding only; except Slg which makes Srawe:, 


OH 4. Some few Subftantives form their Plural 


differently from any of the former; as Man; Nen; 
Woman, i omen; Child, Children; ; Brother, Brethrei 


or Brothers ; ; Bits Oxen ; Cow Comms or Line; » Sow, 
Sorbit 


Thi 


Wy ww wo c We I'S 


wy” 
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Foy or * ; Diz, Dice ; * Lou 25 Lice; Meuse, 
Mice: Goofe, Gegſe; Penny, Pence; Foot, Feet 1 J Te 5 
Teeth, &C. 


Ob/. 5. Words originally Hebrew, Gree, Latin, 
and French, form their Plurals as they are in the Ori- 
ginals; as Cherub, Cherubim; 3 Seraph, Serathim ; 


Phanomenon, Phenomena; Genius, Cenii; 4r at 


Arcana ; Beau, Beaux; Moni eur, 22 ſeurs, &c. 
OZ/. 6. The Singalar Number of Subſtanti ves, which 
are ſpelled alike in both Numbers, is diſtinguiſhed 
from the Plural by the Article à deing prefixed to it; 
as a Sheep, Sheep; a Deer, Deer, &c. 
O0. 7, Proper Names of Perſons, Countries, Citi 7 


Rivers, Mountains, want the Plural Number; as Tþ;- 
mos, Italy, Rome, Tiber, Atna ;—o0f Metals, as Gola, 


Saler, Tin, Lead, Copper, c. —of Herbs; as Sage, 
Rue, Parſley, Sorrel, Mint, Thyme, Marjoram, &c. ex- 
cept Lees, Onions, Cabbages, Lettuces, Artichokes, 
Nettles, &c.—of Spices 3 ; as Pepper, Ginger, Mace, 
Crunamon, &c. except Clowes, Nutmegs, &C,—of 
Drugs; as Bark, Mercury, Opium, & c.—of Liquids.; 
as Ale, Beer, Wine, Brandy, Rum, Oil, Milk, &c. 
except when they ſignify /everal/ Sorts ; as Wines, 
Brandies, Rums, Oils, &c.—of ſeveral Sorts of Grain 
as Wheat, Rye, Barley, &c. except Beans, Peaſe, Oats, 
Tares, &c. and the ab/ira#t Names of Virtues and 
Vices, and other Diſpoſitions of the Mind; as Forti- 
tude, Coauardice, Induſtry, Jaleneſt, Sebriety, Drunken- 
neſs, Generofity, Parſimony, Ke. 

Nete, Proper Names, when they are uſed by Way of 
Eninente, or Diſtinction; or when there are /everal 
of the ſame Name, admit of a Plural; as the Marl bo- 
reaghs, the. Cefar 4, the Scipios, &c. | | a 

Note alſo, Some Sxlfantives from the Nature ofithe 


Things they expreſs are uſed only in the Plural 


Number 3 3 


r 


PP 
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Number; as Shears, Sciſſars, Snufſers, Tongs, Pellinw;, 
Lungs, &c. to which maysbe added Alms, Alps, Ar. 
nals, Aſhes, Bowels, Breeches, Creſſes, EY Cood;, 
Thanks, Wages. + 


oO C42 z 


Cafe being conſidered as a Change of Termination, 


the Engliſh Subſtantive has only two Caſes, the Vomi- 
native and the Genitive ; but as it expreſſes by the 


Help of Prepoſitions, thoſe Relations, which in ſome 
Languages are chiefly marked by Caſes, or the different 
Endings of the Subſtantive ; Grammarians have, by 

a Change of Prepaſition, declined it with fix Cajes in 


both Numbers, viz. the Nominative, Genitive, Dative, 


Acciſatiwe, Vocatiwe and 4blative. 
The Nominativ Caſe expreſſes the Subject of the 
Verb ſimply in itſelf; as a Boy, a Houſe, a Bridge. 
The Genitive Caſe expreſſes the Relation of Pro- 
perty or Paſſeſion, and has the Prepoſition of going 
before it, or an Apoſtrophe, with the Letter 5 coming 


after it; as the Learning of the Maſter, or the Maſter 35 


Learning. 


Ide Dative Caſe expreſſes the Relation of the Ob- 
ject to, or for which any Thing is given or done, and 


has commonly the Prepoſitions zo or for going before 
it; as Virtue affords Comfort to the Mind. He went © 


an Errand for the Maſter, 


The Accu/ative Caſe expreſſes the Relation af the 


Objeẽt on which the Action implied in the Verb ter- 

minates; as a Child loves Toys. 

The Vocatiwe Caſe is uſed in calling or ſpeaking 

to an Object, with or without the Exclamation O; 

as O wretched Man, Lord; theu art my Hope, Hear, 

O Heavens! 5 ah 
e 


| _ at 3 | OT) 8 * = 


cerning, from, in, on, out of, fince, through or thorough, 


1} I met him on the Road, & c. 


The Declenſion of gubſtanti ves. | 
Singular, [ Plural, 
Nom. A Book. Nom. Books. 


Gen. Of a Book or Boots. | Gen. Of Books. | 
Dat. To, or for a Book. |; Dat. To, or for Books, 


Acc. A Book. ACC: Books. 
: Voc. O Book, or Book. | Voc. O Books, or Books. 
| Abl. In a Book. © Abl. Iz Books. 
. | Note, Subſtantives that 10 the Article the befor | 

them want the Vocative Caſe, thus: | 
= | Singular. -- „ 
> WH Nom. The Book. Nom. The Books. 
: Gen. Of the Book, or the | Gen. Of the Boaks. 
8 Bool s. Dat. To, or for the Books, 
. Dat. To, or for the Book, Acc. The Books, 
4 Acc. The Book. Voc. 1. wanting. 
* Voc. Is wanting. . Abl. In the Books. 
mn Abl. In the Book. 1 
Note 1. Sometimes the Genitive Ca/e Plural ending 

he in «1s diſtinguiſhed by the Apoſtrophe only; as ze 
r- Reaper“ Wages, for the Wages of the Reapers ; _ | 

times the Genitive Singular; as, for Righttouſmeſe* 
ng date; and ſometimes the Poſſeſſive Sign is omitted in 
0; both Numbers ; 5 as Priamus Daughter, the 3 | 
ary 35255 : | | 


=. Singular, 
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The AZative Caſe expreſſes the Relation of the 
Object by the Prepoſitions about, after, at, by, con- 


upon, with, without, going before it; as, I will write 
| 70 you about this Affair. He was a little after his Time. 


70 
Singular. 

Nom. 4 Coach. . 

Gen. Of a Coach, or C oach*s 

Dat. To; or fer a Coach. 

Acc. A Coach. | 

Voc. O Coach, or Coach. 


Abl. [ra Coach. 


ne Fa POE 
Singular, 

Nom. A City. 
Gen. Of a C:ty, or City's. 
Dat. To, or for a City, 
Acc. 4 City. | 
Voc. O Cry, or Gity. 
Abl. In à Cty. 


. Singular, 

Kom. 4 Day. 

Gen. Of a Day, or Day? Fa 
Dat. To, or Vor a Doy. . 
Acc. A Day. 


Voc. O Day, or Day. 
=" be In a Day. N 


5 Singular. 5 
Nom. 4 CGG a © 
Gen. Of aCalf, or Calf*s. 
Dat. To, or for a e 


4 * 


Acc. 4 Calf. 


Abl. I a Calf. 


% 


ws . Some Irregular, Subflancives "Sr the Gi 
ſtrophe before it in the 


Plural Number as well as Singular, thus: 
— 


tive Caſe by s with an 


Us > 


— 
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Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 


O Coaches „or Coaches, 
In Coaches, 


| Nom. 


Gen. 
Dat. 


Acc. 


Voc. 
Abl. 


Nom. Days. 
Of Days. 
To, or for Days. 


Gen. 
Dat. 


Acc. 
Voc. 


I 2 5 


| Nom. Calves. 
Gen. Of Calves, 


Dat. 


Acc. 
4 I Voc. 


bl. 


Plural. 
Coaches. 
Of Coaches, 
To, or for Coaches, 
Coaches. 


Plur al. 
Cities. 
Of Cities. 
To, or for Cities, | 
Cities. 8 
O Cities, Or Cilies. 
In Cities. | 


Plural. 


Days. | 
O Days, or Doy:. 
In Days. 


Plural. 


Zo, or for Calves, ; 
Calwes. 

O Calwes, or C ae 
Tn. Calves. 


Singular, 


70 


lt“. 


333 
Ten! 


1 the 


yular, 
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Singular. Plural. 
Nom. 4 Man. Nom. Men. 


Gen. a Man, or Man's, Gen. OF Men, or Men 5 


Dat. To, or for a Man. Dat. To; or for Men. 


Acc. 4 Man, . ASS Mens 
Voc. O Man, or Mau. Voc. O Mex, or Men. 
Abl. In a Man, „I Abl. In Men. 


Or an ADJECTIVE. 


An Adjective is a Word that expreſſes the Manner, 
Property, or Quality of any Being or Thing; but con- 
veys no full Idea or Image to the Mind, unleſs it be 
joined to a Word to make it underſtood : thus a good, 


| fre, ſparp, &c. may mean a good, fine, ſharp any Thing, 


we know not what: but if we add Boy, Picture, Knife 
to them, thus a good Boy, a fine Picture, a ſharp Knije, 
x will give us a juſt Idea of the Senſe of the 3 
ſton, 

Hence an 3 may be aidinguihed from a 
$10fantive thus, add the Word Thing to it, and if 
with this Addition it makes Senſe, it is an Adjective, 
if Nonſenſe, it is a Subſtantive ; thus a good Thing, 


a bad Thing, are conſiſtent Expreſſions, and therefore 


god and bad are Adjectives; but a Man 7. hing, a A 
Tree Thing, are inconſiſtent Expreſſions, and therefore 
Man and Tree are Subſtantives. | 

Note, An Adje&ive put without a Subftantive, with 
the Definite Article before it, becomes a Subſtantive 
in Senſe and Meaning, and is wrote as a Sub/fantive ; 
a8, God rewards the Good, aud puniſhes the Bad. 

In Engliſh the Aajefive has no Variation with 
reſpect to Caſe, Gender, or Number, but admits of 
Degrees of Compariſon. 

The Degrees of Compariſon are three, the Pofi tive, 


Cimparathve, and Superlative. 
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The Poſitive Degree expreſſes the Nature or Quality 
of an Object without any Increaſe. or Diminution ; as 
bard, /oft. 85 
The Comparative :ncreaſes or leſſens the Po/itiwe in 
| Signification ; as harder, more or leſs hard ; [6 ofter, 
more or leſs fo ft. | 
The Superlative increaſes or Me the Poſitive to 
the higheſt or loweſt Degree it is capable of; az 
hardeſt, very, moſt or oo hard, 2 Heſt, dery, moſt or 
leapt ft. 
OC. 1. Adjedives of o one Syllable only for the moſt 
Part form their Comparatives by adding » to the F- 
fitive, if it end with the Vowel e, and er, if with a 
: Conſonant ; as cee, wer ; fair, fairer, &C. and 
their Superlatives by adding /? to the Peſiti ve, if it 
end with the Vowel e, and %, if with a Conſonant, 
as wiſe, wiſeſt ; fair, faireſ?, &C. | 
OB. 2. Adjectives of two or more Syllables for the 
moſt Part form their Comparatives by taking more or 
ieſ before the Pofitive ; as learned, more, or leſs learned, 
&c. and their Superlatives by taking very, moſt or 
Leaf before the Poſitive ; as learned, very, moſt or leaft 
learned. | 
But Adjefives of two Syllables that end in y after 
a Conſonant, may form their Compariſon by changing 
the y into z, and adding er for the Comparative, and 
eft for the Superlative ; as worthy, worthier, eworthicft, 7 
Aajecti ves allo that end in le after a Mute, s that 
are accented on the laſt Syllable, may be formed by 
i 1 or er, and / or %; as aimble, nimbler, nimbliſt; 
F | polite, politer, politeſ? ; alert, alerter, alerteſt, &c. 
Note, Double Comparatives and Superlati ves are not 
to be uſed: for more wiſer and moſt auiſeſt is the ſame 
as more more wiſe, and moſt moſt wiſe, which is falle 


Grammar. Likewiſe Adjectives that have in chem- 
| ſelves 


th 
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ſelves a Superlative Signification, - do not properly 
admit of the Superlative Form ſuperadded; ſuch as 
chiefeſt, extremeſt, & c. But the double Superlative 
moſt higheſt is with ſingular Propriety applied to the 
Supreme Being, who is higher than the hight. 

O8f. 3. Aajecti vt that vary from the above deſcribed 
Forms of Compariſon are called Irregulars ; as, 


Poſitive. - Comparative. Superlative. 
Good, Better, Beſt. 
Bad, evil, orill, Mere, Warft. 
Much, or Many, More, e. 
Near,  Nearer, Neareſt, or next:. 
Late, Laier, or latter, Lateſt, or laft. 
=_ Leſs, © Leaſt. 
Of, ner, OfrneſtY | 
b Note, the Superlative of ſome Wants i 1s formed by 
adding the Adverb mf to the End of them; as, 
I Up, | Upzer, Uppermoſt, or upmoſt. 
r Above, Oger, Oermoft. 
„ Bebind, Hinder, 8 Hindermoſt. ; 
Ir | Beneath, Nether, Wetbermoſi. 
/- Rows | Former, Foremoſt. 
= | Dtter,  Uttermet, or utmoſß. 
er : Outer, Outermoſt. 
19 | Under,  OUnaermoſt, 
nd Note alſo, Moſt is ſometimes added to a Sulſfar = 
ft, tive, as topmoſt, ſout bmoſt. 
2 3 Of a PRONOUN. 
1; A Pronoun is a Word uſed inftead of 8 Noun, to 


prevent the too frequent Repetition of it. 
Pronouns are of two Kinds, Ade: and 46. 


not 
; Jefive. - 
on | 07 N Subſtantiwe. : 
A 
3 FFP, 8 are J. thou, he, ſhe, it, with 
he their Plurals wwe, ye, or you, they. 


I-73 * Pronouns 
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Phenix Sabftantive admit of Number, Per ſon, our, 
and Caſe. | 
| or - NUM B 1 


The Numbers of Pronouns, like thoſe of Subſtan- 
tives, are two, the Singular and che Plural. | 


Of P:F 8 © N. | 
The Persons of Pronouns are three in both Numbers, 


he flrſt Perſon | ? | 
T hou is the ſecond Perſon Singular. 
He, foe, or it is the third Perſon \ ; 


Ie is the firſt Perſon | | 
27, or yen is the ſecond Perſon | Tine, 
7 hey is the third Perſon 


O %% When a Perſon ſpeaks of himſelf, he ſays J; 

when to a Perſon, he ſays thou, or you; when of a 
* Perſon, he ſays he, he; when of a Thing, he ſays i; 

when of himſelf and another Perſon or Perſons, he 
ſays abe; when to two or more Perſons, he ſays ye or 

you 3 when of two or more Perſons or Thangs, he ſays 

8 they. 

Note, You is properly ſpeaking the ſecond Perſon 

Plural, but it is by Way of Complaiſance or Chaliy 

applied to one Perſon, as well as more. 


Of GENDER. 


Gender has Reſpect only to the third Perſon Singular 


of the Pronouns he, ſpe, t | 
He is Maſculine, fhe is F 4 1 it is Weuter. 


*The Reaſon why Gender is Hot applied to the fi and fecend 
Perſons of Pronouns is, becauſe the Perſons fpeaking, or ſpoken to, 
being ſuppoſed to be preſent to each other, their Sex from * 


I wy 


* 


ar 


of 


cond 
to; 
ures 
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Pronouns Sußſtanti we are declined with fix Caſes in 


the Manner following: 


Singular. 
Nom. J. | 


Gen, Of me, or mine. 


Dat. To, or for me. 
Acc. Me. 


Voc. I avanting. 


Abl. By me, 


Singular. 
Nom. T how. 


Gen, Of thee, or thine, | 
Dat. To, Or for thee. 


Acc. Thee. 


Voc. O thou. 


Abf. By 2hee. 


Singular. 
Nom. He. | 
Gen. Of him, or bes, 
Dat. To, or for him. 


- Acc, Him; 
"Foe.  & TWAntiNg. 


Abl. By him. 


B Plural. 
Nom. Ee. 

Gen, Of us, or ours. 
Dat. 7e, or for ut. 
e. Us. 

Voc. Is wanting, 
CAbl. By ws. 


| „ Plural. 

Nom. Te, or o.. 
Gen. Of you, or your's. 
Det. To; or iv owe 


Acc. Yor. 


or ou. f 


Abl. By Jones 


| 5 Plural. 


Nom. They. | 
Gen. Of them, or their” 6. 
Dat. Ts, or for them. 


Acc. Chem, 


Voc. I. wanting. 


Abl. By them. 


| 


and other n is eaſily known, and needs not be marked 
by a Piſtinction ef Gender; whereas the Perſon or Thing ſpoken 
of by the third. being abſent, and in many Reſpetts unknown, it is 
neceſſaty that it ſhould be marked by a Diſtinction of Gender; at 


leit when ſome particular Perſon or Thing 1 is ſpoken of, which 
oughit 00 be more diſtinctly marked. 


Low TR. 


2D 4 ah Singular, 


A rr EE Torn 


Voc. O ye, or yo; Or ye. 


2 


— 


hath 


93 — yy 
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Singular. Plural. 
Nom. Se. I Nom. They, 
Gen. Of her, or her's, | Gen. Of them, or vheir's, 
Dat. To, or for her. Dat. To, or for them, 
Ace: Her. - | Acc. Them. 
Voc. 1. Wanting. Voc. I. abanting. 
Abl. By Her. Abl. By them. 
gar, - | „ 
Nom. I.. Nom. They. 
Gen. Of zz, or it's. - Gen. Of them, or their“. 
Dat. To, or fer it. Dat. To, or fer them, 
AAA Acc. Them. 
Voc. 15 wanting. | Voc. I. wanting. 
Abl. By we. | Abl. By them. 


Nete, As Articles are put before ſuch Words only 
as require defining; and as Preaouns do of themſelves 
particularly diſtinguiſh the Perſons or Things of which 
we ſpeak, they therefore de not admit of the Article 
before them. - 


W of 8 Aajecti ve. 


8 Adjectie are of five Kinds, Pact Nve, Re- 
lati ve, Interrogative, Definitive, and Diftributive. 

Poſeffeve Pronouns, ſo called, becauſe they denote 
Poſſeſſion or Property, are © Ys * our, your, his, her, 
its, their. 

Note, They are ſometimes uſed to expreſs the Cauſe 
or Author of a Thing; as, This is your Doing; that 
is, You are the Cauſe of this. | art 

Relative Pronouns, ſo called, becauſe they relate te ns 
ſome Word or Phraſe going before, which is thence | 
called the Antecedent, are who, which, and that. 


I bat 


Ge OR le 


at 


N hai is a Kind of Compound Relatide, and is equi- 
valent to is which, or that which, 8 c 
1/14 is of both Numbers, and is thus declined, 


| Singulas and Plural. 
Nom. Ngo. I Acc. hon. 


Gen. Of whom, or auh“. Voc. Is ꝛbanting. 
Dat. To, or for whom. | Abl. With whom. 


Which, that, and what, are likewiſe of both Num- 
bers, but without varying their Termination; z except 
that aue is ſometimes uſed, eſpecially among the 
Poets, as the Genitive of awh:ch ; thus, Is there 
any other Doctrine, whoſe Followers are puniſhed ?'?. 


-ADDISON. a 


Of Man's firſt N and the Fruit 

Of that forbidden Tree, whoſe mortal Taſte | 

W Death into the Tet, and all our Woe. 
MiLTon. 


Interrogative Pronouns, ſo called, becauſe they are 


uſed in aſking Queſtions, are who, which, what, and 


whether, Who, which, and what, are under the ſame © 


Circumſtances with the Relatives 1 in Reſpect to Number 
and Decleſi 4 en. 


Whether is uſed, but without Variation,” in the 


Singular Number only. 
Definitive Pronouns, ſo called, becauſe they are uſed 


to define or limit the Subſtantive they repreſent, or 


are joined to, are his, that, another, other, any, Jome, + 


one, none, the ſame, 


Dy Singular. 
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This, that, another; other, are thus declined. 


Singular. | Plural. 
Nom. TH. Nom. The. 
Gen. Of this. 1 5 Gen. Of theſe. 
Dat. To, or for this, Dat. | To, or for theſe. 
Acc. This. Acc. Fheſe. 
Voc. [5 wanting. | Voc. Is wanting. 
Abl. With this. Abl. Wh theſe. 
Singular. Plural. 


Nom. Tat. 
Gen. Of thar, 


Nom. Theſe. 
Gen. Of theſe. | 
Pat. To, or ſer theſes 


— -.  Aec. Thoſe, 
Voc. Is wanting, Voc. Is wanting. 
Abl. With that, I Abl. With thoſe. 
Singular. ä Plural. 
Nom. Anotber. I Nom. Other. 
Gen. Of another, or anc- | Gen. other. 
ther*s.. e | 
Dat. To, or for another. Dat. To, or for other, | 
Ace. Another. Acc. Other. | 
Voc. 1s wanting. Soc. 1s Wanting. . 
Abl. With another.” Abl. With other. f 
Singular. Plural. 
Nom. The other. Nom. The other. 
Gen. Of the ether, or the Gen. Of the other. a 
| other*s. ; e 
Dat. To, or for the other. | Dat. To, or for the other. by 
,, Acc. The otber. | al 
Voc. 1. Wanting. Voc. Is wanting. 
Abl. With the other. Þ Abl. With the other. 
Any, ſeme, the ſame, are of both Numbers, but with- 
cout Variation in their Dęclenſion. One and none are = 
| M 


ol the Singular Number only. 


Difiri- 


T. 


Lge 
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Ditributive Pronouns, ſo called, becauſe they relate 
to a Number of Perſons or Things taken ſingly, are 
each, every, either, either, ewhether. 

Each relates to two or more Perſons or Things, 


and ſignifies b9th or all of them taken ſeparately. 


Every relates to ſeveral Perions or Things, and ſig- 
nifies a/{-of them taken ſeparately. 

Either relates to two Perſons or Things taken ſe- 
parately, and ſignifies the ohe or the other. 

Neither relates to two Perſans or Things taken ſes 
parately, and fignifies not one, nor other. | 

I bether relates to two Perſons or Things taken fe- 
parately, and ſignifies which of the two. 

They are without Variation in their Declenſion. 

Own is an Adjective, or rather, as Dr. Low n 
obſerves, the Participle (oben) of the Verb to cave, 
that is, to 2%, or be the right Owner of a Thing 


and is joined to Pofſeſſives in both Numbers; as u 


gun Ioney ;. peur £2072 Horſes. 
Sele, wich in the Plural makes ſelves, when joined 
to / Poe Tues, partake s of the Nature of a Noun ; as, 
thy/elf knoweft. They are both uſed to expreſs Energy 
or Oppoſition ; as, I delivered it with my oww# Hands ; 
that is, 207 by the Hands of anoſl her. A 
He went 5ime/f; that is, he and us one elſe. 
Self is alſo uſed in forming a reciprocal pronoun: „ 
as, he hurt 22 lf; they blamed themſelwes. | . e 
Note, Himself, itſelf, and ihemfetves, are by Cuſtom 
but very improperly, ſubſtituted for Biſelf, it 22 
and their-/elues in the Nominative Caſe. 


OF a 5 Z N B. 


A Verb is a Word which f gnifies Doing, Sufering, 
or Being, with the Deſignation of Number, Perſon, 
Mood, and Tenſe; ; and is known by taking any of 
D 6 the 


4 
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the Pronouns Subſtantive, or the Word 70 before it, 
and making Senſe ; as / 2 ing, he is loved, we 1 8 
Kc. or 10 fing, to be loved, to rejoice. 

Verbs are variouſly divided: with Reſpec to the 
Subject, they are divided into A&#ive, Paſſive, and 
Neuter ; with Reſpect to their Inflection, they are di- 
vided into Regular and an, 3 Perſonal and Im- 
gerſonal. | 

A Perb is called Aas, becauſe it n Action F: 
as 7 rule," I puniſh, &c. which ſignify the Action of 
ruling, puniſhing. 

A Verb Active is either'T ran/tive or Intranſitive. 

Tranfitive, when the Action paſſes over from the 
Agent to the Obje#, or has an Effect upon ſome other 
Thing; as {rule a Kingdom. 

Here the Action of ruling paſſes over from the Agent 
7 to the object Den ; and therefore the Verb is 
Tranſitive. 

Intranſitive, when the AAion does not paſs over 
to any ee, but terminates in the Agent; as 1 
avalk. 

Here the Action of «va/iing does not paſs over to 
any Object, but terminates in the Agent J; and 
therefore the Verb is Intran/itive. | 
A Verò is called Paffive, becauſe it expreſſes pal. 
Fon, or the Receiving of an Action; as I am ruled. 

Here the action of ruling is ſuffered or received by 
the Object J; and therefore the Verb is Paqtwve. 

Hence if the Agent go before the Verb, and the 
Objet follow it, the Verb is Active; as 1 praife 
-. | 
But if the O4je#? go before the Verb, and the Agent 
follow it, the Verb is Paſſive; as thou art praijed 
by me. 


A Verò 3s called den becauſe it at neither 
| Aﬀion 
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Aion nor Paſſion, but Being, or a. State or Condition 


of Being, as 1 am, 1 ſleep. 

All Verbs Neuter are [ntranſitive.. 

O4/. As the Conſtruction of the Verb Actiue Intran- 
fitive, and of the Verb Neuter is the ſame, but their 
different Meaning not always clear ; Grammarians, 
in order to avoid perplexity, have given them both 
the Name of Verbs Meuter. 

There are alſo other Yerbs, by the Help of which 
the Engliſh Verbs are principally conjugated, called 
therefore Auxiliary or Helping Verbs; they are hall, 


evill, may, can, do, have, be, with their Variations, - 


and let and muſt, which have no Variation. 
Of NUMBER and PERSON. 
Verbs have two Numbers, the & ingular and Plural; 
3 three Perſons in each Number; viz. 7, "_ be 


fr, or 7 ;. ne or you, 750 
of MO O D. 
A Mood is a particular Form of the Verb, denoting 


the Manner in which the Thing z5s, does, or, /uffers ; 25 


or expreſſing an Intention of Mind nnn ſuch 


Being, Doing, or Suffering. | ; 
There are five Moods, the cannon Tinperative, - 


Potential, Subjunftive, and Infinitive; 


The Indicative Mood ſimply declareth or affirmeth - 
a Thing; as I call; or elſe aſketh a Queſtion ; as 4% 


[ call ? 
The Iinperative Mood commandeth, entreateth, ex- 


horteth, or permitteth; as go! thou; ler us ftay; mind 
Je; let them play. 
The Potential Mood implieth Power, Poſlibility, Li- 
berty, Will, Obligation; or Neceſſity; as I can walk 
I may read; I would hnow ;- {muſt write. 


The Subjunctive Mood mentioneth a Thing under a 
Condition, 
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Condition, Suppoſction, or the like, and is common{; | 


ſubjoined to ſome- other Verb. in the ſame Sentence 
upon which it depends, and has always a Conjunction 
or Indefinite before it; as if 4 come; whojoevy he Le. 


The 1rfnitive Mood is uſed in an unlimited ſenſe, | 


without either Number or Perſon, or Nominative 
Caſe before it ; and is commonly known by the Sign 
fo; as to love. 

The Participle is a certain F orm of a Verb, and 
like it denotes Being, Doing, or Suffering, with the 
Defignation of Time ſuperadded. 

Note, When it has no Reſpect to Time ; or when it 
is joined to a Subſtantive to expreſs the Property or 
Quality of it ; or when it is compounded with a Pre- 
pc ſition, which the Verb it comes from cannot be 
compounded with, it becomes an Adjective; as a 
purliug Stream, a learned Mau, an unfeeling Wretch. 


Of TENS £. 
Tenſe being the Diſtinction of Time can, properly 


fpeaking, have only three Variations, the preſent, paſt, 


and future - yet, in order to mark it more diſtinctly, 
Grammarians have ſubdivided it into three more; fo 
that Time is made to conſiſt of fix Variations, the 
Preſent, the e the Preterfet, the Pre- 
terpluperffect, the anne imperfect, And the Falun 


Ferfeet. 


The Preſent Tenſe repreſents the Action as now do- 
ing; as 4 dine, or am now dining. 
The Preterimperfe# Tenſe repreſents the Action as 


doing at a certain Time paſt, but not finiſhed; as 1 


dined, or was then dining ; ſuppoſe when he called. 
The Preterperfedt "Tenſe repreſents the Action as 

completely finiſhed, and is either Definite or 1ndefinite. 
Definite, when it reſpects a certain Fime paſt, and 


neperients the Action which happened, and was 
finiſhed 


KI. 


„ 3 


at one o Clock. 
Tadefinite, when it repreſents the Action as but just 
now paſt 5 or at leaſt does not refer to any particular 
Time that it happened at; as I have dined. * 

The Preterpluperfect Tenſe repreſents the Action as 
mere than completely fiſhed ; or as finiſhed hefore 
a former Time to which it refers; as I had dined, ſup- 

ſe before one o' Clock. 5 

The Future imperfet Tenſe repreſents the Addion Fa 
yet to come, with or without Reſpect to the Time 
when; as { fall, or will dine. 

The Future perfect Tenſe repreſents 4 hein to 


be finiſhed at a certain Time to come; as 7 Hall or” 


will have dined, ſappoſe at one o'Clock, 


Of the Conjugation of the Auxiliary Ve erbs 
S Hall and Will. 
INDICATIFE MOOD. 
Future imperfect Tenſe. 
Singular, 2 Plural. 
1 7 ſhall, or will. Ie fall, or avill, 
2 1 hou ſhalt, or «wilt. 2 Te, or you 7 ſhell, or will, 
3 He ſball or vill. 3 They ſpall, or æuill. 


* If the Preterperſect Tadefinite be uſed vith a Name of 'Time, 
that Name muſt be ſome Part or Period, which is not fully paſt ; 
as 1 have ſaid or dine fo now, To-day, this Week, this Month; but 
we do not ſay, I have ſaid er done ſo Yeſterday, left Week, laft Mens, 
1:3 Year ; for theſe are Periods of Time fully paſt, or completed at 
the Time of Speaking; but the Preterfe&t Depzitz may be uſed with 
Periods of Time, which are either completed or not, at the Time of 
Speaking; as I ſaid or did ſo Yeſterday, laſt Week, laſi Year, &o.; 
or 1 jaid or did ſo meow) To- day, this Week, th.s Year, &c. 

| VianD, 

+ It has already been remarked that you, by Way of Complai- 
fance, is applied to one Perſon as weil as more, but then the Verb 
muſt agree with it in the Plural Number: for ws do. not ſay, you 
foalt er wilt, but yeu ſpall or awill, | 

— 3 Note, 
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finiſhed or completed then; as 1 dined a ſuppoſe 
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64, OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR: 
' Note, Will is — a principal Verb; - as 1. 
ewill, 1 willed, 1 have willed, &c. 1 


POTENTIAL MOOD. 


Preterimperfect Tenſe. - 
| Singular.” OS ral. 
1.1 ſhould, Jr would. - 1 We ſhould, or would. 
2 Thou ſhouldſt, or wouldft. | 2 Te, or you, ſpould or would, 
3 He ſhonld, or avould. 3 They ſhould, or would, 
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SUBFUNCTIVE MOOD. 4 

Future imperfect Tenſe. | 3 
If Singular. 1 Plant. | 
1 1. ſhall, or will. . 8 We Pall, or will. ; 
2 Thou fhall or will. 2 Je, or you ſhall, or will, c 
3 He ſhall, or will. 3 They Gall or will. ; 
1 85 Of the Conjugation-of the Aaxiliary Verbs i 


May, or can, Or muſt, | 


POTENTIAL MOOD. 


Preſent bb enſe. | 
Singular. 5 Plural. 
11 may, can, or muſt. 1e may, can, or muſt. 
2 Thou mayſt, canſt, or 2 Je, or you may, can, er 


3 He may, can, or muſt. 3 They may, or can, or mil.. 


Preterimperfect Tenſe. - 
1 * make, or could. 1 Me might, « ab 
2 Thou mighuſt, or couldft. | 2 Ye, or you might, or could. 
3 He might, or could. 3 They might, or could. 90 


The Thoughts chat are expreſſed being conceived to be thoſe f 
- the Speaker, ſball and will are applied to expreſs contrary Mean- 


ipgs ; Sball in the firſt Perſons expreſſes bare future Event, or that 
IX it 
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Of the Conjugation of the JOE Verb 
Do. ny | 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Preſent Tenſe... 
Singular, 1 Plural. 
1 do. N | 1 We do. _ 
2 Thou aceſt, or 4%. 2 Te, or you do. 
3 He doeth, doth, or does. | 3 They do. 


Preterimperfe& Tenſe. 


11 did. 1 We did, 
2 Thou didſt. 2 Te, or you did. 
3 He did. bey did. © 


# will ſo bappen ; but in the fecond and third Perſons, it  promiiſer;- 
commands, threatens, or determines : Thus, Lor abe ſhall go, means, I 
er wwe foreſee that zue are to go: But you, be, or they foall go, means 
T or we promiſe, command, threaten, or determine that you, be, or they 
are to go. Will, on the contrary, in the firſ# Perſons promiſes, 
threatens, or determines 3 in the ſecond and third Perſons expreſſes 
bare future Event: Thus, I or we will go, means J or we promiſes 
threaten, or determine to go: But you, be, or they 4will go, means 1 
foreſee, that you, be, or they are to go. 

But this muſt be underſtood of explicative Sentences: For whea 
the Sentence is Interrogative, they have for the moſt Part a con- 
trary Effect. Thus, I ſhall. go expreſſes future Event in my own 
Will; but ſhall I go? refers to the Will of another. So likewiſe 
eu will go expreſſes fimple Event, but vill you go ? imports Inten- 
tion. But again, he ſpall go, and ſpall be,go ? both imply Will ex- 
preſſing or referring to a Command. 

Should denotes Obligation, and would Inclination of Wil: Thus, 
T ſhould go, means I ought to go; and I zwculd ge, means I woute be: | 
willing to go. 

May is uſed to ſignify a” Poſſibility or Liberty of doing a Thlag, | 
and can a Power: Thus, I may go, means It is poſſible for me, or 
T bave Liberty to go. I can go, means I bave 4 Power, or am able, 
to go. 

Muſt is uſed. to ſignify Neceſſity : Thus, I muſt go, means I awe 
obliged, or under a Neceſſity to go. Might is alſo uſed to fignify Li- 
berty, and could Power, but ſuppoſes ſome Condition to be annexed to 
it; as. TIT ge if T pleaſed; I 1 ge, but I will not. WarD. 
| Note, 
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Note, Doeth and doth in the third Perſon Singular 
are uſed in the ſerious and ſolemn Stile, and Goes In 
the familiar. | 


SUBFUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Preſent Tenſe. | 


MF: Singular. Plural, 
ES. „„ 

2 Thou do. __ I 2 7%, or you do. 
u. 3 They ds. 

Preterimperſect Tenſe. 

A „ | 

2 T hou did. 2 Te, or you did. 

3 He did. 3 They did. 

075 the C onjugation of the led Verb 
Have. 


INDICATIVE 10 0D. 
Preſent Tenſe, 


Singular. Plural. 
. b We haue. 
2 Thou Haft. I 2 Te, or you have. 
'$ He hath, or Ave: I 3 They have. 


Nete, Hath i in the :hird Perſon Singular 1 is uſed in the 


ſerious and ſolemn Stile, and has in the familiar, 


Preterimperfect 'Tenſe. 


2, © on II Ve had. | 
2 Tau Hat. 2 Te, or you had. 
3 He bad. | 3 They had: © 


* Had, in the common Phraſe I had rather, has been introduced 
in the Place of 4vould, from a Miſtake perhaps of reſolving the Ab- 
breviation I'd rather into I had rather, inſtead of I would rather, 
which is the regular and proper Expreſſion. Low TI. 

| | Future 
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Future Imperfect Tenſe. 


i 1 fall, or will have. 
2 Thou ſhalt or wilt have. 


3 He foall, or awill have. 


1 He hall, or will have. 
2 Ye, or you Hall, or will 
Babe. 


3 They ſhall, or ih have. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD, 


Singular. 

1 Let * me have. 
2 Have thou, or ab thou 

have, | 

3 Let him have, 


Plural. 
1 Let us have. 
2 Have ye, or you; or ds 
ye, or you have. 
3 Let them have. 


Note, Let is uſed to ſignify Permiſſion, as alſo Pray- 
ing, Exhorting, and Commanding. 


POTENTIAL MOOD. 


. Preſent Tenſe. 


Singular. 
1 1 may, can, or muſt have. | 


2 Thou 3 canſt „ 
Bade. 

3 He may, cam or * 
have. 


Plural. 


ie may, can, or muſe 


have. CF 

2 Ye, or you may, can, or 
muft have. 

3 They may, can, or muſt 


have. 


Let, commonly conſidered as the Auxiliary in the Formation 


of the Imperative Mood, Dr. As n ſays, is properly a real Verb of 

mat Mood; for it is uſed not only in it, but in all the other Moods 

and Tenſes joined to ſome other Verb in the Infinitive Mood. 
Thus, Let him go, I ſhall let bim go, &. ſignifies the . as Per- 

nt bir: to 8s T1 pal! permit him tc E. As n. 
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1-1 might, could, ſhould, or | 1 We might, could, fhoull 


Preterimperfect Tenſe. 


would have. br would hade. 
2 Thou mightft, coulaſt, | 2 Ye, or you might, could, 
-  fhouldPt, or wouldſt hade. ſhould, or would ha, 
3 He might, could, ſhould, |'3 T hey might, could, ſpoull, 
or would ha. 1 or would have. 
 SUBFUNCTIYVE: MOOD. 
Preſent Tenſe; 
If Singular... ” Plural, - 
1.1 have. | 1 We have. 
| 2:31 hou have, 5 * 2-7 e, OF JOU gab ö 1 
„%% | 3 They have. + 
FP 
T Preterimperfect Tenſe. : 
"Tn II e bad. | 
2 T hou had. E LS 2 Ye, or you had. : 
3 He had. Iz The bad.- Ih 
15 3 
Future l Tenſe. - 


11 hall, or will have. . II We ſhall, or will han, 


2 Thon hall, or will have, : Le, or you ſhall, or a =, 
| ; 5 


have. 


3. Ae ſhall or will have. 3 7 hall, or will hav 3 


 NFINITIFE MOOD. 


Preſent Tenſe. | 
1 

To Shank . 
Perfect. . 3. 

To have had. - | 1 
—— | 


o le about to haut. 


or ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 6g 
Participles. 
Perfect, had. Compound irik 


i 


| Preſent, having. 
having had, Future, being. about to have. 


Mots, Do and Hawe are not only Auxiliary, but alſo 
Fe er, Verbs; as I do; 1 ue done; I ha: ve, * 


ve had, &c. 
Of the Conjugation Ws the . Verb 
2 


2 N 
FFF ͤ ²˙ AA 

; * 9 * 3 

FFW „ 

V 

NY, OI 8 * ö : 


INDICATIYVE MOOD. 


Preſent Tenſe. 
Singular. Plural. = 
+1 a: 1 We are. 
2 Thou art. 2 Ze, or you are. 
3 He is. 3 They are. 


Preterimperfect Tenſe. 


1 Ye were, 
2 Ze, or you ere. 


3 T hey were, 


1 [avas, 
2 Thou waſp, 


3 He wwas. * 
 Preterperfec&t Tenſe. 


1 We have been. | 
2 Te, or you have been. 
3 They have been. 


E 17 bone bot; 
2 Thou haſt, been. 
3 He hath, or has been, 


Preterpluperfect Tenſe. 
Singular. Plural. 

11 had been. Me had been, 

2 Thou hadſt been. 2 Ye or you had been, 
3 He had been. 3 They had been. 


* The Auxiliary Verb Be is alſo called the Verb Subſtantive, 
becauſe it affirms what the Subject is that goes before the Verb, 


ject is; as, I am he, Jam rich, 1 am fludicus. | 
| Future 


and is always followed by a Word that particularizes what the Sub- 
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or ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


Fi uture imperfect Tenſe. 


1 7 hall or will be. 
2 T heu ſpalt or abet be. 
3 He /hall or will be, 


1 We fhall or will be. 


2 Te, or you ſhall or abe k. 
3 They. ſpall or will be. 


Future perfect Tenſe. 


17 all or will have been. 
2 Thou ſhalt or will have 
been, 


3 He ſpall or — bave Boer, | 


; 


i We ſhall or avill baue "0 
2 te, or you ſhall or will 


7 hawe been. 
3 They ſhall or auill hav 


been, 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


Singular, 
1 Let me be. | 
2 Be thou, or do thou be. 


3 Let him be. 


1 


SY 


Plural. 


1 Let us be. 
| 2 Be ye, or you; or do pe 


or you be. 


3 Let them te. 


POTENTIAL MOOD. 
Preſent Tenſe. 


Singular. 
1 1 may, can, or muſt be. 
2 Thou mayft, canſt, or 
muſt be. 
3 He may, can, or muff . 


Plural. 


1 We may, can, or muſf be. 
2 Te, or you may, can, or 


71ſt be. 
3 They, may, can, or muſt bs 


preterimperfect Tenſe. 


11 ke, could, ſhould, or 
ewould be. 

2 Thou mig hit, could/?, 
| ſhouldſe, or wouldſt be. 

3 He might, could, ſhould, 
5 or would Ce. 


> | 
n 
» 4 


1 We might, ceuld, fel, 


or would be. 
2 Te, or you might, could, 
ſpould, or ævould be. 
3 They might, could, ſhould, 
or avould be. 


Preter- 


PreterperfeR "Tenſe. 
Singular. Plural. | 
1 I may, can, or muſt have | 1 We may, can, or muff 


— 


i been. | 
| 2 Thou mayſt, canſt, or muſt 

| have been, | 

3 He may, can, or muſt 


have been. 


OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, yr 


have been. 
2 Te, or you may, can, or 
| muſt have been. 
3 They may, can, or muff 
Hawe been, 


: Preterpluperfe&t Tenſe, 


1 1 mjght, could, ſhould, or 
evould have been. 

| 2 Thou might, could}, 

| ſpouldft, or  awvould/? 

hace been. 


3 He might, could, ſhould, 


or would have been. | 


'1 Fe might, could, ſhould, 


_ griavorld habe been, 


2 Fe, or you might, could, 


ſhould, or would have 


been. 


f 3 T hey might, could, ſpould, 


or would habe been, 


SUBFUNCTIVE MOOD. 


Preſent Tenſe. | 
If Singular. Plural, 
1 7 be. Ve be. | 
2 Thou be, or teeft, 2 Te, ou be. 
3 lle be, 3 They be. 


Preterimperfect Tenſe. 


1 I avere, * 
2 Thou Wert. 
3 Hr were, 


Me auere. 
2 Te, or you aergp 
3 They were, 


Preterperfect Tenſe. 


1 { have been, 
2 Tha hade been, 
3 He hade been, 


| 1 Ve have been, 


2 Te, or you hade been. 


3 They have bean. 
Preterplu- 
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22 OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
| Preterpluperfe& Tenſe. 


Singular. Plural. 
II had been. 1 Ye had been. 
2 Thou had been. | 2 Ye, or you had been, 
3 He had 7 | 3 They had been. 
| Future imperfect Tenſe. 
1 L. hall, or aui be. 1 We ſhall, or will be, 
2 Thou ſhall, or will be. 2 Te, or you ſhall, or will be, 
3 He ſhall, or will be. 3 They ſhall, or will be. 
Future perfe& Tenſe. 
4 7 I hall, or avill have been. | 1 We ſpall or will have 
2 Thou ſhall, or will have been. 
Op OY 2 Ye, or you ſhall, or will 
3 He ſhall, or will have hade been. | 
- been. | 3 They fhall, or _— have 
1 been. 


INFINITSFE MOOD. 
Preſent Tenſe. 
| To be. 
Preterperfect Tenſe, 
To have heen. 
Future Tenſe. 
To be about to be. 


| | ' Participles. —- * TY, 

Preſent, being, Perfect, been. Compound perfect, 27 

having been. Future, being about to be. i 3 1 
Note, Be as a Principal has the ſame Inflection: it | 

is then only an Auxiliary when it is followed by 2 % 

Participle. f en 

inc 

Of the Coats of Regular Verbs. 4, I 

Ative. | upon it 

Verbs Adiwe are called Regular, when they fm 5 


their Preterimperfect Tenſe of the Indicative _ 
an 


| 3 Er called, or did call. | 3 They called, or did call 


or ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 73. 


and thats Participle perfect! in ed, making another en- : | 
tire Syllable ; and are conjugated after the following | 
manner: thus, | 


: To Gall. 
INDICHTIVE 1 0 0 D. 


Pre Nane. 1 
Sign... Fa. 1 418 
1 T call, er do * call. 1 We call, or di call. | | | . 1 
2 The cullyt, or doft call. | 2 Ye, or you call, or ds = 
c oF} - © ralth tt 3:49 
doth, cr does call, | 3 They call, or do call. 


Preterimperfect Tenſe. 


II called, or 1:4 * call, 1 We called, or did 4 
2 Thou pn 1 or * 2 Ye, or yon called, or did 
call. oaks call. 


nge. 7 
its ct * — —- — 


—— 


Preterperfect Tenſe. - 7 
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| Definite. 
The fame with the 8 Tenſe, | 
 Prejorperfe Tenſe, 


| "i . ndefinite, 

1 1 have called... „ „ 41 Fe have called. | 

2 Thou haſt called. | 2 Te, or you have called. 
3 He hath or has called, 3 They have called. 


. and did are ufed l in Nn he Preſent and Preterimperfect 
Tenſes, when they are intended to expreſs the Action itſelf, or the 


Dime of it, with greater Force and Diſtinction; as I, do inſiſt upon | nj 
i, I did inſiſt upon it, are much ſtronger Expreſhions, than 1 25 iſt | 1 
upm it, J infiſted upon it. . | AF 4 | 
De and did are alſo frequently uſed in Interrogative and Negative. =—_ 
* as, DoT ** Did I liz? I 4 not lie, I did not lie. | £2 1 
i Preters 1 


> — — 
— — — 
. ra, 


— 2 * oo « —— = LEE — — 3 ; a n 


| | Preterpluperſ® Tenſe. 
1 1 had called. II Vr Bad called, 
2 Thou hadſt called. 2 Ye, or you had called, 
. 3 He had called. 271. hey had called, 
| Future imperfet Tenſe. 
Singular. Plural. 


„ OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


x 1 Hall, or will call. 1 Ve hall, or will call. 

2 Thou ſhalt, or wilt call, | 2 Te, or you ſhall, or will 
EE 1 1 

3 He ſhall, or will call, | 3 They fhall, or will call, 


Future perfect Tenſe. 


1 7 Hall, or will have {1 Fe fall, or will 15 
called. 3 called. 
2 Thau ſhalt, er ewil! have | 2 Ye, or you Hall, or will 3 
called. * Bade called. 
3 He ſhall, or will have 1 3 They fhall, or will how 
called. called. | 
| | 11 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Singular. - |. Plural. 2 7 
1 Ter me call. 1 Let us call. ; 
2 Call thou, or do theu call. 2 Call Ve, or you; ; or al Jy | 
5 you call, 3H 
| 3 Let him call. Iz Let them call, >” 
| POTENTIAL 1 0 0 P. 
Ereſent Tenſe, 
| Singular. 1 Plural. If 
1 T may, can, or muff call, oY We may, can, or muſt cal 1c, 
2 Thou mai, canſt, or | 2 Ye, or you may, can, 12 7, 
muff call, muft call. WW: 5. 
3 He, may, can, er mf | 3 They may, can, or my 
call, J. call. 


"Se Rn | | | gs 


r ENGLISH 


I {arg could, ſhould or 

doould call. | 
| 2 Thou migbiſt, coat 

Houlaſt, or wouldſt call. 

| 2 He might, could, ſhould, 

or would call. | 


GRAMMAR, 75 


Preterĩmperfect Tenſe. 
1 We might, could, ould, 


or would call, 
2 Te, or you might, could, 
' ſhould, or would call. 


3 They might, could, ſhould, + 


or would call, 


Preterperfect Tenſe. 
Singular, | Plural. 
1 I'mays cany or muſt have i He may, can, or = 
called. Baue called. 
2 Thou may/t, canſt, or muſt | . or you may, can, or 
have called. 4 muſt hawe called. 
| » Hemay,can, or muſt have | 3 They way, can, or muſt 
called. | Gave called, 
r Tenſe, | | 
7 might, could, ſhout, or.) Me might, could, ſhould, 
would have called, or would have called. 
2 Thu mightſt, couldſt, | 2 Ye, or you might, could, 
Houlaſt, or wn ſhould, or wauld haue 
have called. | called. 


0 
: 3 Homight, could, ſould, or 


would hade called. 


3 They might, could, ould, | 


or would have called, 


SUBJUNCTIVE 10 O b. 
Preſent Tenſe. a 


If Singular, 
II call, or ds call. 
2 Thou call; or &o call. 
He call, or do call. 


* 


Plural. 
1 We call, or do call) 
2 Te, or you call, or did call. 


3 Trey call, or do call. 


4 


Preter. 
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75 OF ENGLISH "GRAMMAR: 
| Freterimperfect Tenſe. 


1 EL og) led, or 1 call. Ie called, or did call. 

2 Thou called, or did call. 2 Te, or you called, or dil | 
| _ | "As 

3 Ee called, or did call. * 3 They called, or did call 


Oy Preterperfect Tenſe. 
„ 
The ſame with the Preterimperfect Tenſe. 
Preterperfect Tenſe. 980 Fl, 


3 Trde eftnile. EZ 

1 I have called, Ji e have called. | 

2 Thou have called. 2 Ye or you hade called, 

322 have called 8 3 Te Lade e called. n 

: 

Preterplaperſe Tenſe. - p 

Singular. 2 Plural. 8 

1 1 had called, _ IIe had called. | 1 

2 Theu had called. | 2 Te, or you had calltd, 4 
I He had called. 33 had called, 


| | Future e Tenſe. 
|: 4: ſhall, | or will call. 1 We ſhall, or awill call, 


| 2 T hou ſpall, or wilt call. "HJ Ze, oft 8 or wil 8 
| call. oni! 
| 3 He all, or coill cath... 343 T4 hey Sal. or will cal. 6 
i 
| F uture perfect Tenſe. en | 
2 1 Hall, or oe have 1 We ſhall, or awill vat 
e called. 5 
2 Thou ſhall, or wwill have | 2 Te, or you, Hall or as 
5 18 0 called. | - [ Ip have called. | T1 
3 He /pall, or will have | 3 They ſhall, or will hav N 


| Called. : EF 
e | | Av? 


OF. ENGEISH GRAMM AR: 7 


INFINITIFVE MOOD. 
Preſent Tenſe... 
To call. 
preterperfect Tenſe. | | 
To hade called. | | 
Future Tenſe. | 
To be about to call. 
Participles. | 
Preſent, calling. Perfect, called. Sp pes 6 
ſect, having called. Future, being abeut 70 call. 5 
Note, Sometimes a Verb is conjugated in an Aale 
ora Neuter Senſe, by ſubjoining its Participle Preſent 
to the ſeveral Tenſes of the Auxiliary Verb t be, 


when it is intended to expreſs the State as not com- 
pleted at the Time to which the Tenſe relates; as 1 


am reading, they avere ſleeping, aue ſpall be walking, &c. 
and ſometimes in a Paſſive Senfe, as the Houſe is build- 
ing, the Letters were auritiag, &c. 


Of the F ormation of the Tenſes of Reeths verbr. 
Active. 


Tenſes are called Simple or Compornd. 


Simple; when they are con'ugated by Terminations 


only, without the Help of another Verb. 
Compoirnd, when they are compoſed of the Principot 


Verb itſelf, or the Participle Perfect, and the ſeveral. 


Fenſes of the Auxiliaty Verbs. | 


Of the INDICATIVE MO 0D. 
Preſent Tenle, | 


The firſt Perſon Singular i 1s the Principal Verb it- 
lf; as I love, I call.” The ſecond Perſon is ſormed 
- 3 fx by 
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nieſt, denieth, denies, denied, denicaſt. 
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by ſubjoining ft to the firſt Perſon, if it end with e; 
or /, if with any other Letter; as thou loweſt, they 


callaſt. The third Perſon is formed. by ſubjoining :4 


or 3 to the firſt Perſon, if it end with e; or erh or ;, 
if with any ether Letter; as he læweth, or lowes; bt: 


calleth, or calls. But if the firſt Perſon Singular end 
with ch, />, q, x, or x, the third Perſon is formed by 


ſubjoining erh, ores to it; as catch makes catcheth, 


or catches; waſh, * ee waſhes ; paſs, paſſcib, 


or paſſes; mix, mixeth, or mixes; buzz, buzzeth, or 


buzzes. All the reſt are the fame with the firſt Per. 


fon Singular, 


.O8/. 1. If the firſt Perſon Singular end with ce, ge, 
te, or ze, the Addition of s makes in the third Perſon 


another entire Syllable ; as. entice, entices 3 3 28 


manages; raiſe, raiſes; blaze, blazes. 


O. 2. The third Perſon Singular is formed by eth, 


when it is uſed in the ſerious and ſolemn Stile, and 
by 5, when i in the familiar. 


Preterimperfect Tenſe. 


Ihe firſt Perſon, Singular is formed by ſubjoining 
4 to the firit Perſon Singular of the Preſent Tenſe, 


if it end with e; or ed, if with any other Letter; as 
I lowed, I called. The ſecond Perſon is formed by 
ſubjoining 4% to the firſt Perſon Singular of the 


Preſent Tenſe, if it end with e; or eat, if with, any 
other Letter; as hou lowed/?, thou calledſt. All the reſt 


are the ſame with the firſt Perſon Singular. 
* Nete, In Irregular Verbs the ſecond Perſon Singu- 
lar ends in %; as brakeft, madeſt, ſougbteſt, &c. 
OC. If y be the laſt Letter of the Principal Verb, 
and make no Part of a Diphthong, it is changed! in 


the ſeveral Variations of the Perſons and Tenſes into 


13 as cry, crieſt, crieth, cries, cried, cricdſt; dem, de- 


preter- 


„„ 


o ES, eat. OY abt 


OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 79 


Preterperfe& Tenſe. 
| Definite. _ 
The Preterperfekt Tenſe Dore is formed 3 in al 


Reſpects like the Preterimperfect Tenſe. 


Preterperfect Tenſe. 
Inagfinite. 
The preterperfect Tenſe Tnde finite i 1s formed i in al 


its Perſons, by prefixing the ſame Perfons of the Pre- 
ſent Tenſe of the Auxiliary Verb have to the Parti- 


cipie Perfect of the Principal Verb; as I have loved; 
thou haſt loved; he hath, or has loved, &c. I have 


called; thou haſt called ; He hath, or has called, &C. 


Preterpluperfe& Tenſe. 


The Preterpluperfe& Tenſe is formed in all its 


Perſons, by prefixing the ſame Perſons of the Preter- 
imperfe&t Tenſe of the Auxiliary Verb have to the 


participle Perfect of the Principal Verb; as Ih 
loved; thou Sa lowed ; he had lowed, &c. Thad 


called ; thou hadſt called; he had called, &c. 
Future imperfect Tenſe. 


The Future imperfe& Tenſe is formed in all its 
Perſons, by prefixing the ſame Perſons of the Future 


imperfe& Tenſe of the Auxiliary Verbs all or will, 


to the Principal Verb hy wag as 1 all or will owe; 
e Hall or will love, &xc. 1 


thau ſhalt or wilt lowe; 
ſhall or will call; thou ſhalt or wilt call ; he foal or 
will call, & 


Future perſec Tenſe. 


The Future perfect Tenſe is formed in all i its Per- 
ſons, by prefiting the ſame Perſons of the Future 


ä imperfect 


$0 OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
imperfect Tenſe of the Auxiliary Verb have to Fi 
Participle Perfect of the Principal Verb; as I. ali or 
will have loved; thou ſbalt or wilt have loved ; he ſhall 
or wilt have prod &c. Gall or avilt- babe called; 
thou fhalt or awilt have called; he 3 or Nur hat be 
called. 


IMPERATIVE MO O b. : 


The Imperative Moed is formed in the firſt and 
third Perſon of both Numbers, by turning the Nomi- 
native Caſe into the Accuſative, and placing it be. 
tween the Auxiliary Verb let, and the Principal Verb; 
as let me love; let him lowe ;, let us loue; let them love; 
let me call; let him call; let us call ; let them call; and 
in the ſecond Perſons, either by placing the Nomi- 
native Caſe after the Principal Verb, or between the 
| Auxiliary Verb do, a and the Principal Verb; as love 
thou, or do thou love; love ye, or you ; or db Je, or you 
dowe'z call thou; or de thou call 5 call ye, or you; or do 
ve, or you call. j} 
OZ/. The Imperative Mood takes in its Formation 
the Auxiliary Verb have with the Participle Perfect 
of the Principal Verb, when it is intended to expreſs 
the paſt Time; as let me hawe lowed; let him have 
ns, 4 &c. let me have called; let him bave called, &c. 


g 
POTENTIAL. MOOD. | 
Preſent Tenſe. | ; 

7 


The Preſent Tenſe is formed in all its Perſens by 
a the ſame Perſons of the Preſent Tenſe of the 
Auxiliary Verbs may, can, or muſt, to the Principal / 
Verb itſelf ; as I may, can, or muſt love; thou myjs 
eanfſt, or muſt lowe ; he may, can, or muſt love, &C. I 

. PAs can, or 1 0 call; 5 thou Mack camſi, or yy call; 


. | Ns 


'; 


Preterimperfe& Tenſe. 5 


The preterimperfect Tenſe is formed in all its 
Perſons by prefixing the ſame Perſons of the Preter- 
imperfect Tenſe of the Auxiliary Verbs may, can, ſhall, 


or 4vill, to the Principal Verb itſelf; as 1 might, could, 
ſfpruld, or would love; thou mightſt, couldft, ſhouldft, or 
cxouldſt love; he might, could, ſhould, or would love, 


xc. I might, could, ſhould, or would call; thou mighiſt, 


coulaſe, houldſt, or wouldſt call; he might, could, ſhould, 
[4 nal call, &C. 


PreterperfeQ Tenſe. 


The PreterperſeR Tenſe is formed in all its Perſons 
by prefixing the ſame Perſons of the Preſent 'Tenſe 


ol the Auxiliary Verb bave of the ſame Mood to the 
participle Perfe& of the Priucipal Verb; as I may, 


can, or muſt hac loued; thou mayſt, canſt, or muſt hae 
loved; he may, can, or muſt have lowed, &c. I may, can, 
ar muſt have called; thou mayſt, canjt, or muſt haus 
called; he may, can, or muſt hawe called, &c. 


Preterpluperfect Tenſe, 


The Preterpluperfe& Tenſe 1s formed in all its per- 
ſons by prefixing the ſame Perfons of the Preterimper- 
fe& Tenfe of the Auxiliary Verb have of the ſame 
Mood to the Participle Perfect of the Principal Verb; 
as 1 might, could, ſpould, or ⁊uaulil have loved; thou 
mightſt, cord Z, fpouldjt, or. <voula/t hade lowed ; he 
might, could, ſhould,. or would hawe loved, & c. 4 might, 
could, ſhould, or would hawe called; thou mightſt, coulaſt, 
fhouldft, or would have called; he might, could * | 


or would hade called, &C. 


SUBFUNCTIVE M 0.0 D. 
The Subjunctive Mood is formed in all Reſpecta 


ue the Indicative Mood, with this Difference, that, 


=: . - = on 
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whereas in the Indicative Mood the ſecond and third 
Perſons Singular of the Preſent and Preterperfect 
Tenſe, and the ſecond Perſon Singular of the other 
Tenſes differ from the firſt Perſon Singular of their 
reſpective Tenſes; in the Subjunctive Mood they are 
always the ſame with it. 5 


INFINITIVE MOO D. 
Preſent Tenſe. | 
The Preſent Tenſe is the Principal Verb itſelf; as 


to lowe, to call. 


E 


Preterperfec Tenſe, 


» 
5 A DD: — 2 y — 2 — — = 
n r — ä ——Ah » 1 * 
> N I” = >> > ain. — " a 
ol 
o 
* 


Energetic” ds; 


The preterperfect Tenſe is formed by prefixing the 

Infinitive Mood Preſent Tenſe of the Auxiliary Verb 

have to the Participle Perfect of the Principal Verb; 
as to bade loved; to have called. 


mung 


5 
a 
9 4 


Future Tenſe, 


| The Future Tenſe is formed by prefixing the Form: 
to be about, to the Preſent Tenle ; > AS zo be avout to lea | | 
to be about to call, 55 = - 


Participles. 
Preſent. | 


The participle preſent is formed by Cabjoining ing 
to the Principal Verb; as call, calling. But if the 
Principal Verb end with e, the e is omitted, and ng 
ſubjoined to the Reſt of the Word; as love, /owing. 
Exæcep. If the Omiſſion of e ſhould occaſion any 
Confuſion in the Senſe, it would be better to retain 
it. Thus, the Participle Preſent of the Verb #2 
_ Mould perhaps be wrote fngeing, to Agen it 
From | i, the nn F of the Verb. g 
05. 


„ 


or ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 8; 


| O17. When a Verb ends with a ſingle Confonant pre- 
| ceded by a ſingle Vowel; and is either a Monoſyllable, 


or has the Accent on the laſt Syllable, the laſt Conſo- 
nant muſt be doubled in the Participle Prefent, as 


well as in every other Part of the Verb in which a 
Syllable is added; as To blor, blotting, blotted, Rc. 


To admit, admitting, admitted, &Cc. 

Nete,' Some Verbs having the Accent on the laft 
Syllable but one, double the Conſonant when a Sylla- 
ble is added; às To worſhip, worſhipping ; To coinſel, 
counſelling, &c. But this, Dr. Lowrn obſerves, is 


2 Fault in the Spelling, which neither Analogy nor 
Pronunciation juſtifies, 


Perfect. 
The Partieple Perfect is 4 by ſubjoining 4 to 


the Principal Verb, if it end With e; » or ed, if with 


any other Letter; as leur, loved ; call; called, 
Compound Perfet. 35 


The Participle Compound Perfect is formed by 
prefixing the Participle Preſent of the Auxiliary Verb 
have to the Participle Perfect of the Principal Verb; 
as having lo dea; having called, 


Future. 


| The Participle 558 is formed by prefixing the 
Forms being about, to the Preſent Tenſe of the In- 
finitive Mood ; as being about to love; n, about to 


. 


Note, The Nun '0 be about, being about, which 
are ſet down in the Future of the Infinitive Mood, 


and in the Participle Future, are little uſed at pre- 


ſent : For the Participle going is now commonly made 


uſe of inſtead of about ; as to be going to call: But this 


is only in the Language of Converſation. Wand. 
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* OF." When one Auxiliary only is joined to the 
Verb, the Auxiliary goes through all the Variations 
of Perſon and Number, and the Verb itſelf continues 
invariably the ſame: But when there are more than 

one Auxiliary joined to the Verb, the firſt of them 
8 only 1 is varied according to Perſon and N umber. | 


2 the Conjugation of Regular J. erbs.. 
„ PaſpUe-. | 
Verbs Paſſive are called Regular when 1 form 
their Participle Perſect in ed, making another entire 
Syllable, and are conjugated after the following man- 
ner; thus, 


To Le called. 
. INDICATIVE MO O P. 
4 Preſent Tenſe. 
| cg 2 r oe Plural. 
1 J am called. Ii We are called. 


2 Thou art called. = 
"2 He 14 talled.. ry 7 Ap 


2 Ye, or you are called, 
1:3 T hey are l 


Preterimperlact Tenſe. - 

| 1 e were, calleg... | 
2 Ye, or you were called, 
'3 They were called, 


1 I avasr-callid. 


a Thou waſt called. : th 
3 = WAs . 


1 


Freterperfect Tenſe. 
Definite... 


"The Pao with the Preterimperfedt Tenfe,. 
5 " Proterperſech Tenſe. 
5 79 1:5 ; Indofinite.. eo 2 
47 n been called. 1 We gave Ye EY 
2 "Thou haft been called. | 2 Ye, , you have ten 


2 He hath, ar bas been | © called. 


call = fs * A by have been callec 
2 | 8 Preter- 


222 
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Preterpluperfect Tenſe. 
1 I had been called. '- i We had been called. 


2 Thou hadft- been called. | 2 Je, or you had been calle. 
3 He had been called. 3 T hey had been called. 


my 


F. uture imperfect Tenſe. 


1 I ball or will be calltd. 1 We ſhall, or auill be callad. 

2 Thou ſhalt or wilt be 2 Ye, or you ſhall, or auill 
e 3 f be called. 

3 He ſhall, oravill be called. | 3 They fall, or will be 

; Ip called. 


Fature l Tenſe. 


=. 1 hall ar will Pave been. | 1 We Fall, or will hawe 
called. 85 >: been called, 
2 Thou ſhalt, or wilt have 2 Te, or you ſhall, or vill 
Been called. | have been called. 
3 He ſhall, or will hawe | 3 T hey ſhall, or auill hawe 
bean called. been callad, 
IMPERATIVE M OO D. 
Singular. | Plural. 
n Let me be called.  - [ Let us be called. 
2 Be thou called, on do thou | 2 Be ye, or you called; or 
te called.. N do ye, or you be called. 
3 Let him be called. 3 Let them be called. 


POTENTIAL MOOD. 
* Preſent Tenſe. 
Singular. 4 Plural. 


1 1 may, can, or muſt be Mie may, can, or muſt be 


called. called, _ | 
2 Thou mayſt, th or | 2 Te, or you may, can, or 


muſt be called. | muft be called, 


3 He may, can, or muſt be | 3 They may, can, or muſt. be 


called. | called. 
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11 might, could, Sould, or | 1 We might, could, fhould, 
5 avoruld be called. er would be called. 
2 Thou might, couldft, | 2 Te, or you might, coultl, 
Shoulaſt, or wouldft be | | ſhould, or would be 
called. called. 
3 He might, could, 3 3 T hey might, could, ſhould, 
| or ewould be called. | or wwould be called. 
Preterperſect Tenſe. 

1 1may, can, or muſt have | 1 We may, can, or mſi | 
been called. „ ee called. 

2 Thou mayſt, canſt, or muſt 2 Ye, or you may, can, or 
Save been called. muſt have been called. 

3 He may, can, or muſt | 3 They may, can, or-mufl 
have been called. have been called. 
Preterpluperfe& Tenſe. 
Shaper: Plural. 

1 7 might, could, Gould, 1 We might, could, ſhould, 
or avould have been i would hae been 
called. | "vn. 

2 Than mightſt, couldſt, | 2 Te, or you might, could, 
fſhouldft, or wwouldff ' Soul, or would have 
have been called, | been called, _ 

3 He might, could, ſhould, 3 T hey might, could, ſbcula, 
or would have been | or would have been 
ealled. | 4 alled. 


SUBFUNCTIYVE MOOD. 
. 3 Preſent Tenſe. | 
"EF Singular, Es Plural. 


1 be called. 1 Mie de called. 
2 Thoa be or beeſt called, 2 Ye, or you be called. 
3 He be called. 13 They be cattea, 


ke i 5 Preterim- 


or ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 87 


Preterimperfe& Tenſe. 


1 We were called. 
2 Ye, or you were called, 
3 They were called, 


- 1 I awere called, 
2 Thou wert called. 
3 He abere called. 


preterperſect Tenſe. 
Definite. 
The ſame with the Preterimperfect Tenſe. 


Preterperfect Tenſe, 
Indefinite. 


1 1 have been called. 
2 Thou have been called. 
3 He have been called. 


' 1 1 had been called. 
2 Thou had been called. 
3 He had been called. 


called. 5 FD 
3 He fhall, or will be call- 
| a” 


17 fall, or will have 
2en called. 
2 T hou fhall, or will have 
Zeen called, © 
3 He ſhall, or will dave 


been called. 


* 


| 


1 Me have been called. 


2 Te, or you have been called. 
|} 3 They have been called. 


Preterpluperfe& Tenſe. 
Future imperfect Tenſe. 


1 I.gall, or will be called. | 
2 Thou ſhall, or ill be | 


1 We had been called, 


2 Te, or you had been called. 


3 They had been called. 


1 We ball, or willbecalled. 


2 Te, or you all, or will 
be called, 


3 They Sall, or will be 


called. 


Future perfect Tenſe. 
rt We hall, or æuill have 


Feen called. 


2 Ze, or you Hall, or will 


have been called. 
3 They /hall, or will have 
been called. 
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% OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
INFINITIVE MOOD. 
| Preſent. Tenſe. 
To be called. 5 
Preterperſe& Tenſe, . 
Lo have been called. 
Fu ture Tenſe. 
To be about to be called. 
Participles. 


Preſent, being called. Perfect, called or been called, 


Compound Perfect, Having been called, F uture, bcing 


about to be called. 


07 the Fermation of the Tenſes of Regular Verbs Poſes, 
Regular Verbs Paſſibe are formed in their ſeveral 


| Tenſes, by ſubjoining their Participle Perfect ending 
in ed, to the reſpective Tenſes of the Auxiliary Verb _ 


to be, ek all the Changes of Number and Perſon, 
OE. Irregular Verbs Paſſive are formed in the ſame 
Manner.; they are ſo called only, when their Parti- 


ciple Perfect does not end in ed, 4 Adele en- 


tire Syllable. | 
Note, The Participle perfect Paſſive, and the Parti 


ciple Perfect Active, are the ſame; it is then only 


called the Paſſive Participle, when being ſubjoined 


to the Auxiliary to be, it conſtitutes the Paſſive Verb, 


or when it is uſed without the Auxiliary in a Paſſive 


Senſe. 


frequently pet tor J am miſtaking," or I miflake. 
07 the Conjugation of V erbs. Neutex. 


Verb Nruter are varied in their Conjugation, like 


other Verbs, with this Difference, that ſome are found | 
3 


OS. The Participle paſſive of the Verb miſtake is 
often uſed in an Adiwe Senſe ; thus, I am miſtaken is 


1 = 


97 EET. 
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in the A#ive Form only; as to live, ſome in the Pa/* - 


ve only; as 70 be glad, and ſome in both; as z vie, 
to be riſen. The Paſfive Form of theſe Verbs however 
ſtill retains its Newter Signiſication: for am and was, 
when applied to the Participle Perfect of the Neuter 
Verb, ſerve only inſtead of have and had to expreſs 
the Preterperfect and Preterpluperfe& Tenſes, eſpe- 
cially in ſuch Verbs as fignify ſome Scrt of Motion, or 
Change of Place, or Condition; as I am come; he was 
gone; the Sun is ſet ; the Graſs was grown, Kc. 


VI. regular Perks. 


Verbs are, called Irregular, when they do not form 


their preterimperfect Tenſe, and their Participle Per- 
fect in ed, making another entire Syllable.. | 


trregular Verbs are of various Sorts. 


1ſt. Such, the preſent and Preterimperfect Tenſes, 
and Participle Perfect of which are the ſame ; as, 


Preſent Tenſe. Preterimperfect Participle Per- 


n f. ect. 


Burſt, burſt, burſt. 

Cal. a.” -: . eaſt, ED 
Colt, Ss © colt. 

Cut, „ an” 

„ Pe -» hit, | 

Hurt, : hurt my - 

| Knit, knit, knit. | 
Let, ee OR” 

Put; + * 4-915. PCI - put. 

Read, veäd, read. 

Rent, rent, rent. 

Rid, 1% (6 35ucts n rid. 

Let, 8% D | ſet. 

Wed, e bed, b 4 ſhed. 3 
A 8 Shred, 
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Preſent Tenſe. Preterimperfet Participle per- 


Tenſe. fect. 
Shred, ſhred, ſhred. | 
Shut, fſhut, ſhut. 
Slit, | ſlit, ſlit. 
Spread, ſpread, ſpread. 
Thruſt, ftzhruſt, thruſt. 


2d. Such the Preterimperfe@ Tenſe and Participle 
Perfect of which are the ſame, but irregularly ; ſome 


of which have alſo a regular Conjugation; as, 


Preſent Tenſe. Preter imperfet Participle Per. 


p | Tenſe, | 5 5 fect. 
Abide, abode, abode. 
Awake, awaked, awoke, awaked, awoke. 
Bend, | bended, bent, bended, bent. 
Bereave, bereaved, bereft, bereaved, bereft, 
Beſeech, beſeeched, be- beſeeched, be- 
| ſou ght, ſought, 
Bide, Z bode. 
Bind, bound, bound, bounden. 
Bleed, bled, Re. 
. Blefs, a bleſſed, ble, bleſſed, bleft. 
Breed, bred, bred. 
Bring, brought, e 
Build, 5 builded, built, builded, built. 
Buy, bought, bought. 
Burn, burned, burnt, burned, burnt. 
Catch, catched, caught, catched, caught. 
Clothe, clothed, clad, clothed, clad. 
Creep, ereeped, crept, creeped, crept: 
Curſe, | curſed, curſt, curſed, curſt. 
Deal, dealt, dealt. 
Dig, digged, dug,  digged, dug. 
Dream, dreamed, dreamt, dreamed, _ 
Prop, © Cropped, dropt, dropped, dr 


"Tec 


t. 


Quit, 


Keave, 


OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. gr. 
Preſent Tenſe. 


Dwell, 
Feed, 


Feel, 
Fight, 


Find, 


_ Flee, 
Freight, | 


Geld, 
Gild, 
Gird, 
Grind, 
Hang, 
Have, 
Hear, 
Keep, 
Lay, 
Lead, 
Leap, 
Leave, 
Lend, 
Lop, 
Loſe, 
Make, 
Mean, 
Meet, 


Mix, 


Paſs, 
Patch, 
Pay, 


Rend, 


Say. 


girded, girt, 


kT Cr * 


Preterimperfect Participle Per- 


Tenſe. fe. . 
dwelled, dwelt, dwelled, dwelt, 
fed, | 1 
felt, | felt. 
fought, fought. - 
found, found. 
fled, | fled. 


freighted, fraught, freighted, fraught. 
gelded, gelt, gelded, gelt. 
gilded, gilt, gilded, gilt. 
girded, girt. 


ground, ground. 
hanged, hung, _ hanged, hung. 
had, had. 
heard, heard. 
kept, kept. 
laid, laid, lain. 
led, . 
leaped, leapt, leaped, leapt. 
left, left. 
lent, lent. 
lopped, lopt, lopped, 9 
loſt, loſt. 
made, made. 
meant, meant. 
met; - - mot... : 
mixed, mixt, mixed, mixt. 
paſſed, paſt, paſſed, paſt. 
patched, patcht. patched, patcht. 
paid, 8 paid. 
quitted, quit, © quitted, quit. 
reaved, reft, reaved, reft. 
rent, rent. 
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22 OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


Preſent Tenſe, - Preterimperfect Partioiple: Per- 


Seek, 
Sell, 
Send, 
Shoe, 
Shoot, 
Sit, 
Sleep, 
Smell, 
Speed, 
Spell, 
Spend, 
Spill, 
Stand, 
Stick, 
Stop, 
Sweat, 
Sweep, 
Teach, 
FN. 
Think, 
- Weep . 
Web. 
Wind, 
Work, 
Wring, 


zd. Such, the preterimperfect Tenſe and Parti- 
ciple Perfect of which are different 3 as, 


; Preſent Tenſe. 


Am, | | 
Ariſe, 
Hake, 


ſtopped, ſtopt, 
ſweated, ſweat. 


taught, 
told, 


Tenſe. 
ſought 5 
ſold, 


ſent, 


ſhoed, ſhod; 
ſhot, 

fat, {ate,' 
UVepts- - 
ſmelled, ſmelt, 
ſped, 


ſpelled, ſpelt, 


ſpent, 
ſpilled, ſpiſt, 


ſtood, 


ſtuck, 


ſwept, 


thought, 


5 wept, 


wetted, wet, 


wound, 
worked, wrought, 
wringed, wrung, 


Preterimperſect 
Tenſe. 


Was, 


aroſe, 


baked, 


| Participle Per- 


been. 


fect. 
ſought. 
ſold. 


ſent. | 
ſhoed, ſhod, - 


fat, fitter, 


ſlept. | 
ſmelled, fmelt. 
lped., 
{pelled, ſpelt, 


ſpent. 


ſpilled, ſpilt. 
ſtood. 


8 


ſtopped, ſtopt. 


ſweated, ſweat. 


ſwept. 
taught. 


told. 
_ thought. 


wept. | 
wetted, wet. 


wound. 


worked, wrought, . 
wringed, wrung.. 


tect.. 


ariſen. 
baken, baked... 
Preſent 
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Preſent Tenſe. Preterimperſect Participle Per- 
Tenſe. „ 
Bear, bare, bore, born, borne. 
Brat, ' beat; * beaten, beat. 
Begin, began, begun, begun. 
Bid, bade, bid, bidden, bid. 
Bite, bie | bitten, bit. 
Blow, - blew, © blown. 
Break, brake, broke, broken, broke. 
Chide, chid, chidden. 
Chooſe, co Choſe, choſen. 
leave, clave, clove, cloven, cleſt. 
cleaved, cleft, 8 
Climb, clomb, climbed, climbed. 
Cling, clang, clung, Cclung. 
Come, came, W 
Crow, crew, crowed, crown. 
Dare, durſt, dared, dared. 
Die, died, dead. 
Do, did, done. . 
Draw, dre, . drawn. : | 
Drink, drank, drunk, drunken, drunk. 
Drive, drave, drove, driven. NY 
Eat, ate, eaten. 
Fall, fell, fallen. | 
Fhng, flang, flung, flung. 
Fly, flew, | flown. * 
Fold, folded, folden, folded. 
Forſake, forſook, forſaken. 
Freeze, froze, frozen. 
Get, gat, got, gotten, got. 
_ Give, gave, given. 
Go, went, gone. 
Grave, graved, graven, graved, 
Grow, grew, grown. 


Preſent 


os Or ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


Preſent Tenſe. 


Herve, 
Help, 


Hew, 
Hide, 
Hold, 
Know, 
Lade, 
Lie, 
Load, 
Melt, 
Mow, 
Ove, . 
Ride, 


Seethe, 
Shake, 
Shave, 
Shear, 
Shew, ſhow, 


Shine, 
Shr ink 5 
Shrive . 
Sing, 
Sinks 
Slay, 


8 


Preterimperfect Participle * 


Tenſe. 


hove, heaved, 


helped, helpt, 
hewed, 

hid, 
held, 


knew, 
laded, 


lay, 


loaded, 


melted, 
mowed, 
owed, ought, 
rode, | 
rang, rung, 
role, | 
rived, 

rotted, 

ran, run, 
ſawed, 

ſaw, 
ſod, ſeethed, 
ſhook, 
ſhaved, 


' ſhore, ſheared, 
ſhewed, ſhowed, 


5 ſhone, ſhined, 
ſhrank, Hunke, 


ſhrove, 


ſang, ſung, 


| | ſank, ſunk, 
_ flew, 


— — — j UU U ie:i::——— ——— . — ——— —Uüꝓ——3—3——ů——ůꝛ35r·ͤĩ˙·—— 


fe. 


hoven, heaved. 


hoJpen, helped, 
helpt. - 


| hewn, hewed. 
hidden, hid, 
holden, held. 


known. 

laden, laded. 
lien, lain. 
loaden, loaded. 


molten, melted, 
mown, mowed... 


owen, owed. . 
ridden, 


rung. 


riſen. 
riven. 
rotten. 


g 5 run o 
ſawn 3 ſawed. 


ſeen. 

ſodden. 
ſhaken, ſhaked. 
ſh aven, ſhaved. 
ſhorn. 


ſhewed, | 
ſhined, 
| ſhrunk, 
ſhrivenz 


fag, uy 


ſlain. 


PR. NR f ß SE ER OI ß r Og . © ol an 


Preſent 


Sa S# ma cwecam 5c. co *.c 


ea A... 


RY SP” Rus HERR, 3. 
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Breſent Tenſe, Preterimperfect Participle Per- 
= | — - 

Slide, ſkd, ſlided, flidden. 

Sling, ſlang, flung, lung. 

Slink, (dlank, flunk, 8Þ flank, 

Smite, ſmote, ſmitten. 

Snow, ſnowed, _ ſnown, ſnowed, 9 

Sow, ſew, - owed, ſewed, fown, ſowed. 7} | 
ſewed, ſewn. 1 

5 


Tear, tare, tore, wers | 
Thrive, throve, tired. thriyen. 
Throw, _ threw, . thrown, - 
Tread, trod, trode, trod, tradden. 
Wah, . waſhed, waſhen, waſhed. 
a, waxed, ee Was | 
az | Preſent 


Speak, Make, ſpoke, roten. 4 
Spin, ſpan, ſpun, ſpun. 8 1 
Spit, ſpat, ſpitten. | W. 
Split, ſplit, ſlit, ſplitted. 9 
Spring, ſprang, ſprung, ſprung. 3 
Steal, | ſtole, ſtolen, ſtole. 1 
Sting, ſtang, ſtung, ſtung. 1 
Stink, ſtank, ſtank, ſtunk. 1 
Straw, ſtrawed, firawn, ſtrawed. 9 
Strew, ſtrewed, ſtrewn, ſtrewed. j 9 
Strow, ſtrowed, ſtrown, ſtrowed. "= 
Stride, ſtrid, ſtrode, ſtridden, ſtrid. i 
Strike, ſtruck, _  Nricken, ſtruck, 8 
Strings ſtrang, ſtrung, ſtrung. 1 5 ik 
Strive, Krove, ſtrived, firiven, ſtrived. if 
Swear, . (ware, (wore, ſworn. — | 1 
Swell, ſwelled, ſwollen, ſwelled; 9 
Swim, Gam, ſwam, ſwam. | ö 9 
Swing, ſwang, ſwung, ſwung. | 1 
Take, took, | | taken. | | 


Wiche, writhed, Vrithen. 
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5% OF. ENGLISH. GRAMMAR. 


Preſent Tenſe, Preterimperfe@. Participle Perk 


Tenſe. = 
% ˙*˙» mo,, orn. 
Weave, wove, Meaved, woven. 
Win, wan, Won, won. 
Wreath, - _ wreathed, . .  Wwreathen. . 
Wii 1g, wrang, wrungs wrung, 
| vs 8 wringed, . 0 „5 
Write, wrote, writ, wrote, writ. 


To the Trregular Verbs may be added the Defee. | 
tio, fo called, becauſe they are * in ſome of 
their Moods and Tenfes. 

I de Principal of chem are theſe: | 


Preſent Tenſe. - Preterimperfe& Participle. Per. 
| N fect. 


Ci, © = ould, -. - . 


Ought, : nn ought, ee WG: 
Quoth, 0 Jae, Lb v 2 | 1 =*- 
Shall, ge „5 T em 3 
Weet, wit; wot, wot, .; 25 wn 1 
will, dts would, 2 692 

Wis, l wilt, bd 3 


ua 70 8 Finke, 


An geg Verb, fo called, becauſe its Sobſch 
or Nommative Caſe i is not a Perſon; but a Thing, which bi 


js expreſſed" by the Pronoun 4, is uſed in the third 


Perſon Singular only. don den. = 
The Tenſes of Imperſonal Verbs are the ane 25 lx 


* ans of other Verbs; 1 


ot 
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Of the Imperſonal Verb,Adtive it burns. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Preſent Tenſe. 


2 burneth or barns, OY 4 toth, Or 4 burn. 


Preterimperfect Tenſe. 
75 burned, or burnt, or did burn. 


| Preterperſect Tenſe. 
It hath or has burned, or burnt. 


Preterpluperfect Tenſe. 
1: had burned, or bur tt. 


Future imperfect Tenſe. 
J. fall, or vill burn. 


Future perfect Tenſe. 
Fe ſhall, or lt have bur ned, or burnt. 


TMPERATIFE MOOD. 
Let it burn. 


POTENTIAL M00D. 
| Preſent Tenſe. 


J. may, can, or muſt burn. 


Preterimperfe& Tenſe. 
1. might; could, would, ar ſhould burn. 


Preterperfect Tenſe. 


I: may, can, or muſt hade burned, or burnt, 


Preterpluperfect I enſe. 


1: might, could, avould, or ſhould has ve burned, or 
| burnt, 


& us 


25 170 0D. 

T Ik Preſent Tenſe. 

N it bur: N, on. 40 burn. | 1 

Di | F . Preters 


OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
Future imperfect Tenſe. 
2 burned, or burnt, or did burn, 
Preterperfect Tenſe. Z 
i: va ve burned, or. burnt. 
Preterpluperfect Tenie. 
it had burned or burnt. ” 
Future imperfect Tenſe, 
7. ſhall, or will burn, 
| Future perfect Tenſe,” 
I. ſhall, or will have burned, or burnt. 
The Infinitive Mood is wanting. | 
Of the Imperſonal Verb Paſſive 1 i, bur ned, or 


burnt. 


98 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Preſent Tenſe. 


1: is burned, or burnt, 
Preterimperfect Tenſe. 


It was burned, or burnt. 


Preterperfect Tenſe, 
It hath, or has been burned, or burnt. 


Preterpluperfect Tenſe. 
It had been burned, or burnt. 
5 Future imperfect Tenſe. 
+Þ Hall, or will be burned, or burnt. 
| Future perfect Tenſe. 
1: fall, or will have been burned, or burnt. 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


Let it be burned, or burnt, OY 
| | £ "2. 
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POTENTIAL MOOD. 
Preſent Tenſe. 


1: may, can, or muſt be burned, or burnt. 


Preterimperfect Tenſe. 


I. might, could, avould, or ſhould be burned, ar burnt, 
Preterperfect Tenſe, - 


I may, can, or muſt have been burned, or burnt. 


Preterpluperfect Tenſe. 
TI: mel could, avould, or ſhould have been bur not 


or burt. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD, 
If Preſent Tenſe. 
I be burned, or burnt. 


Preterimperfect Tenſe. 
{t avere burned, or burnt. 


| Preterperfect Tenſe, 
It have been burned, or burnt. 


Preterpluperfect Tenſe. 
I had been burned, or burnt. 


Future imperfect Tenſe. 
1: Gall, or will be burned, or burnt, 


Future perfect Tenſe. 
It Gall, or will have been burned, or burnt 


The Infinitive Mood is wanting. 


05% Though the above is the Form of conjugating 
what is called an Inperſonal Verb, yet there is, pro- 
perly ſpeaking,” no ſuch Verb in Engliſh, nor indeed 
in any Language. (See Obſervations on the Imper- 
ſonal Verb under Note 1, Page 114.) | 
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% OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


Of an A DVA R B. 


An Ad werb is a Word joined to a Verb, an Adjec- 
tive, a Participle, and ſometimes to another Adverb, 
to qualify and reſtrain the Latitude of their Signiſi- 
cation; as the Boy reads well ; the Weather is 2>- 

tremely hot; he is Þrghly deſervi ing; the Price 1s much 
20 little. 

Adverbs, nah very numerous, may be reduced to 
certain Claſſes, the Principal of which are thoſe of 
Number, Order, Place, Time, Duantity, & Quality, Donbi, 
Arima ion, Nepotion, In: terrogation, and Compariſon, 

1k. Of Number; as once, twice, thrice, &c. 
2d. Of Order; as frft, or firſtly, ſecondly, thirdly, 


Jour thly, fifthly, &c. laſtly, finally, &c. 
zd. Of Place; as Here, there, auhere, elſenuſero, any 


avhere, every at her e, ſomeauhere, no where, herein, auli- 
ther, hither, thither, whitheravard, thithe erward, up- 
eward, downward, ferward, backward, c whence, hence, 
theuce, wwhither/oever, &C. 

4th. Of Time Preſent ; as uc cb, eds. * 

Paſt ; = ali ead)y, before, lately, yeſter- 
day, heretsfor e, hitherto, long ſince, long ago, &c. 

TOR to come; as to-morrow, not yet, here- 
after, henceferih, henceforward, by and by, inſtanth,, 
preſently, immediately, ſtraitabay, &c. 

— — Indefinite; as oft, often, oft-times, 
oftentimes, fametimes, ſoon, /eldom, daily, weekly, month- 
hy, yearly, always, when, then, ever, never, again, 


&c. 


5th. Of Quantity ; - as bow much, hto great, encugb, 
3 femewwhat, ſomething, nothing, &c. 
6th. Of Quality; as wiſe fooliſhly, J uſtly, unjuſtly, 
quickly, flowly, &c. 
7th. Of Doubt, as haply, pervaps, peradwenturey 


Pitt, &c. re 
n ” 8th, Of 


2 — — 
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Sth. Of Affirmation z as werily, zruly, undoubtedly, 
certainly, yea, yes, ſurely, indeed, &C. 


gth. Of Negation ; as nay, no, nt, &y no means, not 


—— 238 — 
N GS 
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* ac 


at all, in. no Wiſe, &c. | 

Note, TWO Adverbs of denying, or two Negati. dei 
make an marius : that is, inſtead of denying they 
firm as you do not Rnow Nothing, is equivalent to, 
you A Something g, OF you are a Perſon of ſoine Know- 
iedpe. | 

1001. Of Iuterrogation; as how, why, wwherefore, 
whether, &c. 

11th. Of Compariſon; as more, mo/?, 22 „beat, Very, 
almeſt, well nigh, little, leſs, alike, &c. 

0% Adverbs in Engliſh admit of no Variation; 
except ſome ſev of them, which have the Degrees of 
Compariſon ; as often, onal ofteneſt ; ſoun, ſooner, 
fun. 

Note, Such Adverbs in Y as take the Degrees of 
Compariſon, are compared by more and moft 3 as 

happily, more happily, moſt happily ; wiſely, mor? wiſely, 
my aaa. 


Of a PREPOSITION. 


A Prepefitionis a W ord moſt commonly ſet ſeparately 
before other Words to ſhew their Si/uation, Relation, 
or Reference to one another. It is allo prefixed to Words 
ſo, as to become an inſeparable Part of them. 

The Prepoſitions which are ſet ſeparately, are theſe 
tha: follow, h 
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above. between. through, or tho- 
about. | betwixt. rough. 
according to. beyond. throughout. 

afore. by. till, 

after. concerning. to. 


F 3 : | againſt 


| 
| 
! 
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againſt, 


among, amongſt, 


amidſt, 
around, 


. at, 


becauſe of. 
before. 
tehind, 
below. 
beneath. 


beſide, or beſides. 


down, : 


The Prepoſitions that are ed to Words ſo, as 


for. 
from. 


A 


into. 


inſtead of 


near, nigh. 


of. 
off. 
on. 
over. 
out of. 
une. 


toward, ox to- 
wards. | 
under, 
neath. 
until. 
unto. 
up. 
upon. 
with. 
within. 
without. 


under 


to make Part of them, are either proper to the 


Eugliſb Tongue only, or are borrowed from the Latin 


and Greet. ; 
1. The Prepoſitions which are proper to the Eg 
Tongue only, are a, after, be, Jer, fore, mis, over, out, ( 
un, under, up, with, : 
A is uſed for on, or in; as a Foot, is on Foct; a F 
Bed, for on Bed. Tt is ſometimes redundant ; ; as abide ny 
| tor Side; awake for wake. 1 
After ſigniſies poſterior in time; as Afternoon, that 1 
is, the latter Part of the T's ; — that is, /uc- F-4 
ctediug Times. © GA it 
Be is uſed for about ; as 10 4 5,1% that i Is, tt f. 
Sprinkle about; for by, or nigh ; as be/ide, that is, by or h, 
nig the fide ; for in; as betimes, that is, in Tine; | 
for for or beforehand ; as to beſpeak, that 1s, to eat 2. 
for, or to ſpeak for beforehand. to 
For ſignifies Negation, or Privation ; as to forkia, 
that is, zo bid it not to be done; to forjake, that is, 10 fa 
£0 asu from. | | to 
Fore * ore, or beferchand ; 3 as 10 fo ge, that tha 


185 
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is, to ſee beforehand ; to foretell „that is, 70 tell before- 


hand, 


Mis ſignifies Defect or Error; as 17 management 


that is, bad Management; Mi ifunde; Standing, that 15 


Lad or wrens Underſtanding. 

Oder ſignifies Eminency or Superiority; as to ower— 
come, that is, 79 geln the & wpertority ; to cverrule, that 
is, to be ſuperior in Authority : it alſo ſignifies Exceſs 3 
as to overdrive, that is, to drive too Hard. 

Out ſignifies Exceſs, Excellency, or Superiority; as to 
cutnumber, that is, to exceed in Number; to outſhine, 
that is, 70 excel in Liftre ; * 10 outwit, that is, to over- 
cnc by Stratagem. | | 

Un ſignifies Privation, or Negation; ; as unable, that 
is, not able; unwilling, that is, not willing : it alſo 
ſignifies D:iſolution, or the undoing of a Thing already 
done ; as to unlock, that is, to open what is bud with a 
Lock; to untie, that i is, 40 loojen frem a Knot. | 

Dads has varicus Significations; among others, it 
ſometimes ſignifies Iaferiority in Rank or Place; as 
under Clerk ;, that is, a Clerk ſubordinate to the princi- 
pal Clerk ; an under Servant, that is, a Servant of the 
lower Claſs; ſometimes Diminution in Value; as to 
underrate, that is, to rate low ; to underſell, that is, 10 
fell cheaper {han auoiher 3 ſometimes Privacy, or Se- 


creſy; as under hand, that is, frivately ; and {ometimes 


it alters the Senſe of the Simple Verb; as t fand 


ſignifics 20 be ufon 1he Feet; to underfland ſignifies 10 


Fg ve Knowledge of. 


Up ſignifies above, uþward: or upper with Reſpect to 
Things or Places that lie upwards ; as to uplift, that is, 


to raye alot; Upland, that is, higher Land, 


With lignihes Aan; as to abt Udͤ, that is, to 


tand agai,;ft : ſometimes it ſignifies /rom or back ;. as 
to withhold, that 1s, to hold from one; to eitharazww, 


that is, 0 draw back. 
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2. The Prepoſitions which are borrowed from the 
Latin are ab or abs, ad, ante, circum, con, conire, ae, 
at, dis, e Or e, extra, in, nter, zatlro, ob, per, fot, Fe, 
preter, pro, re, retro, ſe, ſud, Jubrer, /uper, trans. 

— 6 or abs, ſignifies /rom, that is, @ Parting or Se. 
faration; as 19 abſtain, that is, 10 refrain From; 10 
abjelve, that is, te clear or free from e it allo ſignifies 
Exceſs ; as to abhor, that is, to hate with Acrimony, 

Ad ſignifies fo or at; as to adioin, that is, 70 Join 
near Or next to; as Jacen! „that is, that which lies next 
20 another. | 

Ante ſigniſies before z as 10 | antedate that f 8, fo date 
Lefore the proper T ime. 


Circum ſi gniſies about; as C 3 that is a 


round about Way of ſpeaking 3 Circum/pedtion, that is, 4 
{ooring about jo as ta be vr > ane? 7 guard. 1 
Con ſigniſies b or together 3 as 10 condule, that is, x 
zo lament wiih another 5 to connect, that is, 10 join logt · 4 
ther. 
Note, Con before I changes the = into /; as to c. . 
lecz; beſore x into r; as 0 corre; and before n and b 
ſome other Letters into x; as to commit, to combine, p 
to comprehend, & c. and ſometimes the x is entirely tl 
; omitted, as 70 cooperate, 10 cohere, AC. | 7 
Contra ſignifies againſt, and denotes Oppoſition or i 
Contrariety; as to contradict, that is, 20 ſpeak agaiuſl. J 
| or oppoſe by Words, Counter, which comes from the b. 
French Word Centre, has che ſame Signification; 23 * 
10 counter mand, that is, to order the contrary to what | 
i «was ordered before. _ 
| De ſignifies a Kind of Marin From; as lo depart, #+ 
| that is, zo retire frem: it is allo uſed to extend the 75 
= - Senſe of the ſimple Word; as ve demonſtrate, that is, 
to prove with the higheſt Des gre of Certainty. | *W 
| Di is uſed to extend, or lien the Senſe of the ſimple 
Word; as zo dilate, that is, 1 ſpread out; ta aimi br; 


nip, that is, 70 make les. : Di, 
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Dis ſignifies Priwation, er Negatien; at #0 cab. 
prove, that is, not to approve; to diſagree, that is, not 
fo agree. 

E or ex ſignifies out, out 76 or ; as to cjea, that 
is, to caſt out; to exclude, that is, to ſhut out of 5 to 
evade, that is, to put of. | 

E xtra ſignifies beyond, over and a as extra- 
wvagant, that is, beyond the due Bounas ; extraorainary, 
that 13, over and above the common Order. 


1: commonly ſignifies Privation or Negation; as in- 


actide, that is, not ative; indecent, that is, not decent : 


ſometimes it ſerves to ſtrengthen the Meaning of the 


ſimple Word; as zo incite, that is, 70 pf forward ; 
to inf ne, that is, 70 aggravate ; and ſometimes it 
marks the Action by which one Thing 1 is, as jit were, 
put into another; as 20 encleſe, that is, zo fence in; to 
infuſe, that is, 70 pour iu. 8 

Note, In Words derived from the French, in is com- 
monly turned into en; but then it has never a negative 
but a poſtive Senſe, and ſerves to render the Word it is 
prefixed to more ſtrong and exprefhve ; as 70 encourage, 
that is, to give CA to þ"1 to enrage, that is, to make 
furious. 

Note also, th, lil con before / changes this" n into 
J; as to illude; beſore r into r ; as 70 irradicate; and 
before w and ſome other Letters into ; as to 22 
merge, to imbibe, to umnpart. | 

Inter ſignifies between ; as te interwene, that 1 is, to 
come 1 ; to interrupt, that is, 10 break in be- 
tween, Sometimes it is uſed in a zegative Senſe; as 
to interdict, that is, to foro:d. 

Nate, Enter is ſometimes uſed inſtead of inter in 
Words derived from the French; as to entertain. 

Intro ſignifies within ; as 10 introduce, that is, o 
bring into or Within, 
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Ob generally ſignifies againſt ; ; As zo object, chat! is, 
ro put againſt. Sometimes it ſignifies ot; as to obli- 
terate, that is, 0 blot out. 

Note, O6 in ſome Words changes the ; into e; a 
to occur; in others into ; as to oppoſe, &c. | 

Per ſignifies through ; as to perambulate, that 1s, 
walk through; to fervade, that is, 20 paſs through, 

Poſt fignifies after; as Poſtſcript, that is, a Para- 
graph written after the Letter. 

Pre ſignifies mites ; as to prefix, chat! iS, 70 place 


| ove 


Preter ſignifies befide or contrary to; as en 


ral, that is, contrary to the common Courſe of Nature, 


Pro ſignifies forth, forward, or beforehand ; as ts 
produce, that is, to bring forth ; to proceed, that is, 10 
go forward ; to prognoſticate, that is, to tell before- 


hand. : 


Re ſignifies again, or back; as to e that 7 1%, 


zo print again; to repay, that is „ fo pay back, 


Retro ſignifies backward ; as Retroſpect, that is, 4 
Looking backward. 
Se ſignifies out or from ; as to ſelect, that is, to ch 


on; to ſeclude, that is, 10 confine from. 


$46 ſignifies ander; as to Subſcribe, that is, 70 4write 
under. 
Subter Gonifies under ; as fubterrancan, that is, Hi 


| under the Earth. 


Super ſignifies hn, over Or above; z as zo  Japerfirat, 


chat is, 20 build upon any Thing; to ſuperadd, that is, 


70 add oer and above. 


Note, Super in ſome Words derived from the POE 
is changed into /ur, as to ſurpaſs, to ſurprixe, ce. 
Trans ſignifies over, or Beyond; as to tranſport, that 
is, 70 carry over ; to tranſoreſs, that is, 10 go beyond. 


Sometimes it 5 the Changing of one T hing into 
ano;ner's 
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another ; as to transform, that is, to turn out of one Shape 
into another; and ſometimes it ſerves: to ſtrengthen 
the. Meaning of the mo Word; as ro tranſad, that 
*. t0 manage. 

3. The Prepoſitions ick are borrowed from the 
Greek are AMñ or an, ampbi, anti, byper Obo, meta, peri, 
n. 

A or an ſignifies Privation or Me ; as anon T'nd 
mous, that is, without Name; EA that is, with-- 
out Government. 

Amphi ſignifies both and about ; as 3 that 
is, that which can live on both Land and Mater; An 


pbhitheatre, that is, a Build ng of a round or oval Form. 


Anti ſignifies againſt ; as e that is, a Re- 
medy againſ?. Poiſon. 

Hyper ſignifies over and above ; as Hypereritie, that 
18, a Critic exat' beyond Je or Reafon. 


Hypo fignifies ander; as n that 15, one that 


acts under A Maſk. 

Meta ſigniſies beyond, or Change * as Mt craphor, that 
13, the Appli cation of a. Mord to an Uſe wwhich is beyond 
its original Iinport; Metamorphe 7s, that is, a Change 
of ny 

Peri ſignifies about; as Peripbraf , that is, a Speak- 
ing in a round about W, ay. 

Syn ſigniſies with or together. ; as * that is, 
Meeting together, 


Of a CONFUNCTION. 


A Conjunction is a Word made uſe of to connect 
Words or Sentences, or Parts of Sentences together, 


and to ſhew the Manner of moue Dependance upon 


one another. 
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Conjunctions are of various Kinds. 


Copulative : as and, alſo, as well as, both, likewiſes 
DisjunRive ;aas either, or, neither, nor. 
Diſcretive; as but, except, /ave or ſawing. 


Conditional; as zf, if /o be, provided. 
Conceſſive; as thowgh, tho, aliho, albeit. 
Adverſative ; as yet, never thetejs, e 


Cauſal; as for, becauſe, &c. 


Illative; as therefore, wherefore, ſceing, fence. 


| Exceptive; ; as unleſs, otheraviſe, &c. 


Comparative; as as, /o, than, Kc. 


| Demonſtrative; 5 as that. 


of 


Of an INTERFECTION. 


An Interjection is a Word thrown in between the 


Parts of a Sentence to * the Affection of the 


Interjections are uſed to expreſs 


Joy; as hey / heyday 1 brawe ! 


Sorrow; as ab! ah that! alack: ! a-lack-a-day ! 
alas I alas the day 


Pain; as O o. 


Laughter ; as hu, ha, he / 
Praiſe 3 as well done ! oh brawe ! _ NPR'S 4 


Averſion; as away! begone! fy! fob! avaunt ! 


of 1 piſh! pſhaw! rſh ! 


Surprize; as ab! aha! aal] what, ö Mee ; 


Incitement to Attention; as bark ! lo! fee? 
Exhortation to Silence; as buf hiſt | man?! 


Languor; as heigho, &c. 

Exultation ; as heigh ! huxza ! 

Calling to; as Hella foha! ho! hoa! hem 1 big! 
| Ts friendly ; ; as well met 1 welcome! 
Salutation | ſolemn ; as hail ! all hail! 


| T akig 
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Taking leave; as 1 
Deliberation; as Hum 
Wiſhing; as Oh ! oh that! 
Exclamation ; as O / 

Nets, Adjectives, Subſtantives, ad Adverbs, are 
ſometimes aſed for Interjections; as O wretched ! O 
the Villain] with à Miſchief !. ſoftly ! gently, &c. 

Of DERIPATIO N, 

Derivation ſhews how Derivative Words are de- 
duced from their Primitives ; and how Primitive 
Words are borrowed from other Languages. 

Words are derived from one another in various 
Ways. | 
Of Subftantives derived R Ferbs. 
1k, Subſtantives denoting the Action implied in ihe 


Virb, are either the Preſent Tenſe of the Verb; as 


from I love, comes Lowe; from I drink comes Drink ; 
or the Preter Tenſe of the Verb; as from 7 rue 
comes a Stroke; or the Participle Preſent; as from 
loving comes Loving; from fghting comes 'F s ; 
&c, or they are derived from the Preſens Tenſe of the 
Verb, by adding h or Vt, 2 ſmall Variation in the 
Letters being ſometimes made; as from I dear comes 
Birth; from I die comes Death ; from I draw comes 
D &c. 
2d. Subſtantives denoting the Agent, or Perſon a- 
ing, are derived from Verbs by adding er or or to the 
Preſent Tenſe ; as from 1 drink comes Drinker ; from 7 
fight comes Fighter ; from 1 wifit comes Vifitor; from 
{ falicit comes Solicitor, &c. 
Note, If the Verb ends in e, the e is Snag and 
the er or or added to the remaining Part of the Word; 
as from zo lowe comes Lever; n to ſar vive comes 


dervivor p &c. 
Sub- 
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Subſtantives denoting Character or Habit are de. 
rived from Verbs by adding ard; as from to dote comes 
Dotard; from I drunk comes Drunkard, &c. 


Of Subſtantives derived from Adjectives. 


" 1ſt. Subſtantives denoting the Ehence of the Thing 


WS: derived from Adjectives by addings neſs ; as from 


avhite comes WWhitene(s ; from ſavift comes Savifimſe, 


&c. or by adding % or bt, and making ſometimes 
a ſmalt Variation in the Letters; as from long comes 
Length ; from high comes Height, &c. or by adding 
hood or ſhip; as from falſe comes F alſebocd; from 
hard comes Har pip, &c. 
Niete, Theſe are called 4bftra? Subbanriver. 
2d. Subſtantives denoting ChHaradier or Habit are 


derived from Adjectives by adding ard; as from dull 


comes Dullard, &c. 

zd. Subſtantives denoting Action or Habit are de- 
rived from Adjectives by nt ery ; as from nao 
comes Bravery, &c. 

4th. Subſtantives denoting Quality o or Condition are 
ſometimes derived from Adjectives by adding mn; as 
from free comes Freedom; from wiſe comes W:i/dom, &c. 


O Subftantives derived From Subftantives. 


x|. Subſtantives denoting Chara@er or Quality are 
n derived from Subſtantives by adding hoed or head; 
as from Brother comes Brotherhood ; from God comes 


| Godhead, &c. 
2d. Subſtantives denoting Office, Employment, or 
Condition, are derived from Subſtantives by adding 


ip; as from Srexward comes Stewwar *dfhip ; oo 


F ellow comes Fellowſhip, &c. 
zd. Subſtantives denoting Aftion or Habit are de- 


\ rived from Subſtantives by adding ery; as from 
Knavve comes Knawvery ; from Fool comes Foolery, &c. 


4th; Sub- 
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4th. Subſtantives denoting Ofice or Charge with 
Pugs and Dominion, or without them; as allo State 
and Condition, are derived from Sab by 
adding dom; as from Pope comes Popedem; from King 
comes Kingodem ; from Thrall comes T hr 1 Ec. 


5th. Subſantives denoting Offce and Dominion are 


derived from Subſtantives by adding ric and avic# 
as from Biſhop comes Bijheprick; from 2 comes 
Bailywick, &C. 

6th, Subſtantives denoting Profe eon are derived 
| from Subſtantives by adding ian; as from Phy/ic 
comes Phyfician ; from Mufic comes Muſician, &c. 

7th. Subſtantives denoting BD are deri ved 
from Subſtantives by adding in, lin, och, rel, and the 
like; as from Lamb comes Lambkin z from Duck comes 
Duckling ; from Hill comes Hillock ; from Cock comes 


Cockrel, &c. In the fame Manner are derived Patro- 


nymicks or Surnames ; as from Hall comes Halkin, 
or Hawkin, or Hawkins ; from Fill comes Willin, 
and others. 
Of Adjedtives derived from 75 erbs. 
iſt, Adjectives denoting Abundance are derived from 


Verbs by adding ; as from o inourn comes mourn- 


ful; from to wake comes wakeful, &c. 

2d. Adjectives denoting Plenty, but with ſome Kind 
of Diminution thereof, are derived from Verbs by 
adding /ome ; as from te irꝶ comes rrkſeme 3 from to tire 
comes tireſome, &c. 

zd. Adjectives denoting Capacity are derived Sen 
Verbs by adding able; as from to move comes moye- 
able; from to improve comes improveable, &c. 


Of Adjetives derived from Adjeaives. 
1K, Adjectives denoting Likeneſs are derived from 


Adjectives by adding ; as from good comes . 5 - 
from weak comes weakly, Ke. 
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2d. AdjeQtives denoting Plenty, but with ſome 


Kind of Diminution thereof, are derived from Ad. 


jectives by adding ſome ; as from dark comes darkſeme; 
from <x2ary comes weari/ome, &c. 


zd. Adjectives denoting a Le/ening if the Quality 


are derived from Adjectives by adding %; as from 
White comes whitiſh; from ſoft comes ſeftiſb, &c. 


Of Adjedtives derived from Subſtantives. 
1ſt. Adjectives denoting Plenty are derived from 
Subſtantives by adding y; as from Health comes 
healthy ; from Weglth comes wealthy, &C. 

Note, If the Subſtantive end in e the e is dropped, 
and the y added to the remaining Part of the Word; 
as from Bone comes bony ; from Stone comes ſtony, &c. 

2d. Adjectives denoting the Matler out of which 


any Thing i is made, are derived from Subſtantives by 


adding en; as from Ah comes æſben; from Oak comes 
 oaken, &C. : 

* Adjectives denoting Alundance are derived from 
Subſtantives by adding ul; as from Jey comes joy/ul ; 
from Sin comes finful, &c. 


4th. Adjecti ves denoting Plenty, but with ſome Kine 


of Diminution thereof, are derived from Subſtantives 


by adding ſeme; as from Delight comes 3 


from Hand comes handfeme, &c. 
5th. Adjectives denoting Vant are derived from 
Subſtantives by adding 1%; as from Worth comes 
evorthleſs ; from Care comes careleſs, &c. 
6th. Adjectives denoting Litene/5 are derived from 
Subſtantives by adding 2 ; as from Man comes manly; 
from Zord comes /or ly, & 
th Adjectives denoting Likere/5, or a en 70 
a Character, are derived from Subſtantives by adding 
if; as from Child comes > chilaiib ; from Sheep comes 
* Kc. 
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Note, Some Adjectives belonging to Nations are 
derived from Subſtantives by adding / or ic, a ſmall 
Variation of the Letters being made; as from England 
comes £ngli/h ; from our, Spaniſþ ; ; from Ces 


Germanic, &c. 


Of Verb; Sa from Subſtantives, 
Verbs are derived from Subſtantives either without 
any Change at all; as from a Sail comes t fall; 
from a Fiſh comes 65 fb, &c. or by lengthening the 
Vowel, or ſoftening the Conſonant; as from a Houſe 
comes zo houſe (pronounced houze;) from Breath comes 
10 breathe, &c. or by adding en; as from Length comes 
zo lengtben; from Haſte comes to haften, &c. 


Verbs derived from Adjettives. 
Verbs are derived from Adjectives by adding er 3 
as from lach comes to blacken:; from white comes 10 
whitty, &a. 
OJ. wad 3 i from es. | 

Verbs are derived from Adverbs without any Change 
at all; as from further comes to further 5 00G fore 

ward comes to forwpars, &C, 


af Adwerbs 25 7537 from Aljecbiwes. 
| Adverbs of Quality are derived from Adjectives, by 


adding ; and denote the ſame Quality that the 


Adjectives do from which they are derived; as, from 
weak comes weakly; from Htrong comes 5 &c. 


O2/. The Adjectives themſelves are ſometimes uſed 


as Adwerbs; as extreme cold for extremely cold; exceſſive 
hot for exceſſively hot; exceeding kind for exceedingly 
kind, &c. Note, Adverbs may be derived from almoſt 
every Part of Speech, even from Proper Names; as 
from Demoſthenes, Secrates, &C, come Demoſthenicall . 
'Qecratically, & c. 

There 
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There are alſo a great Variety of J/ords borrowed 
from other Languages, viz. from the Latin, Fre, 


Greek, &c. but as the Engliſh Scholar is not ſuppolcd 
to be acquainted with theſe Languages, I ſhall omir | 


the Derivation of them, and refer him for Informa- 
tion herein to our beſt Engliſh Dictionaries. 


Of SYNTAX. 


YNTAX is the right Ordering or Diſpoſing of 


Words in a Sentence, and conſiſts of two Parts, 
viz, Concord and Government. PIs 


Of CONC ORD. 
Concord is the Agreement which one Word has with 
another in Perſon, Caſe; Gender, or Number. 


There are three Concords. 
The firſt between the Nominative Cafe and the Verb, 
| The ſecond between the Subftantive and the 8 
The third between the Antecedent and the Relativ ve. 


Air CONCORD. 


| Rule I. 
"The Verb agrees with its Nominative Caſe in 
Number and Perjon ; as, 1 wall. Thou art inſtructed. 


The Birds fing. 
Note 1. Every Verb, except the” 1 hath 


its Nominative Caſe either expreſſed, or implied: 


For as a Verb denotes either Action, or Paſſion, 01 
Being; and as there can be xo Action without an Agent, 
nor Paſſion without a Patient, zer Exiſtence or Being 

without Something exiſting, it is inconſiſtent with a 
Verb to be without a Nominative Caſe : Thus 1n the 


Phraſe, awake, ariſe, or be for ever fail ; the No- 


minative Ze is underſtood. Hence it is evident, that 


there 15 no ſuch n in Engliſh, nor indeed in any 
Lan guage, 


the 


Int. 


[ unguage, as a Sort of Fords, which are really 
lnper onal. 
oO be The 8 Pronoun it, a Sands "0 
fore Verbs of that Denomination, is ſometimes em- 
ploy ed to expreſs the Suvject of any Diſcourſe or En- 


quiry 3 ; 9, 
'Twvas at the Royal Feaſt, for Perſia won 
B; Philip's warkike Son. DRYDEN. 


% 


J. happen d on a Summer*s Holiday, 
That to the Greenwood Shade he took his Way ay. Ibid. 


ho is it in the Preſs that calls on me? 
SHAKESPEAR, | 


— the State „1 any Perſon or 


Thing; as, 
How is it with you, Lady ? 


Alas ! how is it with you? SHAKESPEAR. 
the Thinz, whatever it be, that is the Cane 


of any Effect or Event, or any Perſon conſidered 


merely as a Cauſe, without Regard to proper Per- 


ſonality; as, 
Lon heard her ſay herſelf, it was not J. 


*Tavas I that Kill'd ber. SHAKESPEAR. 


OH 2. Tt uſually repreſents a ngle Object only ; "I 


though ſometimes more than one; as, 
'Tis theſe that early taint the Female Soul. Po PE, 
PTis they that give the great Atrides Spoils ; 
'Tis they that ſtill renew Ulyſſes tails, PRIOR. 
| Who was't came by? 


Tis tavo or three, my Lord, that bring you Word, 
Macduſ ts fled to England. SHAKESPEAR, 


Note 2. Every Nominative- Caſe, except the Caſe 


See Ward's Practical N Page 117; and Lowth's 
Abſolutes, 


. Page 97. 
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| Abo! ute, belongs to ſome Verb either expreſſed cr 


implied; as in the 4z/Awer to a Queſtion, H bo au 
4h, Copy? Anſwer, Fame, i. e. James wrote it. 
Or when the Verb is underſtood; as, 
To uvhom thus Alam: i. e. Habe. 
O 1. In Order to find aut the Neminative Caſs, 
ſe the Queſtion 2v4s ? or aut? with the Verb, and 

the Word that anfwereth the Queſtion i, the Nomiua- 
Nie o it. | | 

Oz. 2. A Nominative Caſes are of the third Per. 
ſon, except the Pronouns 7 and en in the Sin 
Number; and wwe and ye cr yo in the Plural. 

Cl. 3. The Nominative Caſe is commonly t 
before the Verb; though it is ſometimes ſet after ik, 
Verb, if it be of a Sample tenſe ; and between ihe 
Auxiliary, and the Verb or Participle, if of a Co- 


lar 


91 
10 


ound; thus, 


1ſt. When a Queſtion i 18 alked, a Gs given, 

or a Wiſh expreſſed; as, Confideſt thou in me. Read 
thou, May you be happy. Long live the King. 

2d. When a Suppoſition is made without the Con- 


junction ; as, Here it nat for this. 3 J been 


there. 
zd. When a Verb Neuter is uſed; as, On a ſudden 
apprar ed the King. 


4th. When the Verb is preceded by the Adverbs 


| be re, there, then, thence, hence, thus, &c. as, Here am J. 


There was he ſlain. T hen cometh the End, Jlerce 
ariſeih his Grief. Hence DAN his Anger. 2 


tas the Afﬀair ſeltled. 


5th. When a ſentence dejinids on neither or nor, 


fo as to be coupled with another Sentence; as, J. 


ſhall not eat of it, neither ſhall ye touch it, loft ye gie. 
Nate, The Accuſative Caſe is ſet bet tween the 
Auxilios -y and the Verb of the fr ft and third Perſons 


in, 


yet 
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in both Numbers of the * erative Moor, inſtead of a 
Nemi native; as, Let me pad. Let him go. Let ws 
Let tDem bal. 


Rule II. 


re 0 


When the Nominative. Caſe has no Perſonal Tenſe 


of a Verb, but 15 ſet before a Participle independently 
on the reſt of the Sentence, in that Caſe it is ſaid to be 
Abjulutc 5 As, 

The King com: 27, the Enemies fed. 

Shame lene loft, all Virtuè is loft. 


I. 

Two or more Nominative Caſes Singular joined to- 
gether by one or more Conjunctions C opulative, SO 
Verb Plural; as, a 

Honour and Glory incite " "TEN and 2 irtue. 


0% If the Nominative Caſes ſo Joined be of dif- 
ferent Perſons, the Verb Plural agrees with the firf# 
Perſon in Preference to the /econd, and with the fend 
in Preference to the zhird; as, 

You and 1 do play; that is, We. 
| She and you did dance; that is, ye. 

The ſame holds with Reſpect to the Plural Pronoun 
following the Verb, when it denotes, or refers to, the 
Nominative Caſe before it; as, 

You and he ſhared it between you. 
He and you and J won it at the Hazard of our Bee 


O/. Sometimes when the Verb can be affirmed of 


each of the Nominative Caſes ſingly by itſelf, it may 
agree with that which it ſtands neareſt to, and be un- 
| derſtood to the Reſt; as, 

Juabn and James and I was at Church. 


The ſame holds, when they are connected by a Con- 


junction Digjunctiue; as, That Opinion cannot be rights | 


which either Ae or Religion Condemns. 5 
Rule IV. 
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Rule IV. 
 ANoun aaplyien Number or a Multitude in the No. 
minative Caſe, requires the Verb to be in the Siu. 
gular or Plural Number, according as it has Reſpett 
to a hole, or the Parts that compoſe it; as, 


My People doth not conſider. | 
The _— of the Wicked have znclo od me. 


ERule V. 
The Infinitive Mood, or ſome Part of a dre 
1s ſometimes put as the Nominative Caſe to the Verb; 


2 
70 Pudy is inſtructiaue. 


 & Defire to excel others in Fi irtue and Learning is 4 


commendable Ambition. 


SECOND CONCORD, 
Rule. 


The Adjefive, t the Pronoun Adjettive, and the Par- 


#iciple, are joined without varying their Termination 
to their Subſtantives in Caſe, Gender, and Number; 
as, A good Life, Fierce Dogs. My Duty. Your Ser. 
wants. The foaming Sea. Learned dire. Paſt 


Labours. 


Excep. The Defrnitive Pronouns, his, that, and 
another, make their Plurals theſe, thoſe, other; as, 
T his Houfe ; theſe Houſes. 
That Hat; thoſe Hats. 
Another Road ; other Roads. 
Note, Another takes the Sign of the Genitive Cale, 
when its Subſtantive is underſtood ; as, 
Malice is glad at another*s Misfertune. 
Every Adjeive, Pronoun Adjective, and Participle 
relates to ſome Subſtantive, or ſome Part or Parts of 
Speech in the Place of it, either expreſſed or under- 
ſtood ; as, The” wiſe, the virtuous, that is, Perſons. 


OS. Gene. 
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07 Sometimes the Subſtantive ber a Kind of 
Adjective, and has another Subſtantive joined to it by 
a Hyphen; as, A Sea-Fihh, a Silver-Tantard. 

Sometimes the Adjedive becomes a Subſtantive, 
and has another Adjective joined to it; as, 
| T he vaſt Immenſe of Space. 

Nite, When an Adjective has a Prepoſition tei 
it, the Subſtantive being underſtood, it takes the 
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Nature of an Adwverb, and is conſidered as an Ad- 
verb; as, in general, in particular, in earnit, &c. "% 
that is, generally, particularly, earneſtly. | N 
- OF. 1. If the Peſſeſive Pronouns be ſeparated from 18 


their Subſtantives by a Verb; or if they anſwer a 
Queſtion, they vary their form; thus Y becomes 
nine; thy, thine; our, ours; your, yours; her, hers ; 
their, theirs; as, This Book. is mine. This' Hat is 
thine, This Houſe is ours, This Chak is yours. This 
Fan is hers. This Eflate is theirs. Whyſe Hat is 
that? Anſ. Mine. Whoſe Book is this? Anſ. Tine. 
CH/. 2. Mine and thine are ſometimes uſed for ay. 
and zby before Subſtantives beginning with a Vowel, 
er Y ſilent; as, Mine Arm; thine Be; ; mine Honour, | 
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thine Honour. | | | # n 
Note, Mine, thine, his, her's, its, our's, your , | i # 
and their's, are frequently uſed for the Genitive Caſes | HE 
oll, thou, he, ſpe, it, wwe, ye, and they. They are only {0 
P:Jirves when own may be added to them; thus, 14 
4 Hawk took a Pigeon in his Ne ft. LH | 
Here if we mean the Hawt's Nett his is a Poſe 72 „„ 1. 1 1 
if we mean the Pigeon's Neſt, his is a Genitive. 6 ky 
O Theſe Genitives of mine, of thing, of his, of - HE b 
hers, of its, of ours, of yours, of theirs, coming after | 11 
a Subſtantive to which they refer, are frequently uſed 1 I 
for my, thy, his, her, its, our, your, their, and con- kj 4 
idered as 3 with it; as, This Friend of mine; VE | 
that 11 
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that is, abies my Friend. This Son of thine that 1 is, 
this thy Son, &c. | 
"The Definitive Pronouns other, any, Gs, the ſame, 

are joined to Subſtantives in both Numbers; 88, 0 

The other Man other Men. 

Any Man ; any Men. 

Some Man; ſeme Men. 

The ſame May ; the fame Men. 


Note, Other makes others in the Plural Number, 
when its Subſtantive is not joined to it, but referred 
to or underſtood ; as, | | 

Some Boys were reading; others were writing. 

One is joined to Subſtantives in the Singular Number 
only ; - but takes the Sign of the Genitiwe Caſe, when 
its Subſtantive is underſtood; ag, The Day of ones 
Death is better than the Day of one's Birth, 

One frequently ſtands as a  Sub/tantive with an Ad. 


Jjeaive prefixed to itz and in that Caſe it admits of 


the Plural Sen; ; as, How long, ye ſimple ones, will ye 


lobe Simplicity? 
Sometimes it 15 uſed ! in an Tndefinite n as, One 


75 apt to think ; - that 1 IS, ANHy one. 

The DifributivePronouns each, every, either, neither, 
ewhether, are Joined to Subſtantives in the Singular 
Number only ; as, 

1 had great Enemies on each fide, 

At every Ward fhe ſhed Tears. 

1f he had been on either &ide. 

They moved neither WAY. 

1 know not whe:iher Road is neareſt. 

 Excep. Every is joined to Subſtantives in the Pi- 

ral Number, when it denotes a Collective Quantity; 
as, Every fix Months. | 

Cardinal Numbers exprefling more than one, are 


- commonly Joined to Subſtantives in the Plural Num- 
ber; as, Nineteen Years. Thirty Pounds, Some- 
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Sometimes they are joined to Subſtantives in the. 
Singular | Number; as, 7 wenty Head of Cattle, Sixty 
Fiat of Timber. 

Nate, Cardinal Nn when they are ſeparated 
from their Subſtantives, frequently take the Plural 
Sign; as, He counted them by Tens, Tabenties, &c. 

They likewiſe take the Sign of the Genitive Caſe ; 5 
as, Iuill not deſtroy it for Tawenty's Sake. | 

Ordinal Numbers joined together by a Conjunction 
C opulati ve, require a Sub/tantive Plural; as, About the 
third and fourth Centuries. 

But by a Con junction * 2 SubRantive $ WE 
gular ; ; as, About the third or fourth Century. 

The Adjectives all, more, and mot, are joined to Sub- 
ſtantives in both Numbers , but with different Signifi- 
cations; thus, 

All, when joined to a Subſtantive Singular, agnifies 
the whole Quantity; as, all the Wine, 

When to a Subſtantive Plural, the whole Number; 
as, all the Men. | 

More, when Joined to a Subſtantive ee ignifies 
a greater quantity; 3 as, more Wine. 

When to a Subſtantive Plural, a greater Number; 
25, more Men. 

Mt, when joined to a Subſtantive Singular, fignifiey 
the greateſt Quantity; as, mf Wine. | 

When to a Subſtantive Plural, the greateſt Number ; ; 
as, moſt Men, | 

Many, when joined to a Subſtantive Singular with 
an Indefinite Artiele before it, ſignifies a great Nam- 
ber taken ſeparately 3 as, many @ Man. 

When joine to a Subſtantive-Plural, a great Num- 
ber taken collectively; ;3 as, many Men. | 
Enough is joined: to a Subſtantive Singular, and figs 
mhes Wy : as, Vine enough. | ; 


8 Znond 


— 
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Enow is joined to a Subſtantive Plural, and lignifie 5 
Number; as, Books exow. 
Much is joined to a Subſtantive e and ſig · 


nifies a great Quantity; as, much Lo/s, 

Note, The Adjefive is commonly placed before the 
Subſtantive ; ; though ſometimes after it: thus, 

xt, When ſomething depends upon the Aajective; 
as, 4 Man dgfirous of Fame. 


2d, When the Adjedive is emphatical * 2s; 1 


ander the Great. 


zd. When two or more Adjectiwes belong to one | 


Subſtantive ; as, A Man juſt, wiſe, and charitable. 
4th. When the Subſtantive depends on a Verb, and 
the Adjective expreſſes ſome Circumſtance attending 


it; as, Adver/ity makes a Man great. 
5th. When an Adverb goes before the _ res ; 


25, Man greatly admired, 


THIRD CONCORD, 
Rule I. 


| The Relative Pronoun agreeth with its Antecegen;. 
jn Gender, Number, and Perſon ; and if no Nomina- 


tive Caſe come between the Relaziwve and the Verb, 
the R-lative is the Nominative Caſe to the Verb; as, 
I, aube love; thou, who teacheſt ; the Bow, which is 
Broken ; the Ships, * were taken ; ; I told you what 
would happen. 

I} ho relates to 8 3 awbich to Things or Irra- 
| tional Animals; that to Both; what includes both the 
Antecedent and the Relative; and implies the Thing 


. 


Note 1. When the Relative refers to two or more 
Antecedenst, it is in the Plural Number; as, 
Study Virtue and Honefty, which | Virtue and Honeſty] 


will make thee reſpected. And if they be of different 
1 | P 0 en. , 
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Perſons, it agrees with the f7/ Perſon in Preference to 
the ſecond 3 and with the /econd in Preference to the 
third; as, 

J and thou, who play; that is, ave who play. 

Thou and he who eſcaped ; that is, ye who eſcnped. 

In order to find out the Antecedent, afk the Queſtion 


who? or what with the Verb, and the Word or 


Clauſe that anſwereth the Queſtion is the Antecedent 
to the Relative. 


The Antecedent 1s frequently omitted, eſpecially in 


Poetry; as, 


Who ſteals my Purſe, Heals T; raſh that is, he ho, : 


&c. 

It has already been obſerved, that the Word hat is 
ſometimes a Relative Pronoun, ſometimes a Definitive, 
and ſometimes a Conj unction. 

Now, in order to enable the Learner to diſtinguiſh 
which of them it is, it is to be noted, that it is a Re- 
lative, when it may be turned into who or which 
without deſtroying the Senſe ; as, 4 

Here am I that [who] borrowed pour Grammar. 
This ts the Horſe that [which] J rode upon. 
a Definitive, when it is followed immedi- 
ately by a Subſtantive to which it is either joined, or 
refers ; as, N 
I love that Boy, «who played with me laſt Night. 
That which you told me, was true ; that is, that. 
Story which. | 


into 4v40 or which without deſtroying the Senſe; 45, 
J am glad that thou art come. / 

In this Phraſe that cannot be turned into a or 
which ; for to ſay I am glad who thou art come; or T. 
«3 glad tuhich thou art come, W would be abſolute Non- 
enſe. | 


. 


G's 


a Comunction, when it cannot be turned 
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OB. As, when redditive to as, , or /uch, Mr, 
Warp ſays, frequently * the Place of a Rela... 
give ; 1 | 

He has done as avell ab could le exper d. 
Hs ie has not done ſo well as could be eæpecked. 
So likewiſe, ***Szch Precepts as tend to make Men good, 
may be divided into ſurh as enjoin Piety towards God, and 
ſuch as require.the good Government of ourſelves.” 
Here the Words as well as, /o awell as, are equiva- 
lent Expreſſions to auell ina Degree, equal 10 any De- 

_ gree which could be expected; as allo /uch Precepts as 
tend, &c. Aerea to Frecepts of thy 2% . Kinds which 
rend, &c.* | | 

| Note 2. When the Relative Pronouns who, has. 1 0 

and what, become Interrogatiwve, they reler to the 
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Perſons or Things expreſſed in the Ar/aver, and agree 5 
with them accordingly; as, . | 
Who is here ? Anſwer, The after, iy 
Which:is Mr. M Ant. The Gentleman in red. 
Which are the Books e Accounts * Anſ. Theſe in, 
the Window. | 
What is ibis? Anſ. A. . a 
WW What are theje : ? Anſ. Peng.” 0 
4 | In the above Examples. it is evident, that the par- 0 
. ticular Perſons or T hings reterred to by the Interroga- 
zive Pronouns are not fully known in the Mind of the 
Enquirer, till the Anſwer determines them. 
Which, when it is an menen has Relation to | 
Perjons or I hings. 2 
Note, When two preceding Nouns or Parts of a: - ar 
Period have been mentioned in the fore going Sen- thi 
tence, and Something 3s to be. {aid of them by this, 
that, theſe, thoſe, the one, the other ; this, or 1he/e, or [40 
the one, commonly refers to the Ja mentioned Noun, eit 


* See Ward's Practical Grammar, Page 95. 
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or Part of a Period; and hat, or theſe, or the other, 
to the e; as, Place me among Princes or among Beg - 
gars, that ball not make me proud, nor this aſhamed. 
A nau had better fall in with Crows than with 
 Flatterers ; Jer theſe devour bhe Living, but theſe 25 
Dead. 
Virtue and Vice divide the World — them ; the 
one hath the greater Part, the other is more defi frable. 
Excep. Sometimes the one refers to the fi men- 
tioned Noun, or Part of the Period, and the other to 
che J%½,; as, | 
Cie Wiſdom rather than F olly; Vr the © one will 
make thee honourable, ie other contemptible. 
Note 4. Sometimes the Relative agrees with the 
Proncum Subflantive, which is underſtood In the PoJe/- 
froe; as, 
J envy thy Haphineh [thou] 3 having a great 
Ural, thi yy thou haſt enoughs 


Rule . 


If a Nominative Caſe come between the Relative 
and the Ferb, the Relative 18 governed by the Ferb, 
or a Prepoſition, Or ſome other Word in the /ame 
Clauſe; as, 

Men commonly hate him, whom hy fear... 
. Virtue makes us love rhuſe, i in whom it/elf ſeems to br. 
The Man whoje Fame is loft, is miſerable. 
The Relatives who, which, and that, though in the 
Caſe which.the Verb, Prepoſition, or the Word they 
are governed by requires, are always "_ * 
the Verb. 

O. 1. When the Relatives kh aig which are 
governed by a Prepoſition, the Prepoſition may ſtand. 
either immediately before =; or after the Verb in 
the ſame Clauſe; as, | | 


© LS | Jabn, 
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John, with whom 7 comverſed ; or cob I conv erfed 


with, 
The Thing 7 which T ſpoke ; or which 7 ok of. 
OC. 2. That does not admit of a Prepoſition before 
it; butifa Prepoſition be required, it is ſet after the 
Verb; as, 
The Thing that 1 Hole of 3 not the be Thing f that I 
pode. 
| Nete, The Relative is often cached; Bs, 
The Man I love; that is, whom I love. 


The Horſe I rode upon; that is, which I rode bor. 
Sometimes both the Relative and Prepofition are 


omitted; as, _ 
In the Temper of Mind he Was chew? 3 that is, in 
| 2 he was then. | 


Of GOVERNMENT. 


Government is that Power which one Part of Speech 
has over another in directing its Caſe, _— T enſe 
 Numter, &c. ; 


Of the Government 4 Subfantives. 
' Rule 5 


One Subflantive governs a ſecond in the Ani Cab, 
. when the latter is. added to deſcribe or explain the 
former more fully; as, 
Plato, the Phileſi W 
Raſbneſ, the Picture of a Feel. 


Note, This Manner of Conſtruction is called Appe- 


; Ation in Grammar. | 
8 Rule II. 


| One Subſtantive governs a ſecond in the Genitine 


| Caſe with the aa: of bef fore it, when the latter 
is 
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is added to expreſs the Per/on or 75 Bing to which the 
| former belongs ; as, 
The Son of God, 
The Law of Nature. 
Of, 1. The ſecond Subſtantive is frequently put 
firſt, and ends irs with an Apoſtrophe before it; as, 
oy The Lord's Name be praiſed. _ \ 
Note, If three or more Sabſtantives be connected by 


and, or, nor, the Genitive Caſe may be formed from 430 
the laſt, and underſtoed to the reſt ; as, RT 
Theſe are Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob's Poſterity. 11 
It is either Homer, Virgil, or Quid's Works. | | ii 1 


1t is neither John, James, nor William's Pen. 12 by 

Of. 2. Sometimes the ſecond Subſtantive ſtands mY 
alone, the former Subſtantive by which it is e N il 
being underſtood; as, | = 

I called at the Boalſoller's; that is, Sep. 

0550. 3. Sometimes the /econd Subſtantive governs | 
a third ; as, 

The If of the Vices of the Father often redounds 

10 the Son. 

OL/. 4. Sometimes the frond Subſtantive takes the 
Prepoſitions ; to, Ver, in, on, by, en, &c. before 
it ;. a8, 

He is a Slade to Buſineſs, 

He has a T afte for Painting, 

Hie has fell in Mufic. 

He has wrote a Diſſertation on Prophecy. 

He is a Lawyer by Profeffion. 

Diftin&ions between Kindneſſes are to be made. 
| 0³% 5. The Genitive Caſes of Pronouns Subſtantive 
are commonly turned into their reſpective Paſſeſi ve 
thus, we do not ſay, the Eftate, Trade, Situation of me, 
of thee, of him, of us, of you, of them ; but my, thy, bin 
our, your, their Eftate, Trade, D | 


G4 | 1 
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Excep. In ſome Inſtances it is neceſſary to make. 
U'ſe of the Genit ve Caſe of the Pronoun Subſtantive 


inſtead of the Poyz/ive, to determine the Meaning: 


thus, the Picture of me, of thee, &Cc. deſcribes a Pic - 
ture reſembling my/2/f, thy/elf, &c. whereas my, thy, | 


c. Picture, may denominate only a Picture in my, thy, 
Pon. 
2 6. The Gemitinie Cajes of the Names of Na- 
lLians, Cities, Metals, Lirtues, &c. are frequently turned 
into their correſponding Adjectives: thus, we equally 
ſay the Eugliſo Fleet, and the Fleet of England; the 
Roman Emperors, and the Emperors of Roms; a Gelder 
5 and a Cu 20 Cold; a a. Man, and a Man of 
AN n.,. 
But when a viciaus or dijeraceful Character is tobe 
deſcribed, the Adjecive, and nat the Genitive, is 
uſed ; thus we ſay a fooliſh, wictous, covetous nw 
not a Man of Folly, of Vice, of Covetouſneſs, 


Of the Government of Adjedtives. 
| NR With a Genitive. 


; 9 J. . 

Adjectives gorern a Genitive Caſe of the Word * 
pending upon them, when the Senſe admits of he 
Prepoſition of before it ; as, 

Defirous of Hononr. 
Conſcious of Guilt, 


Nule II. 


AAkuves that Ggnify a Part of ſome Number or 


Whole, whether put affirmatively, or by Way of 
Dueſtion ; or that ſignify Number; as one, two, three, 
&Cc. firſt, fecond, third, &c.; or of the Cares 
Or Superlative Degree, govern a Cenitive Caſe; 5 4. 


0 | | 8 0718 


2 
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Some of the Philoſophers. 
One of the Muſes. 

T he firſt of the Company. 

The elaer of the Brothers, 

T he beſt of Friends. 


Note 1. The Ordinal Numbers eh, "ll third, 
ke. when they ſignify Proximity of Degree, Order, or 
Succeſſh 70n, govern an Ablative Caſe expreſſed by . 


or after, &c. or a Datiue, by to; as, 
De firſt from or after thee. 
The ſecond to none. 
The third from AEneas.. 

Note 2. AdjeRives of the Comparative or Superlative 
Degree, govern an Ablative Caſe of the Word that 
ſignifies the Meaſure of Exceſs or ROY with the Pre- 
poſition by 3 as, 
| T aller ff a Foot. 

Nearct by a Mile. 
The Prepoſition is ſometimes omitted ; as, 
The Sun is many Times bigger than the Earth, 

Ob/. A Noun following the Conjunction hn or as 
in Compariſon, is not governed. by the Comparative 
e but agrees with the Verb, or is governed 


by the Verb or „ underſtood; 


45, 


Nothing is more lovely than Virtue; 7 chat is, than 


Firtue 1s. 
Tou are wot fe tall as I; that is, as I am. 


You think him handſomer thas me; that is, than you 


' think me, 


He befterwed v more — on him than me; that is, 


than on me. 
Excep. The Relatives avho and which, having Re- 


ſerence to no Verb or 1 underſtood, hut 


& 35 only 
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only to their Antecedents, when they follow than, are 
always in the Ablatiue Caſe ; as, 
Mero, than whom none was of a more cruel Diſpoſition, 


Study for Knowledge, than which nothing 15 nore 


1 
| Adje@ives with a e. 
Rule. | 
Adijectives govern a Dative Caſe of the Word de- 
pending upon them, when the Senſe admits of the 


= Prepoſition te or for before it; as, 


Profitable to the Boay. 
Fit for of 


Adjectives with an geauſalv. 
Wy OX 
Adjectives govern an Accuſati ve Caſe of che Word 
depending upon them, when the Senſe admits of 7s 
Prepoſition before it; as, | 
Twenty Yards long. 
- Three Miles diſtant. 
Forty Years old. 
|  Adjeftives with au Ablative. 
| Rule. 
Adhecuiyes govern an Ablative Caſe of the Word 
depending upon them, when the Senſe admits of thc 
Prepoſition in, with, for, from or by before Ki a, 
 #Equal in Age. 
Pale with Anger. 
Worſe for Liberty, &C. 


Of the Government of V. be, 


Verbs with à Nominative Cage. 
Rule, | | 
Verbs Neuter or Paſfive govern a Nominative Caſe 
of the Word depending upon them, which refers to 


the Nominaiive Caſe before the Verb; as, ; 
| an 
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T am he. 
Life is ſhort. 
I go lame. 
Thou dreameſt waking, 
EKeaſon is called Virtue, 

OZ/. 1. If the Verb be in the fr or third Perſons 
of the Timperative Mood, the Word depending upon it 
muſt be in the ſame Caſe with Hat which ſtands be- 

| tween the Auxiliary and the Verb; 3 as, 
Let me be him. 
Let him be called Fob, 
Let us be them. 

| Let them be efteemed prudent. 
0c 2. If the Verb be in the Ifinizive Mood, and 
a Caſe ſtand between it and a former Verb, the Word 
depending upon it muſt he in the ſame Caſe; 3 23, 

too it to be him. 
Nobody will allow Poets to be ind, Herent. 
IL is not given to all to be noble and avealthy. 

Os. 3. If the Infinitive have no Caſe before it, the 
Word depending upon it refers to the Nominativs 
Caſe of the former Verb; as, 

Me all defire, and hope to become old Mes. 
We wiſh to be happy. 
He defires to be accounted learned. 


Verbs with an Hearn: 
| Rule T. 

Verbs Tranfitive govern an Accu/ative Caſe of the- 
Word depending upon them, which oxprelhs4 the Ob- 
jeR ; as 

= Virtue procures Friendſpip. 
Cruel Wars deftroy Kingdoms, 

Nore, In order to diſtinguiſh a Tray/itive from an 
titranfitive Verb, aſk. the Queſtion aum or avhar 
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with the Verb, and if a rational Anſwer can be given 
to it, the Verb is Tranſitive, if not Iitranſitiwe. | 
Oe, Verbs Intranfitive may govern an Accuſative 
Caſe of the Word which expreſſes the fame Significa- 
tion with the Verb; as, 
¶ have ſerved an Honeſt 8 6e. 
He lived a wirtuous Life. | 
Nite, When the Word following the An tive er 
Neuter Verb denotes enly the Circumſtance of the 
Action or State of Being, a N is under- 
food; as, f 
He tid a Mile, that 1 15, thr engh the Space 2 * 
Mile. | 
He flept uli ne that is, hroug all. the Mela 


| Rule II. 
e govern an Accu/ative Caſe of the ord that 
betokens Continuance of Time, and anſwers to the 


— hew leup ? as, 
He loitered a whole Wick. 


| 08, The Time how long is ſometimes «ltd by 


for, within, &C. as, 
He is gone for a Month, 
7 expect him at home within a ſew? Days. 


Verbs abith a Genitive. 

Rule. 
Verbs govern a Genitive Caſe of the Word depend- 
ing upon them, when the Senſe admits of the Prepo- 


ition / before it; as, 


1 aerial him of Diſponeſiy. 
He is acquitted of Cowargice.. 


Hes, When the Prepoſition of is put for from, ont 
%, about, or concerning, the Word Rowing it is in 


jo”: Ablative Cale ; as, 


He required of him a Song. 
God formed Man of the Duft of the —"_ 
Lie Hale * ly of bin. Verb. 
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Verbs with a Dative, 
Na. 


Verbs govern a W Caſe of the Word depend- 
ing upon them, when the Senſe admits of the Prepo- 
fition 70 or for before it; as, 

Virtue affords true Comfort to all Men. 
Snares are laid for us. 
O. 1. Sometimes the Prepoſition before i is uſed in- 
kead of 70; 3 
Death is to be preferred before Baſeneſf. 
OH. 2. Sometimes the Prepoſition 3 is omitted; as. 
The Fudge promiſed my Brother\a Pardon. 
My Father procured me Money and Books. 
ſote 1. The Verb to compare governs a Daticue with 
to; or an Ablatiue with with ; as, 
Tt is abſurd to compare a Dwarf to a Giant. 
What can be compared with Freendſhip ? 


Note 2. When the Prepoſition:for refers to the Price 


for which, or the Cauſe or Reaſon why, the Word fol- 
lowing it is in the Ablative Caſe; as, 

He fold his Country for Gold. 

Men were born for the Sake of Men. 


Verbs with an „ 


„ 


Verbs gorern an dblative Caſe of the Word FR 


pending npon them, when the Senſe admits of the 


Prepoſitions by, from, with, at, on, upon, &c. before” 


it; a, 
Nature is poliſbed * ee and Art. 
Death frees a Man from Cares. 
Dogs defend themſelves with their Teeth, 
PFirtue is valued at a great Rate, &c. 


Rule 


* 
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Rule II. 


Verbs Paſſive govern an Ablative Caſe of the Agent 
er Doer, with the Prepoſition of or by before it; as, 
Hie is praiſed of thoſe, he is blamed of them. 
Death is not to be feared by good Men, 


Rule III. 
All Verbs govern an Ablative Caſe of the Name of 


any Place, or Part of Time, that anſwereth the Queſ- 


tion awhere or when, with the Prepoſition ia, at, on, or 
«pon before it; as, | 

My Brether lives in London. 

Plato died in his eight-firft Tear. 

He intends to ſet out at fix of the Clock. 


He arrived on Saturday. 
Let the Plowman reſt upon a Holyday. 


Note, The Prepoſition i or on is often underſtood 
before Nouns referring to Time; as, 
Death hangs over us every Hour, that is, in every 
Hour. 
He came this Day, that is, on this Day. 


2 &c. with an 2 Mood. . 
Rule bo | 


Verbs, Participles, Adje&ives, and Subfantives, go- 


E vern Verbs in the Infinitive Meod; expreſſed if Ac- E 
tive, by the Sign 2; if Paſſive, by to be; as, | 


Jale Boys lowe to play. 

A good Man delights to be admoniſhed. 
What is more abſurd than an old Man Deg inning to 
s live? | | 
Tt is not eaſy to fly without Wings, 
Now is the Time to plough, 


0⁰ 
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OZ/. The Verbs bid, dare, need, make, fee, hear, 
feel; as alſo let, and ſometimes have, not uſed as 
Auxiliaries, and perhaps a few others, have commonly 
bother Verbs following them in the , _— 
without the Sign o; as 

J Bade him come. 
Yeu dare not do it. 
| They need not ſtay, &C. 
I Nw: When the Verb dare ſignifies to dz 5 or chal- 
lenge, the Verb in the Iafinitive Mood takes the Sign? ts 


| before it; as 
| I Aare thee but to do it, 


05%. A Verb in the Izhnitiue Mood has often ws 


other Word by which it may be governed, and in that 

Caſe it is ſaid to be put Ab/elute, ſupplying the Place 

of the Conjunction ?hat with the Potential Mood; as, 
To confeſs the Truth I was in Fault, that is, that J 


may confeſs, &C. 


Nate, A Verb in the Infonitive Mood has much the | 


Nature of a Sub/ftantive, expreſſing the Action itſelf 
which the Verb ſignifies, and ſupplying the Place of 
the Caſe after the J. erb, Participle, Aſfectiue, &c. 
thus in the 
. Nominative. To foo well is to live twice. 
Genitive. Fond to ſpread Friendfpip, 
Datiwe. Obliged to break his Promiſe, 
Accuſative, I defire to learn. 
Ablative expreſſing the C uſe or Purpoſe wa 
T came to be inſtructed. - 


057 The Prepoſition for was formerly placed be- 
tore the Infinitive Mood, when uſed to expreſs the 
Cauſe or Purpoſe why; as, 

All their Works they do for to be ſeen of Men. 

But the Uſe of the Prepoſition in this, and the like 
Phraſes is now become obſolete, 
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of the e * ene 
Rule. | 


YE THO govern the ſame Caſes as the Verbs ts | 


from which they are derived; as, 
Accuſed of 8 
Given to Pleaſure. 
Hating Sin. 
Abounding in Riches... 


/ 


OH. 1. Participles ending ing after a 1 


Verb, or taking the Prepoſitions , 10, for, or in be- 


fore them, ſerve ſometimes inſtead of the Verbs in the 


Inſinitiue Mocd; as, 
{ love reading; that is, to read. A 
Hie is defirous of learning ; that is, to learn. 

Note, The Participle ſometimes takes the Article s 

before it, when it comes after a Verb of Motion; as, 
He is gone a fiſhing. DS 
Tiley are gone a walking, 

OB. 2. Participles ending in ig with a Prepoſition 
before them, and ſtill retaining their Gevernment, an- 
ſwer to what is called in Latin the Gerund; as, 

Deceiwve not thy Friend, by prom(fing . and then 

performing little or nothing. 

OB/. 3. Participles ending in ing with an Article 
before them, and the Prepoſition of after them, be- 


come Subſtantives expreſſing che Action itſelf which. | 


the Verb ſignifies ; as, 


Temperance is a Meaerating ef ha Def res groom by 


Reaſons. 
055% 4. Participles are often put Alſolute, in the 
ſame Manner, and to the ſame Senſe as Verbs in che 
Tufinitive Mood; as, 
This, general ſpeaking, is the Conſequence 


of 


I BH {OE HR In ORR © OO OL 
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Of the Government of Adverbs. 
„ 


137 


Averbs of Qualiiy, whether in the Pofttive, Com- 
jarative, or Sn perlatie Degree, govern the ſame 
Caſes, as the Adjectives in the like Degrees of Com- 


pariſon do, from which they are derived; as, 
It behowes us to live agreeably to Reaſon. 
He adted the more wiſely of the two. 
He behaved more politely by much, than you. 
My Friend ſpeaks the moſt elegantly of all. 


Note, The Adverbs of Place, here, there, «vhere, with 


a Prepoſition ſubjoined ; as alſo hence, thence, whence, 
with or without a Prepofition prefixed, have the Nature 
aud Conſtruction of Pronouns; a8, 


hereof for of this. 


_ ther 60 
whereof 
hereby 
thereby 
whereby 
lereupon 
thereupor 
Whereupon 
bereabouts 


therenbouts N 
Whereabouts 


herein 

therein 
 whereix 

hereavith 


therewith: 


whereqvith | 


hence 
thence 
_ whence 


of that... 


of which, or Wer. 


Ey this. 
Ey that. 


by which, or what. 


upon this. 
upon that. 


upon whith, or what. 
about this Place. | 
about that Place. 

about which, or what Place... 


in this, 
in that. 


in-which, or what. 


ewith this. 
auth that. 


t go hie h, or what. 
From this Place, Cauſe, &c. 
from that Place, Cauſe, &c. 


TIRE or what Place, Cauſe, &c. 
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OZ. The Adverb is generally placed, 
1. Before Adjectives; as, he is a very good $ cherar, 
2. After Verbs Intratſtiue or Neuter ; as, 
He runs ſwiftly. 
He lay quietly. 
3. After the Caſe following a Tranfrini Verb; as, 
He punifped him ſeverely... 
4: Between the Auxiliary and the Participle ; as, 
He wwas tenderly treated. 


07 the Government of Prepoſitions, 
Rule I. 


Prepoſitions uſed in the Engliſh Language, which 


are not the Signs of Caſes, govern Words depending 
upon them in the Accuſative Caſe's as, © 

Piety towards God is the Duty of all Men. 

The Servants come behind the Maſter. -_ 

The Murderer fed beyond the Sea, &c. 


Rule II. 


Prepoſitions ail are the Signs of Caſes govera 
Words depending upon them in the 2 bey are 
reſpectively the Signs of; as, 

Ill Reports do harm to him that utters ow 

Every Delay of Repeniance is a Cheat upon ourſelves. 

Write Injuries in Duſt, but Kindneſſes in Marble. 


Wicked Men are at continual Variance with themſelves. 


Knowledge without Virtue is but learned Ignorance. 

He went an Errand for the Maſter, &c. 

Note, The Prepoſition for, when it fignifies the 

| Scope or End of an Action, goyerns an Acculative 

. Cale; 1 » | 
Abuſe of Mercy ripens us for Judgment. 

When it is put for in/tead of, an Ablative ; as, 


I will write for [inſtead of] thee, ” 


$5 
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Of the Government of C onjun@ions. 
| Rule I. 
| Con on en un, couple the ſame Caſes, Moods and Texſes; 


us 


Religion is the Foundation and Support of Morality. 
Virtue procures and preſerves Friend/hip, | 
| Note, Sometimes the Senſe of the Conſtruction ro- 
quires the Nouns to be put in different Caſes, and the 
Verbs in different Moods and Tenſes ; as, 
True Happineſs is of a retired Nature, and an Enemy 
t Pomp and Niiſe, 
They ſubmit it to your Cenſure, and fall have Jou in 
greater Veneration. 


Rule II. 


A Verb in the Infinitive Mood is often coupled with 
a Noun, or Pronoun Subſtantive ; as, 

| Learn Tuftice, and not to contemn God. | 

He is not ſo weak, as to approve of a Thing not en- 

fuired into. | 

O 1. When the Tenſes are the a0 if the former 
Verb be Compound, the latter ſhould be ſo too; and 
_ - though the Auxiliary may be left out, it muſt be un- 

derſtood; as, 

 Doth he not how the ninety and nine in the — , 

| and go (not goeth, &c. 

OB/. 2. When different Moods of the ſame Verb are 
joined together by a Conjunction, if the former be 
Compound, the latter muft be ſo too ; as, 

. There may poſſibly, but there ſeldom does happen (not 

happens), &C. 

Note, Do, did, hawe, had, ſhall, will, may, might, 
and the reſt of the Auxiliaries of the Compound T en/es, 
are frequently uſed alone, to ſpare the Repetition of 
| _ Ve b; 5 as, | | 

He. 
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He regards os Ford; «but you do not. 

He ſucceeded ; but they did not. 

I hade learned my Taſks but you have not. 

+ They muſt and ſhall be puniſbed; that is, wn mul 65 

puniſhed. 
Nule IH. 

The Conjunctions if, though, except, le ft, before, ere, 

ill, until, howſoever, unleſs, whether, with the Indek- 
-nites'auboſcever and whatſcever, frequently govern a 

Subjuntive Mood, when the Senſe is axe eds] or uncer- 


A n.: As; 


IF TI be i nr I will leave . 
"Though Fe ay me, yet will T truſt in him. 
They likewiſe govern a Potential Mood; as, 
The Day would fail me, if F ſhould recount then all. 
, Twough-they Jhould deny it, it aucli avail: Nothing. 
1 was afraid, left. be fpould be diſappointed. _ 
But when the Senſe is fxed and determined, they more 
properly. govern an Judicaiive Mood; as, 
1F Jam afflicted, [ bear it patiently., | 
_ Thongh Jam reduced to Str bits, 1 hae Friends to 


Japport me. we 
. The Nominntiwe Caſe, 9 it aller the 


Auxiliary, or the Verb, ſometimes ſupplies the Place 


of the Conjunction / or though ; as, | 
Had he done this; that is, if he had done, &c. 
Charm he-ever fo wiſely; that is, 2% be charm, &c. 


IV. 


The Conjundtives left and that ee! to a Com- 
mand preceding, and F with bur following it, govern 


4 Sulz uncti ur or Potential Mood; as, 


Let him that ftandeth take heed beſt be full. 
— © See that thou do it not. 
If be do * touch the Hills, they ſmoke. 


Take 


F - GEO 


* 
5 
© = 


or ENGLISH GRAMMAR rg 


Jade Care, leſt thou ſhouldſt be diſcovered. 
Lowe, that thon mayeſt be loved. - | 
VI may be but permitted to ſpeak. 
OE. That expreſſing the Motive or End governs a 
Potential Mood; as, 
1 Aud) that I may obtain Knowledge. 
Note, That is frequently underſtood ;- as, 
beg you would come; that is, I beg that 'Jouould) 
come. 

O. Some ConjunQions have their correſponding 
Conjunctions, which in the 1 Member of the 
Sentence anſwer to them; thus, 

1. Al bougb, ih yet, newertheles; as, | 
Tho! he avas rich, . ye! for, our Sakes he becamt poor. 
2. Whether—or ; as, 
Whether be auill ga, or not, 1 caunot tell. 
Either; A8, 
1 will either ſend it, or bring i MO 
4; Neither, or nor—nor ; as, | 
Neither you nor 1 am able to compaſe „„ 

5 2 expreſſing a of Equality 3 
8, . 

She is as beaut iful, as an Angel. | | 

. Adi. expreſſing a Compariſon of Equality; 'E 
As, 

As the Stars, 1 all thy Seed be. 

7. 45—/0, expreſſing a Compariſon of Quality; as, 

As the one dieth, ſo dieth the others © 

8. So—as, with a Verb expreſſing a Compariſon of 
Qality; „ 

To fee thy Glory Jos as 1 have ſeen thee in the. Sane- 
tuary. 

9. So—as, with a Negative and an Adjedive, ex- 
preſſing a Compariſon of Quantity; as, | 

| Pompey was nat. Jo great a Man, as Cofar. | 


10. $8 


% OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


10. So-that, expreſſing a Conſequence ; as, 
He was fo fatigued, that he could ſcarcely move. 


Of the Government of Interjefions, 
Rule I. 2 


ie, are often put independently, without . any 


Caſe following; as, 
Alas ! how wretchedly favs F 3 my Time, 
Ob! jay no nn; there ts — — Kc. 


Rule II. 


Some InterjeAtions of exclaiing govern a Du 


Caſe; as, woe 7s me, that is, 70 me. 


Others an Accu/ative; as, 
O the diſmal Eęects that Unbelief has wand. 


Note, The Interjection O, when it denotes * | 


to, governs a Vocative Caſe; as, 
O Heaven ! O Earth! hear my Complaint, 
Om Brother ! how ** am I to ſee 1 


Of GRAMMATICAL . FIGURES. 


Grammatical Figures in general are-ten, viz. the 


Prothefes, Aphereſis, Epenthefis, Syncope, Paragege, 


Apocope, Elligſis, Pleonaſm, Enallage, and Hyperbaton, 


Protheſis is the Prefixing of a Letter or Syllable to 


the Beginning of a Word; as, 10 ar i/e, for to riſe; to 
efright, for to fright. | 
Apherefis is the Taking away of a Letter or g la. 

ble from the Beginning of a Word; as, ro /þy, for 10 
eſpy ; to quit, for to acguit, &c. 

Epenthefis is the Inſerting of a Letter or Syllable i in 
the Middle of a Word; as, thorough, for rbrough 3 
aohaſſoever, for whatever, &c. 


e is the Taking away of a Letter or Syllable 
from 


OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR ug | 

a 
ſcoin the Middle of a Word; as &'er for ever ; what - 4 
ever, for ao balſoe ver, &c. 8 1 


Paragoge is the Adding of a Letter or Sylable to 
the End of a Word; as, #0 awaken, for to awake ; to 


ſharpen , for to ſharp, &Cc. = x [ 
Apocope is the Taking away of a Lese or Syllable | 78 
from the End of a Word; as, altho', for 4 9 


thro', for through, &c. 
Ellis/is is the Leaving of a Word or Words out of a 
Sentence; as, he ſaid, he world write, for he aid, 
that he avould wwrite ; 1 lodge at the Lion, for a lodge at 
the Sign of the Lion, &c. | 
/ Note, Sometimes a whole Sentence is 1 out; | 
, f5it is our Duty to pay Reſpect and Deference to all 575 
that are wirtuous ; ſo (it is our Duty to pay Reſpe& 
and Deference) 20 all _ who bear any Office in the | 
State, . 
Pleonæſin is the Putting in of a ſuperfluous Word or 
Words in a Sentence; as, Cod he knows, for God 
tows; 1 Saw it with my Eyes, for I ſaw it, &c. 
Enallage is the Putting of one Part of Speech for 
mother; as, right well, for perfectly well, &c. | 
 Hyperbaton is the Placing or Tranſpoſing of the 
Words of a Sentence out of their natural Order“; as, 
Whom you ignorantly aue, PP, him declare 7 unto 


. 


+ 2 ¶—— %“h —— 


Natural order is, when the Words of a Sentence follow one 
after another in the Order of Conſtruction ; and is generally uſed 
dy the cleareſt and pureſt Writers, as the moſt eaſy to be under- 
ſtood, and leaſt liable to Ambiguity : But the Hyperbaton is ſome- 
times uſed in Proſe, to prevent its being languid and unaffecting; 
ind frequently in Poetry, to 142 Dignity, Harmeny, or "Ry to the 
Expreſſion. 
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144 OB. ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


dune ORTHOGRAPHICAL DIRECTIONS „ 5; 


obſerved 3 in the following PRAXIS. 


"Tos the firſt Word of every Sentence begin with a 
Capital 


No W. ords but Subſtantives muſt e . a Capi- 
tal, unleſs they begin a Sentence; in which caſe they 
muſt begin with a Capital. 

Every Word that comes immediately aſter a Period, 
Interrogation, and Admiration; and frequently after 
a Colon, —muſt begin with a Capital. When anyre- 
markable Saying, or Paſſage of an Author, is quoted 
in his own Words, it muſt begin with a Capital, though 


it do not come immediately after a Period. Any 


Werd. muſt begin with a Capital; and even whole 


Words and Sentences are written in Capital Letters, 


when they are intended to expreſs ſomething very 


great and emphatical. 
A Capital muſt not be written in the Middle or at 


the End of a Word. 
The Pronoun J, and the Interjection 0 muſt be 


written with Capitals. | 
The long / muſt never be inſerted immediately aftey 


Se ſhort 5, nor at the End of a Ward, 


m_ A PRAXIS 


EY -* 


A PRAXIS to the GRAMMAR. 
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Containing Exerciſes to be ente by the Rules of 
E Dol and Hntax, 


EXE RC ISES 
7 o be fad by the Rules of Etymology... 


On the Declen/ion of S ubftantiver. | 

Singular. Plural. 5 1 

Nom. A King. Nom. — | 5 8 1 
; Gen. | Gen. — © | 

Dat. | Dat, —— ; 1 

Acc. Acc. ä 

Voc. — Voc. ; 

Abl. Abl. = | 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom. A Boy. 25 

Gen. | Seen. — 

Dat. Dat.. 
Acc. Acc. | | 

Voc, | Voc. —————— 

Abl. Abl. < 

Singular, . Plural 

Nom. A Fox. Nom.ĩ„L⁰ — 

Cen. Gen. — 

Dat. | Dat. 

Acc. „ — 

Voc. Voc. 

Abl. | Abl. — 

Singular. . Plural. © 1 
Nom. A Cage. Nom. | 1 
Cen. | ag © | | Wl 
Dat. Dat. | 
Acc, — | Acc. — 

„„ — | 
Abl. — 461. 
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Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 


Acc. 


Voc. 
Abl. 


a iin &.. 


Singular. 


A Knife. 


, 


Singular. 


A Cherry. 


Singular. 


A Loaf. 


A Child. 


= 


Plural. 


Nom. — 


Gen. 
1 
* 
Voc. 
Abl. 


Nom. 


Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 
Voc. 
Abl. 


Nom. 


Gen. 
Dat. 


Acc. — 


Voc. 
Abl. 


Nom. 


Gen. 
Dat. 
.: ACEC. 
Voc. 
Abl. 


Nom. 


Gen. 
Dat. 
I A. 
Voc. 
Abl. 


il 


Plural. 


Plural. 


, 


Plural. 


| 


| Plural. 


„ p . RE IIS 


8% Plural. 
Nom. A Tooth. Nom. 
Sen. —— | Gen. 

Dat. OD Dat. 

ACC, — Acc. 
Voc. Voc. 

Abl. | Abl. 

Singular. . 

Nom. A Sheep. Nom. 
Gen. Gen. 
Dat. | Dat.. 
Acc.kwaa — Acc. — — 
voce. voc. 
Abl. — — Abl. | 
Of AdjeAives with Subtantives, 
Singular, : -- Plural. 
Nom. A ſwift Horſe. Nom. | 
Gen. — Gen. —— 
Dat. | Dat. 
Acc. c —— | Acc. — — 
Voc. = Voc. | 
Abl. Abl. | 
Singular. 7 i Plural. 
Nom. A black Dog. Nom. 
Gen. Gen. !łñłçé⸗vã4ᷣ 
bat. — Dat. 
Acc. | | Acc. !„-ñł•é-¶ẽ 
Voc. „ 
Abl. — Abl. 
07 Agjedtives in the Degrees of Compariſon with Sub 
" flantruas, © 
| ; Singular, 
ke. — | 
Nom, A wiſe : Man. 
bn, — | 
.. oo 
Acc. —— — — ——— — 
a | ö ot es 


H 2 | Plural. 


I 


448 A PA AXIS. Ee. 


| Plural. 
Pol. Comp. Super. 
Nom. —— 
Gen. „— — 
Pat. ——— ” e 
Acc. — — E—icRM— b 
—ů . 
Abl. — 
| | Singular. 
Bof. Comp. Super. 
Nom. A timerous | 
Gen, —— — 
Dat. — — 
Acc. — — 
Voc. — — 
Abl. —— 
. Plural. | 
Pol. Comp. Super. 
Nom, —— —— 
Gen — — —— 
Dat. — FF 
— m  — 
Voc, —— — — 
Abl. — — 
| Singular. 
_—_  -- Comp. Super, 
Nom. A good | 
Gen. — 
Dat. —— — — 
Acco. — — — 
Abl. * l TIRED 
| Plural. 
| Pol. Comp. Super. 
Nom. — — — 
Gen. — 
Dat. —ſ e 
Acc. e 
— w—w—_— 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat.“ 
Acc. 
Voc. 
Abl. 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 
Voc. 
Abl. 


A PRAXIS, So 


Of Pronouns with Subſtantives. 


Singular. 
This City. 


| 


Singular. 
That Ox. 


_ Singular. 
Another Chance, Nom. 


Nom. 


Gen. 


Dat. 
Acc. 
Voc. 


bl, 


* 


Nom. 
Gen. 

Dat. 
Acc. 
Voc. 


— 
Plural. 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 
Voc. 
Abl. 


Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 
Voc. 
Abl. 


Plural. 
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Plural, 
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AP RARES, &c 


On the Conjugation of Atives and Neuter Perbs. 


TINDICATIVE AM O OD. 
Preſent Tenſe. 


Singular. | Plural, 
1. Teach. : 1. Fight. 
2, Read. | 2. Creep. 
3. Walk. „ Dance. 
With the Auxiliary Verb do ar am. 
Singular. Plural. 
1. Sing, 1. Write. 
5 | „. 
J. Deny. 5 3. Send. 
preterĩmper ect Tenſe. 
Singular. | 5 Moral. 
1. Hear. 1. Sell. 
1 „ A ee. 
3. Perſuade. 3. Buy, 
With the Auxiliary Verb did or was. 
1. Laugh. - 1 1. Study, - f 
2. Play. — „ 
3. Cry. | 3. Blame, 
1 | Preterperſect ä 
Singular. 185 Plural. 
1. Promiſe. 1. Haſten. ö 
2. Full. ff. 
3. Engage. | 3. Find. 
Preterpluperfe& Tenſe. 
Singular. | Plural, 
1. Sleep. "Fs Bits 
2. Dream. 2. Drink, 
3. Awake, N Learn. 
N Future imperfect Tenſe. 
Singular. Plural. 
7. Speak. 1. Win. 
2. Anſwer, he HE 
£ Altain. 3. Receive. 


Future 


APRAXIS, Oc. 
Future perfect Tenſe, _ 
Singular. Plural. 
1. Aſc. Learn. | 


„ SEE. | 23. Teach. 
3. Hear, 3. Read. 


V MOOD: 
Singular, Plural. 
1. Come. „ „ 
2. Dine, 2. Go. 
3. Stay. 3. Ride. 
POTENTIAL MOOD, 
| Preſent Tenſe. | 
Singular. Plural. 
1. Command. 1. Advance. 
2. Perceive.  - 2. Compel. 
3. Enquire, e 3. Engage. 


. Preterimperſect Tenſe, 
Singular. Plural. 
1. Deſpond. 1. Behold.. 
2. Rejoice. „nik, 
3. Improve, 23. Obtain, 


; / Preterperfect Tenſe. 
Singular. | Plural, 
1. Praiſe, 1. Ixcule.. 
2. Hurt. ö 2. Plunder. 
3. Bind. Niere. 


Preterpluperfect Tenſe. 

Singular. | . 
1. Diſſent. „„ 
2. Undertake. 2. Manage. 
3. Intrude. 3. Venture, 


SUBFUNCTIFE MOOD. 
| | Preſent Tenſe. 
If Singular. Plural. 
1. Bequeath. oy 1. Withdraw. 
2 EXC 8 2. Submit. 
3. Outſtrißp. „eile. 
. 'H 4 
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152. A PRAXIS, S. 


Preterunperfect 'Tenſe. 


Singular. Plural. 
Go. 1. Propoſe. 
2. Forget. 2. Aſſiſt. 
3. Riſe. V 
Preterperfest Tenſe. | 
© >. Singular. De, Plural. 
1. Suffer. e , 5 ü 
2. Succeed, 2. Commend. 
3. Endure. F 
| Preterpluperfect Tenſe. 
| Singular, | Plural. 
. . 8 1. Deſiſt. 
2. Lead. „ 4. 75 
3. Entice. opens 3. Rebuke. 
| Future e imperfect Tenſe. | 
Singular, Plural. 
1. Conſult, 7 1. Mind. 
2. Deny. © 2. Reſign. 
3. Oblige. 3. Contend. 
Future _ Tak; - 
Singular, Plural. 
. Beſtow. 1. Adorn. 
1 2. Examine. 
. Conclude. 5 3. Preſcribe. 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Preſent Tenſe. _ 
Deſpair. 
Preterperfect Tenſe, 
Fly. 
Future Tenſe. 
He. 


Participles. 


Preſent. Admit. Perfect. Run. Compound perfect. 


See. Future. s. 


"On 


—— — 


A. PR A X 18S. C.. 
On tie Conjugation of the Paſfive Verbs, 
INDICATIFYE MOOD. 


Preſent. Tenſe. 
| Singular. | Plural. 
1. Blame. 1. Forbid. 
2. Deſpiſe. 2. Correct. 
3. Moleſt. | 3. Flatter: 
| | Preterimperfect Tenſe. 
Singular. 8 | Plaral, 
1. Name. * 3; Admit: 
2. Arm. 5 2. Injure. 


3. Wound. | 3. Enrich 


Preterperfe& Tenſe. 
B Singular. 5 . 
1. Accuſe. 1 — 1. Divert. 
2. Perplex. 2. Impel. 
3. Eſteem, 3. Redeem: 
| Preterpluperfect Tenſe. 
Singular. N Plural. 
i. Hurt. 1. Delude. 4 1 
„ 222. Warn. 
3. Careſs. . 
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Future imperfect Tenſe. 
| Singular, T Plural. 
n ·˙·˙¹⁰ Ee | 1. Exalt. 
2. Fruſtrate. 2. Protect. 
3. Include. 234 Beat. 


Future perfect Tenſe. 
Singular. Plural. 
1. Admit. 1. Oppoſe. 
2. Impeach. „ Cuanceal.- 
3. Send. g.. | = 
 __TITMPERATIFE MOOD: 
Singular. . | Plural. 
1: Inſtruct. 1. Engage. 
2. Defend. 2. Rule. =” 
J. Furniſh. - J Je ACVAnce- 1 
3 | POT I N- | 


A PRAXIS, Wc. 
POTENTIAL MOOD. 


Preſent Tenſe. 
Rn: Plural. 
1. Poliſh. : 1. Recommend. 
2. Diveſt, | 2. Infure. 
4. Rebuke. „ 3. Mien. 
Preterimperfect Tenſe. 
Singular. 1 „ Fural. 
1. Awake. 1. Miſtake. 
2. Out-do. EO. | 
J. Rob, 3. Manage. | | 
Preterperfe& Tenſe. 8 
5 Singular. | Plural. | E 
1. Divert. | 1. Protect. . 8 
2. Prevail. ; 2. Inſult. | 
3. Seduce. e, = $5 Peri; 
4 Preterpluperfect Tenſe, I 
5 Singular. Plural. 2 
1. Arreſt. 1. Preſerve. J. 
2. Expe 2. Delude. 
3. TranMMte, | 5 Indulge. 
i MOOD. 
. - Preſent Tenſe. 
* singular. r Plural. 
1. Blame. FTF. 
2. Deſpiſe. f 2. Ruin. 
3+ Promote. 3. Preſerve, 
Preterimperfect Tenſe. 
| Singular. | Plural, 
1. Decoy. e 1. Allure. 8 
5, Oppreſs. - 2. Defeat, | Pre 
3. Kemind, | 23. Stop. 4 
Prete feet „ | 
3 181 Plural. 
xz. Corrupe. „ 
2. Oblige. „ 5 Encloſe. 
3. Tell; Pl 3. Inſtruct. 


Preter- 
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PreterpluperfeR Tenſe. 
Singular, Plural, 
1. Provoke. „ Agrte. 
2. Detain. 5 2. Suffer. 
3. Chaſtiſe. | | 3» Aſſiſt. 
Future imperſett Tenſe. 
| Singular, Plural. 
1. Break. 1. Support. 
2. Entice, | 2. Neglect. 
5. Catch, BE Diſcover. 
Future perfect Tenſe. 1 
Singular. EDS =: Plural. 
1. Soften. 1. Slay. | 
2. Detect. 1 5 2, Grieve, 
3. Strike. 45 3. Steal. 


OO INFINITIZVE MOOD.* 
S Preſent Tenſe. 
| honour, 
preterperfect Tenſe. 
| wound. | 
Future Tenſe. 
overcome. 


Participles. 


Preſent. Bind. perfect. Advance. Compound perfect. 
| Save, Future. Dreſs. 
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70 be refified by the Rules of Syntax. 


F irft C excord. 


CC 
A Verb agrees wich! its Nominative Caſe... &C.. 


I ftudy. Thou plays, James doſt cough. We doth 


ſmile. Ye frighteth. The horſes runs. 


I is writing. Thou are playing. John i 1s hunting. 


We be ſinging. Ve is talking. The boys is dining. 


1] be blamed. Thou is deſpiſed. The graſs are 


mowed. We v5 forbidden. Ye are corrected. Tru- 
ants is puniſhed. | | 


did go. Thou denbled George didſt ſwim. We- 


prayed, Ve adviſedſt ill. The trumpets ſounded. 


I was named. Thou were heard. The battle was. 
fought. We was commended, Ye was corrected. 


The ſoldiers was wounded. 

l have heard. Thou haſt prayed. He have walked. 
We hath learned. Ve have eaten. They have played. 
Tt have been taught, Fhou haſt been praiſed. The 


city have been plundered, We have been adviſed. 


Ye has been admoniſhed. The trumpets has been. 
heard. I had eſcaped: Fhou had promiſed, The 
boy hadſt loitered. We had toiled. Ye had gone. 
They had agreed. 


7 a 
J had been told. Thou had been promoted. He 


had been ſtopped. We had been ſent. Ve hadſt been 
excuſed. They had been diſmiſſed. | 

I will ſpeak, Thou, ſhall anſwer. The bird wilt fly. 
We ſhall appeal. Ye will ſtay. Thieves wilt ſteal. 


I ſhall- 
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1 fhall be removed. Thou will be chaſtiſed. Dili 
pence wilt be praiſed. We ſhall be ſet down. Le 
will be blamed. Rogues will be puniſhed. | 

F ſhall have finiſhed. Thou will have awaked, John: 
will have ſupped. We ſhalt have concluded. Ye ſhall. 
have dined. The bells ſhalt have rung. 

I ſhall have been admitted. Thou malt have been 
detected. He ſhalt have been admoniſhed;. We ſhalt- 
have been ſlain. Ve ſhall have been concealed. They 
wilt have been tranſported. 3-9 

II. 

When the Nominatire Caſe has no Perſonal Tenſe: 
of a Verb, &c. 

God being teacher, men will learn. Lore and: 
friendſhip being taken away, all pleaſures are taken: 
away. Malice accuſing, who can be innocent? Doth: 
you grow milder and better, old age coming on ? How 


well didſt they live, Saturn being King? The gate. 
are ſhut too late, the e already ſuſtained.. 


1 K UE. E III. 


Two or more Nominative Caſes Singular Ke, 
Note, If the Nominative Caſes be of Gferent Per-- 
ſons, &c. 41 
Juſtice and bounty procures friends. Kink and: 
glory i ancites courage and virtue. 'The ſun and the moon 

is planets, . Eagerneſs and covetouſneſs and. boldneſs 
makes men blind. 1 Wan and mother was very 
pious; I will implor®he divine aſſiſtance, and wilt 
follow their good example. Cicero and Cato was wiſe 
and learned; they was men which Reme and all the 
world admired. The man and the woman which you 
laweſt yeſterday, is dead to- day, and wilt be buried to- 
worrow.. I and my brother 1 is in ſafety ; but thou 9" 
. „ 
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wr EXERCTTERS, Of, 

thy ſiſter is in danger. Both you and I is in fault. 

Thou and thy brother does your duty to your mother. 
Thou and thy man ſhall plough in the ſame field. 

He and I often diſpute about trifles. Neither you nor 

he have either money or eſtate, My. brother have left 


us, but you and I wilt ſeek him. Let you and me loves 
our parents, and while idle boys plays, let you and I | 


learn our leſſon. 
| RULE UV. 

A Noun implying Number or a Multitude, Ec. 

The common people judges by opinion and report. 
A great herd of oxen is ſometimes driven by a little 
bey. Lord! what a great flock is that? where is they 
kept ? A multitude of fiſhes 1s daily. taken out of the 
river. What the vulgar makes light and eaſy by long 
| ſuffering, the wite, man ſoften to himſelf by long medi- 
tation. 

Some men in all their actions eourt and hunts after 
fame, which ſort of men is commonly much talked of, 
but inwardly little reverenced. A band of ſoldiers 
ruſhed into the town, and took the citadel. How happy 
is I, when, whoever ſee me, they comes up to me, and 
congratulates my good fortune. Part of the dogs is on 

this fide the river, and part on the other. 


RULE V. 


The Tnfinitive Mood, or ſome Par 6f a Sentence, &c. 

To love his parents be the duti a child. To love 
our enemies, and not to ſeek revenge, are the duty of 
a Chriſtian. To talf of one's ſelf are the property of 


old age. To hold one's peace be ſometimes ſafe; be 


ſilent therefore, if thou is wiſe, and does not talk 


0 To be grateful are not only a very great vir- 


but alſo the mother of all virtues. 


To 
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To teach brings trouble, and ſometime give plea- 
ſure. To ſee is pleaſant ; but to diſcover truth are 
much more pleaſant ; let us therefore ſeek it moſt 
diligently. To excel in knowledge are thought brave ; 
but to be ignorant is accounted diſgraceful. A deſire 
to excel athers in virtue and learning are a com- 
mendable ambition.. | 


Second Concord. 


OL FL. 

The Adjective, the Pronoun Adjedtive, and me 
Participle, &c. 

The fair roſe wither. Swelling rivers has-overflown. 
The pleaſant ſpring delight. Froward infants cries. 
Let naughty boys be beaten. Many ſorrowful days has 
been ſeen. Winged hours ſlides away. Tired travellers 
lieth down, Precious time be neglected. Good boys 
is loved. Learned phyſicians hath preſcribed. 

This houſe are finiſhed. 'That dog will bite. Thoſe 
horſe will kick. That virtuous boys wilt be com- 
mended. Mine head aches. Thine children laughs, 
Our houſe were robbed. Your brother are rich. Her 
fan are torn. Their riches encreaſeth. The ditchers 
cleanſeth our town. ditch. The ſlave leapedſt over the 
city wall, and eſcaped. School-boys loves the chimney 
"corner, when their limbs 1s cold. The filver tankard 
were ſtolen. 

This book is my. That pen be thy, That horſe 
are our. This coach be your. Theſe gloves is hers. 
That houſe are their. Whoſe pen be this? My. 
Whoſe.company doſt you chiefly love? Thy. Whoſe 
cloak be that? Her. Whoſe houſe are that? Not 
eur, but your. Whoſe goods is them ? Their. 

My aunt be gone abroad. My hour is not yet come. 
My honour is at Rake. Thy age. are leſs than my by 


fire months. 
Thurd 
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1 EXERCISES, S.. 
| Third Concord. 


. | 

The Relative Pronoun agreeth with its Antecedent, 

&Cc.. 
Beware of pleaſure, who are a deadly miſchief to 2 
men. Ye, which hates -reproof, ' is. fooliſh... The ( 
wicked, that feareth not God, will hereafter blame : 

_ their own folly. The rewards, who is promiſed, ſhalt V 
be given, when the works, which is required, is 7 


finiſhed. The woman is loved, whom, it muft. be 
\ confeſſed; have a fair face. He be a wiſe man, which. 
| ſpeak few words. | 

They ſeems to take the 1 out of the world, which 
takes friendſhip out of the world. The honour and 
comfort of parents conſiſts in a numerous offspring, 
who degenerates not from the ancient virtue of the 
family. He is more valiant which conquer himſelf, 
than he which conquer the ſtrongeſt towns. That care 
and'pains, who ſhalt be beſtowed in things laudable 

and deſerving inquiry into, ſhaltbe juſtly commended. 

Note 1. When the Relative refers. to two or more 
Antecedents, c. 

My brother and me, which came firſt; was admitted. 
The good maſter and miſtreſs, which takes care of their 
ſervants, is to be honoured: I found thy paper; ruler, 
and penknife, who hadſt been loſt. Vou and your 
father, which lives temperately, will ſurely live long. 

When ſtall we ſee peace and righteouſneſs flouriſh, , 
who wilt make the nation truly happy? Thou and me, 
which ſpoiled the pens and paper, that we bought, has 

provoked our maſter, which love thrifty boys, which 
keeps their their things carefully, and ſpoils nothing. 

Note 2. When the Relative Funn: be, which, 
and what, &c. 


Wh Who is poor ?. AY. The covetous man. 
PIG 


KN EKR UI. S.. 16 

Ave. Of what ſhall I be mindſul? A. Of the good. 

2e/. Of whom is covetous men deſirous ? Auf. Of 

money. Pref. To which is pleaſure an enemy? A. 

To virtue. 2% Who oughteſt us to worſhip ? A/. 

God. 2ze/.. In whom do true piety conſiſt ? Anſ. Ho- 

lineſs and righteouſneſs, Nu. Which is the horſe- 
you. rode upon? Anſ. That in the paſture.. - 

Mete 3. When two preceding Nouns or Parts of a 
Period, &c. | 

A good conſcience are better than a kingdom; that 
may make me great, but this wilt make me happy. 
The difference between ſplendor and light are, that 
this have its own certain origin, but that ſhineſt with. 
borrowed rays. Health; be more deſirable than mo- 
ney; for that cannot purchaſe this, but that can pro- 
cure this. 

Virtue and vice divides the world between them; 
the one has the greater part, the ether are more de- 
ſirable; that makes miſerable, but this happy; the 
former afford true pleaſure, but the latter precures cer- 
tain miſery. Will thou not chuſe wiſdom rather than 
folly; the one will make thee honourable, but the 
other contemptible. 

Note 4, Sometimes the Relative agrees, with tie 
pronoun Subſtantive, &c. 

[ hate thy manners, which does not reverence ſu- 
periors. I envy thy happineſs, which having a great 
deal, thinks. thou has enough. I hate to ſee thy face, 

who have ſlandered me behind my back. Let a man 

be ever ſo ungrateful or inhuman, he ſhall- never de- 
firoy my ſatis faction, which has done a. good office. 

God abhorreth thy hypocriſy, which hear ſermons,. 
but doth not regard them. O hear our prayers, which. 
flies to. thee for ſuccour. Thou. and thy brother ſhall: 

| viſit 
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162, EXERCISES, Gr. 
viſit our country houſe, who lives pleaſantly near a 
river. 1 found thy loſt book, which is a careleſs boy, 


RULE K. 


If a Nominative Caſe come between the Relatiat, 
Kc. | 

Men commonly hates him, who they feareth. The 
boy, which learning delight, will get above his fel- 
lows, Becauſe of virtue and honeſty, we loves even 
them, which we have never ſeen. Thou praiſeth me 
before my face, and blames me behind wy back, both 
whom I equally hates, 

He have found the horſe and the ſaddle, who you 
had loſt. The diligent maſter, who the boys regard- 
eth, make his ſcholars. learned; but he, which his 
{ſcholars deſpiſeth, labour in vain. The mark, to whom 
the horſe runs, finiſheth his labour. The houſe, whoſe 
foundation are not ftrong; ml fall, when the wind 
bloweth n 


Of the Government of Subftantiver. 
RULE EL: 


One Subſtantive governs a ſecond i in the ſame Caſe, 
ec. 
Envy, the torment of the mind, commonly produce 
murder, the deſtructian of the body. Frugality com- 
prehend theſe three virtues, fortitude, juſtice, and 
prudence. Pleaſure, the mother of all evil, pretendeſt 
to what be good. Death, the enemy of nature, be a 
friend to good men, who it EO to eternal hap- 
pineſs. 
Nature have beſtowed upon man friendſhip, an aſiſt- 
ant to his virtues, not the companion of his vices. In 


the conduct of life three things is principally to be 
_ avoided, 
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avoided, hatred, envy, and contempt; and how this : 
mayſt be done, wiſdom alone can ſhew. Brave men 
are contented with glory, the reward of virtue, 


RULE II. 


One Subſtantive governs a ſecond in the Genitive 
Caſe, &c. 
The ſight of a mir picture delight the eye. An in- 
genuous mind are the mark of a liberal education. 
Riches is incitements to evil. Ambition and conten- 
tion for honours be very miſerable. So great care- 
leſsneſs in a thing very neceſſary are to be blamed. 
The children duty to parents are the command of God. 
The ſtout ſoldiers ſword have been the proud enemy's 
rum. When I came'to St. Paul's, I greatly admired 
the magnificent. building, I went YE to Rich- 
mond, and dine at the dog. 


Of the Government of Aajecti ves. 
| Adjeftives with a Geniti us. 5 
RULE I. 


 Adjettives govern a Geniti ve Caſe, &c. | 

Thoſe men which is deſirous of honour, oughteſt to 
be ſtudious of learning and good manners. A mind, 
conſcious of its own integrity, triumph over unjuſt 
diſgrace. He which be always mindful of the maſter's 

commands, are not fearful of puniſhment. Fools is 
tenacious enough of their own intentions, but not ſo 
capable of admonition. 

The nights of rich men is generally full of fears. 
Man, which is partaker of reaſon and ſpeech, be more 
excellent than beaſts, who is void of reaſon and ſpeech. 
Force void of prudence fall through its, own weight. 

He whoſe bags is empty of money, have a hquſe 
empty of friends, and a coat full of rents. 
| RUL E 
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Rx II. 


| Adjeftives that- fignify 2 Parr of ſome Number or | 
Whole, &c. 
The fortune, which be common and uncertain, and 


' who none of us canſt ſhun, or by any means makes 


better, we muſt bear with patience and diſcretion. 
Thou haſt choſen two companions, - one of them are a 


fool, and the other: be idle; if therefore thou imi- 
dates them, they wilt render thou incapable of ſtudy. 


Which of we, doth you think, are A N of your 
M 8 

Of the virgins five was PRA + five was: (GLA; 
L came to ſchool to-day the: firſt: of all my ſchool fel- 


lows. It be no wonder, that of ſo many thouſand: 


dangers, Who are conſtantly. hovering over us, one 
ſhouid hit us at laſt. Romulus built the city of Rome; 
and was the firſt of all the Roman kings. It be a 
difficult thing, whether of the two parties Iſhalt chuſe.. 

You hath twin brothers, John and James; but 
James are the taller of the two. It is probable the 


elder of the two ſons wilt ſucceed to a great eſtate; 


but he have not half the ſhare of learning whom His 


brother haſt. The firſt-ſtep to wiſdom be for a man 


to know himſelf, whom as it are the moſt difficult of 
all things, ſo it is the moſt uſeful. 


Och. A Noun following the Conjunction han or 
as, & c. 

The poor man Boe a more ſecurer. life than the lords 
of the world. Perhaps my father be richer than thy, 
and Fmayſt have a more greater fortune: than thee ;, 
yet I'defires virtue, who are better than riches. This 
lofty building were not erected for ſuch diminutive. | 
animals as you and me. You thinks him handſomer 
than I. It were well expreſſed by Plato; 3. but more 

| elegantly, 


EXERCISES, Er. 


wickedeſt of all the Roman Emperors ; than who none 


were of a more cruel nenden, or committedit 


greater crimes. 


Adjectiues with a Dative, 
R UE. 

AdjeBiives govern a Dative Caſe, &c. 

Many things 1s profitable to ſome men, bat — 
neſs are profitable to all. He which have a heart to be 
kind and bountifal to his neighbour, wilt not deny 
what be fit and convenient to himſelf. There is fil 
a few, which like thou and I drink nothing but water. 
It be not the incenſe, or the offering, that are accept - 


able to God, but the purity and devotion of the wor 


Miper. Nothing are more commendable, than for 
young perſons to be ſubmiſſive to their parents. I ſhall 
be glad to fee you at mine houſe to-morrow, if it is 
not inconvenient for you. Recreations is ſometimes 
necellary both to the body and mind of man. | 


| Adje@ives with an Accuſative. 
Sides RULE. 


Adjectives govern an Accuſative Caſe, &c. 

A walk an hundred yards long, and ſ yards broad, 
who have trees planted on each fide, are pleafant for 
them that would recreate themſelves. A wall an hun- 
dred feet high, and thirty feet thick, wilt defend a 
.town well ; eſpecially if it is encompaſſed with a _ 
ſtixty feet wide, and thirty feet deep. 


— 


Italy is an hundred and twenty miles diſtant fie 


Sardinia; Sardinia two hundred miles from Africa. 
You ſays, ſach a one livedſt fourſcore years; ſay ra- 
ther, he were fourſcore years old; unleſs you mean 


- -to ſay, he lived only as trees does. | 22 
5 * Adjedives 


1159 
elegantly by Solomon than he. Nero was the moſt 


| 
[ 
| 
| 
1 
' 


Kc. 


— 
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Adſecti ves with at Ablative. 
| . 
Adjectives govern an Ablative Caſe, &c. 


My brother face be pale with ſickneſs, not with 


ſtudy. My maſter countenance were greatly changed, 
when he found his beloved ſon. guilty of a lie: ſome. 


times he were pale with anger, by and by red with 


fury; and in the mean time he, poor boy, were 
trembling for fear of puniſhment. |. . 
We ought not to ridicule a man, which are weak 


with age, deformed by birth, or lame by diſeaſes. 
An obſlinate goodneſs overcome an ill diſpoſition ; 


as, a barren foil be made fruitful by care and tillage. 


Misfortunes cannot be avoided, but they mayeſt be 


ſweetened, if not overcome; and our lives made happy 


by philoſophy. 


My brother am of 2 very bad temper, and far dif- 


ferent from my father, which be rich in the endow- 
ments of mind, though poor in eſtate. A conſcience 


free from guilt laugheſt at falſe accuſers ; but fear are 


proper to guilty perſons; When we be free from ne- 
ceſſary buſineſs and cares, we am deſirous to ſee, hear, 


and learn ſomething. 


Of the Government of Verbs. 


Perbs with a Nomi native Cafe, 
| XUL 3. 
v ub Neuter or Paſſive run A Neminativs Caſe, 


Virtue be a precious jewel; but vice are ; abomina- 


| ble. Your matter art diligent; but ye hath been hi- 
therto idle boys: if ye wilt leave off your idleneſs, 
and imitate the laborious bee, ye will deſervedly be 


called diligent ſcholars. + Patience often offended 
8 8 | | become 


r mt AA av a> , com. oe 
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become fury. A magiſtrate is a ſpeaking law, and the 
law are a dumb magiſtrate. 

T is him that live, and were dead. This is her, 


which eſcaped with life. It is him, I is to congratu- 


late. Theſe be them, which fought a duel. Let we 
be loyal ſubjects; be ye faithful ſervants. Gain are 


thought by moſt men godlineſs ; but godlineſs are by 


the beſt men eſteemed gain, Great princes 4s ac- 
counted happy men, and poor men be reckened mi- 
ſerable; but this opinion art not always true. The 
poet ſuppoſe anger to be a ſort madneſs. The magiſ- 
trate mayeſt be truly ſaid to be a ſpeaking law, and 
the law a dumb magiſtrate. If thou deſireth in good 
earneſt to be a good man, ſuffer a man to contemn 


| thee, I wouldſt chuſe to live poor honeſtly, rather 


than to 8 riches diſhoneſtly, 


Verbs with an deeyſative Cake. 


. 


Verbs Tranfitive govern an Accuſative Caſe, c. 
Virtue afford true happineſs. Huntſmen ufes lo 
peles. Painful preachers has made excellent ſermons. 
Oh! that I hadſt finiſhed this troubleſome buſineſs. 
Nothing are fo generous, ſo noble, ſo munificent, as 
to relieve the poor, raiſe up the afftited, inſtru the 
ignorant, and cheriſh the oppreſſed, He ſells hisliberty, 
which accepteſt a kindneſs whom he cannot requite, 
He which will live a happy life, muſt be endued with 
virtue. Boys lives a tireſome life, as they accounts it; 
but idleneſs are the cauſe that ſtudy be weariſome to 
them; for the paths of learning is ſmooth and plea- 
ſant, but idle drones thinks them rough We unpaſ- 

fable, 


RULEZ 


6s DXERCISE s, Ss. 


R UL E II. 


11 an Aecuſatiwe Caſe of the Wu 4, ac. 

None are ſure to live another year, yet none is con- 
tent to die this year. They which continues many 
years in miſery, may atdaſt find deliverance. There 
are nobody ſo. old, which does not think he may live 
a year. I ſtudied that ſpeech for three day 8, yet couldſt 
not malce myſelf perfect in ſaying it. Within fx 
weeks I ſhall have finiſhed this book of accounts. 


Verbs with a Genitive, | 
R VL Z. 
„Verde govern a Genitive Caſe, &c. 
It is a common thing for prodigal ſervants to accuſo 


Their maſters of covetouſnets ; and idle boys their 
teachers of cruelty. If you condemneth me of one 


crime, I ſhall condemn you of many. He be acquitted 


.of ingratitude, which fincerely wiſh it were in his 
Power to make a return. Which of you convince me 
of tin; - and if 1 dell the truth, why do you not be- 
lieve me? 
It be generous to warn ingenuous WL of the dan- 
ger of their bad conduct with lenity. Why ſhouldſt I 
be deprived of you both? He were diſappointed of 
his money. He that ſpoileſt me of my honour, dot 


me a greater injury, than him which rob me of my 


money: he may reſtore my money, when he canſt 


not repair my honour. 
More, When the Prepoſition of is put for from, &. 


Never require of a friend any thing, but what are 


juſt and honeſt. . A wiſe man do not ſcorn to receive 
advice of thoſe, than who he be wiſer by much; he 
heareſt what they can fay, and practiſe that whom he 


| 2 moſt profitable to his buſineſs. _ one thinkeſt 


| that 
4 
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that he oweſt us any thing, which have borrowed of 
us our time, when this be the only thing, that a 

grateful man canſt not repay. It 15 to be enquired of 
what matter every thing is made. This table is made 
of oak, this cup of filver. I have ſpoken of friend- 


neſs, 


Ferbs wvith a Dative. 
R LU L F. 


Verbs govern a Dative Caſe, &c, 
We owerhr piety to our parents, and love to our 


country; ; for nature engages us to them. Apply thy- 


ſelf to the ſtudy of learning and virtue, who tendeſt to 
thy praiſe and happineſs, That which thou doth well, 

* thou doth for thyſelf, not for another. He hath ac- 
quired for himſelf the beſt furniture of life, who have 
got friends. : 


The ſun ſhine even to the wicked. That ds mayeſt 
happen to one body, may happen to any body. We 


be all drawn to the deſire of knowledge. The Scho- 
lar which playeſt, when he go to ſchool, ſhalt ſuffer 
ſevere puniſhment. Man haſten to bis end, whilſt he 


ſeemeſt ſtrong of body, and ſprightly in mind, and 


are every now and then near his death; many dan- 


gers ſurrounds him, one of whom mayeſt bring him to 


his grave. 


It thou haſt promiſed any lv to an enemy, thon 


ought not to break thy promiſe. It is agreeable to pra- 
dence, as well as nature, to pay. that honour to your 
parents, whom you expecteſt your children ſhouldſt 
pay to you, He but late give a favour, which giveſt 
to one which aſk it. Though books delights me very 
much, I ought to reſtore them to the owner. 
9. I. Sometimes the Prepolition before, Ke. 
The 


ſhip in another book. I will write to you of this buſi- 
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by 


The boy which go il his ſchool- fellows a playing, 


When he oughteſt to be learning his leſſon, preſer play 


before his Matter love; and when he be weary of 
playing, he will want time to Prepare his appointed 
EXECTCiiEs, 

2. Sometimes the Prepoſition | 1s bare Ke. 

My father will provide me money and books, if ] 
pays every one their due. My father's ſervant have 
bought me a whip. That man ſold me to-day a good 
horſe, and ] will ſell it my brother to- -morrow. My 


little brother ſent me theſe gloves, and a ſilk hand- 
kerchief. Thoſe has told my father many lies. 


Note 1. The Verb to compare poverns, &c. 
If we ſnouldſt compare the number of good and 


virtuous perſons to the multitude of the wicked, it 


7 1 ; 2 22 . 
would be very ſmail. The moſt happieſt condition in 


life, if it is compared to the Joys of heaven, are mi- 


ſerable, and not worthy of our deſires. Death be 


right itly compared to ſleep, and fortune to the wind. 


The pleaſures of the body is not to be compared 


with the pleaſures of learning and knowledge. If we 


compares the moſt longeſt life of man with eternity, 


$5 Gen | be found very ſhort. It be impoſſible to form 


a right judgmen t of things, unleſs we compares man 


with man, time with time, and circumſtance with 


circumſtance. 
Moe 2. When the P repoſition fer refers to o the price 


for which, or the Cause or Reaſon why, &c. 


That merchant will never be rich, which buyet 


- wares for an hundred pounds, and fell it again for 


a hundred pence, He ſaid, that he fold his eſtate for 


three thouſand pounds, Ranſom yourſelf for as litt le 


as you canſt. Aurelius uſed to {ay, that he wouldſt | 
not- part with the little he hid learned for all the gold 


in the world; and that he had more glory from what 


from 
will 
man 
Pro: 
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other 
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pace, 


With t 
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he had read and wrote, chan from all the. victories he 
had won, and all the realms he had conquered, Wrong 


nobody for thy own intereſt fake. What be more 
fooliſh, than that a man fnouldſt value himſelf for that, 
whom he himſelf did not do. The maſter which beat 
his ſervant for the ſake of his ſon, before he hadſt ex- 
amined the matter, were unjuſt. Many times they 


which is contemned for the form of the body, is ho- 


noured for the endowments of the mind, 


Vers with an Adlative Caſe. 


RUL 2 . 


Verbs govern an Ablative Cafe, Ke, ; 
We ojten ſee them overcome by ſhame, which no 
other reaſon couldſt prevail upon. Many. more men 
hath been deſtroyed by . violence of men, than by 
all other calamities. Injuries is done two ways, either 


by fraud or violence. 22 ning are to be attained by 


lady, not by idleneſs. They conſulted that they 


might take Jeſus by ſubtilty. Many hath conquered 


he faults and impediments of nature by. + induſ- 


try, and diligence. 


Fortune free many bad men from puniſhment⸗ none 


from fear. The greateſt affluence of worldly goods 


will not exempt us from the fear of death.  A-honeit 
man refraineſt from injuſtice, even when-impunity be 
propoſed, Keep thy mind, eycs, and hands from. 
other mens things. 

Men 1s caught with pleaſure, as hes 1 a hook. 
The Divine vengeance proceed to anger with a ſlaw 
pace, and compenſate the ſlowneſs of the puniſhment 
wich the heavineſs of it. A man muſt not give with his 
hand, and deny with his looks; he doubleſt the gift 
Kuch gives quickly and willingly. Satisfy the 
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poor with bread, and thou ſhalt never want trea 
ture. | | 

Learning are valued at a hw rate hag thoſe only, 
whoſe minds is not capable of learning. He were 
thought extravagant for hiring an houſe at fifty pounds 
a year. There be no calamity ſo ſevere, to whom we 
is not always in this time of anarehy and confuſion 


equally expoſed ; and which I wouldſt moſt willingly 
have averted from the republic, at the expence of my 


own private and domeſtic enjoyments. 

He, which flows in wealth, are not always happy ; 
but he, whoſe mind be content with his eftate. [ 
cannot but own, that I be filled with the moſt higheſt 


Joy, in that the opinion of men admit me to ſhare in | 


. your praiſes. We ſhould write e in duſt, but 
kindneſſes in marble. | 

Who is thou, O man, that 8 on thy own 
wifdom ? Or why does thou vaunt thyſelf on thy own 


acquirements? A modeſt man relies not on his own 


wiſdom ; he weigheſt the counſels of a friend, and re- 
ceive the benefit thereof: but the proud man rely on 


His own opinion, and deſpiſeſt the judgment of others; 


he treateſt his inferiors with inſolence, and his ſupe- 
riors in return looks down on his pride and folly with 
laughter. 

a are loſt on an ungrateful vert. Defe- 
rence often ſhrink and withers, as much upon the ap- 
proach of imnmachn as the ſenſitive plant do on the 
touch of one's finger. A wiſe man will deſire no more, 


than what he may live upon contentedly. Some 


| wouldſi be thought to do great things, who is but 
tools and inſtruments, like the fool, who fancied he 
played upon the organ, when he only blew the bellows, \ 


RULE 


1 * * ens, ,,, 


R U L E II. 
verbs past ve govern an Adiative Caſe of the 


Azent, & c. 

The only way to honour and dignity are to be 
praiſed and beloved by wiſe men. Nothing can be 
well done by an angry perſon. Though he waſt ba- 


niſhed out of his country by the Judges, he ſtill re- 


tained a love for it. Faith are accounted by all men 
the foundation of all religion. Pray! be filent. I is 
not heard we any one. | 


R U LF. Ill. 


All Verbs govern an A“ lative Caſe of the name of | 
any Place, &c. | 

To live in London in ſrurimiee time dre - very diſa- 
greeable to me. In my old age, I would chuſe to live 
at Lacedzmon, Vecauie all men there reverence old 
age. Thieves follow their buſineſs in the night, and 
is not ſeen by any one; honeſt n men in the day, and 
is ſeea by every one. * 

Few men be-like themſelves -at all times; no one 
are wiſe at all times- The opportunity which you 
may ſt have this hour, you may ſeek the next; uſe time 
taerefore while you mayſt. | 


J. ds; with an 3 Mood. 
I. 

#, erbe, Participles, Adje tives, and Subftantives, 

' Files is wont to ſwim. Good boys loves to ſtudy. 

Teader parents deſires to ſee their dear children. A 


datiful ſomꝶ dare not diſobey his 1 though they 
1 J - 2 "mm 
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are indulgent to him; he will not hearken to the 
evil counſel of wicked boys, but rather loſe their 
company, and be deſpiſed by them becauſe of lis obe- 
dience. | | 

He be truly worthy of praiſe, which are ready not 
only to ſerve, but to die for his country. It is difficult 
to have all men our, fa nds; it be enough to have ng 
enemies, A deſire to die is blameable, when it pro- 
ceed only from impatience-by reaſon of trouble; but 
he that be deſirous tolive, when his death wouldit be 
more honourable to. God and Cee, 08 „want Chriſtian 
courage 
| 027. The infinitive Mood has often no other 

Word, &c. 

'To ſpeak the truth, I wonders at his e that 
he ſhouldſt pretend to attack you' who-is diſtinguiſhed 
with the higheſt honours, and ſapported by the moit 


powerful friendſhip; at che ſame time that he 5 ſelf 


be greatly deficient in theſe reſpects. 


Of the Government of Participles. 
RULE, 
Participles govern the /ame Caſes, as the Verbs do, 


Ke. | 
| You wilt ſometimes find a man accuſing ſome of 


ſedition, and others of treaſon, whilſt himſelf are ac- 


cuſed by others of lying and perjury. A man given 
to pleaſure, are but of little ſervice to his heir. We 
ought to take care that we makes our deſire obedient 
to Elen, The ſhadow of the earth hindering the 
ſun make night. An action commended by — is 
often nen by others. 


\ 


01/ 
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059 i; Participles ending in ing after | a Simple 
Verb, &c. 

My brother loveſt hinting. T he moſt expeditious 
way of encreaſing an eſtate, are to retrench your ex- 
pences. Nature and genius is the greateſt helps to 
learning the liberal ſciences. Youth be the. time -for 
improving. A good man have always pleaſure in 
relieving the poor and needy. . The man that-goeit a 
hawking, hunting, or vifiting his friends, whea his 
neceſſary occaſions calls for his preſence, and c:rt 
elſewhere, prefer his recreations before his bufi- 
neſs, and the ſociety of his friends before his own 
profit. | 

Off. 2. Participles ending 
them, &c. | | 

Scholars may learn by teaching one another; for 
they faſtencth the thin -s they hath formerly learned 
more ſtedfaſtly in their memories by repea ating them 
over. Among! boys, as well as amongit men, ſome 
15 obſtinate in offending, while ht wiſely learn 
prudence from the puniſhment of others. 

OE. 3. Participles ending 1 in ing, with an Article 
before them, &c. 

The taking away of N riches e ter.d 
to the encreaſing of ſpiritual wealth; and the impo- 
verithing of the body are ſometimes the enriching of 
the ſoul; a frequent thinking on theſe- things mayſt 
mitigate the grieving of perſons in trouble, 


4 


OF the Government of Adverbs. 


FUL F. 


Adverbs of 8 whether in the Pi ie, Oh. 


| . or Superlati ve Degree, &c, 
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n ing, With a Prepottion 
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It behoveſt men to live e agreeably to the dignity of 


nien. They which cannot conceal their friends ſe- 


crets from them which afks them; but diſcloſes what 


are committed to their truſt, acts not only unfaitluulhy 
to their friends, but hurtſully to tnemſelves. 


John and James both writes correctly; but John 


tho more correctly of the two. I hey, which behaves 
themſelves moſt warily of all men, and who lives 
more watchfully than others, mayſt happen to do 
ſomething, Who, if it is divulged, may very much 
injure their ee 


0% the Gowernment of Propefitions, 


RULE |. 


Propefiti tions which are not the Sn. of Caſes, 
& e. 

Some birds i is ſaid to Ay above the clouds. Men 
haftens towards the chureh. The army were encamped 
about the city, He were a murderer and fled beyond 
the ſea, Tuou ſhall not ſwim againſt the ſtrèeam. 
Charity ough: to be exerciſed rewards the poor. A 
: puſſionate temper make a man unfit for converſation, 


deſtroyeſt friendſhip, change juſtice into cruelty, and 
turn all order into confuſion, No innocence can be 


ſafe, where power and malice is in confederacy againſt 


it. py are no truſting to the ſair words of 


thoſe, that hath both an intereſt and inclination to de- 
wy us, eſpecially when the deſign are carried on 
under the maſk of a friendly office. Afflictions be the 


methods of a merciful Providence, to force upon us 


the means of ſetting matters right berwixt Grine Juſ- 
Lice and human frailty. 1 
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A merry heart makeſt a chearful countenance, but 
anger reſt in the boſom of fools. By the approbation 
of evil, you becomeſt guilty of it. Cuſtom in infancy 
become nature in old age. It be every man's duty to 
labour in his calling, and not to deſpond for any miſ- 
carriages, that was not in his power to prevent. 
Wicked diſpoſitions ſhouldeſt be checked in time; for 
when they once comes to habits, they then ſeldom ad- 
mits of a cure. The truly polite man knoweſt how to 
contradict with reſpect, and to pleaſe without adula- 
tion, and is equally remote from an inſipid-cotmplai- 
ſance, and a low familiarity. All men do not die at 
the ſame: age, ſome goes out of the world in their 
youth, ſome arrives at manhood, and ſome lives to 
old age. It be a great error to take facility for good 
nature. Tenderneſs without © diſcretion be but a 
more pardonable folly. 


07 the Government of C functions. | 
RULE I. 1 


C couple the ſame Caſes, Modi, „ and 
Tenſes, &c. | 

Riches changes the mind, breeds pride and arro- 
gance, and procure envy, Many men makes pro- 
miſes, but often breaks them. What will that man 
do in the dark, who feareſt nothing but a witneſs and 

a judge? No part of the commonwealth wilt you 
find, who are not broken, or weakend by corruption 
or ſelf- iatereſt. I would more willingly receive than 
do injury. | 
15 | Nete, 
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Nee, Sometimes the Senſe of the Gan bn 
& c. 


Honeſty are faid to be the beſt policy, and wil! 
appear the greateſt wiſdom; and tho' all honeſt men 


does not enjoy worldly ſucceſs, and though they want- 


eth outward good things, God will make up to them 
them defect by better riches. Trus love hates, and 


will not ſuffer delay. 
"RUL E U. 


An Tnfnitive is often coupled with a Noun, Ec. 


Nothing are the property of ſo narrow a ſoul, as to 
love riches. | Nothing can be more ridiculous and 
blameable than to be angry with another, becauſe he 
be not of your opinion. What greater wickedneſs 
canſt there be than to murder a familiar friend? No 
labour are leſs than to keep ſilence. What be ſo 


laudable as to requite kindneſſes? 


©OZ/. 1. When the Tenſes are the lame, if the mer 


Verb be Compound, &Cc. 


The glazier doth paint the houſe, and mends hs 


windows. Faithful ſchool-maſters doth teatch and 
correts. The man which does not repel,- nor with- 


ſtands an injury, offered to his neighbours, if he can 


conveniently, be as much in fault, as if he deſerted 
his friend or country. 

OZ. 2. When different Moods of the ſame Verb are 
joined together, &c. 

There may peſſibly, but there ſeldom happens an 


inſtance, wherein a fool be not unſeemly tranſported 


by his paſſion: for he is generally no ſooner. pro- 
yoked, -but he grow angry; and which be worſe, 


it appeareſt immediatly in his e words and 


actions. 


RULE 
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EXERCISES, G. 179 
A RULE: It. 


The Conjunctions %, though, except, le, &c. 

If children is neglected, till vice hath taken deep 
root in them, they be hardly reformed aſterwards. 
Though ability is wanting, yet the will to do good is 
commendable. I will not let thee go, except thou 
bleſſeſt me. Let us ſacrifice unto the Lord, leſt he 
falls upon us with peſtilence. The day wouldſt fail 
me, if I ſhould reckon every one. Though they 
ſhould deny it, believe it to be true. 


IV. 


The Conjunction % and that annexed to a Com- 
mand, &c. 

Be cautious who you commendeth, left the crimes 
of another reflects ſhame upon yourſelf. Look again 
and again, what ſort of perſons thou recommends, 
leſt another's fault ſhouldſt preſently bring ſhame 
upon thee. - I ſhall go in myſelf, and ſtrictly charge 
the ſervant, that he ſuffers no one to carry the child 
away. We left the city, that we might enjoy the 
ſweet pleaſure of the country. I beg you would wait, 
till J have conſulted my friends. ̃ 


Of the Government of Literjections. 
II. 


Iuterjechions are often put independently, &c. 

Alas ! how wretchedly have I caſt away what I be- 
ſlowed on thee ! What! muſt I tarry here two days 
alone! Alas! how faſt does the years ſlide away! 
Surely this ought to excite our diligence, 


RULE II. 


Some Interjectiens govern a Dative Caſc. 
16 Woe 


— — — — —— ͥ — 


180 EXERCISES, &c. 

Woe to thee ! who deſpiſeth knowledge, and re- 
jecteſt the counſels of the wiſe. Well is him that hath 
found prudence. Ah wretched me! J cannot remem- 
ber this without tears. 

Others an Acciſative. | 5 

Oh the wickedneſs of thoſe bloody men that thirſteth 
after their neighbour's blood! Ah pure honeſty ! Ah 
primitive fincerity! a Where in the world ſhall I now 
ſeek them. 

I the Interje@ion 0, when it denotes Speaking 

„ & W. 

0 my dear brother | | how pew is books to our 
improvement in learning. O thou pride of a great 
fortune! How delightful is it to receive nothing rom ; 
you * Whatever you giveth, you ſpoils. 


SELECT 
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SELECT SENTENCES, 
| In which Gratamar is violated, | 
And Capitals miſplaced. 


Covetous men always wants. Complaiſance beget 
Friends; Plain truth hatred, We ought to beware, 
left them Vices deceive us, who ſeem to Imitate Vir- 
tues. The Phyſician, which have done his beſt, are 
acquitted, tho' The patient dies; and ſo be the advo- 
cate, tho? the client Loſes His cauſe. Order, conſtancy 
and Moderation in Our words and Actions Gains the 
Commendation of them, with which we live. A boy 
can never Become learned Without diligence: he ou ght 
To read much, and ſtudies Hard, which Intends to 
make a progreſs in Learning. 

I would Hare the truth told me, who hateth a 
Lyar. Eagerneſs, and Covetouſneſs, and Boldnefs 
makes men Blind. Both me and thee is In fault. 
Thee and thy Brother does Vour duty to your Mother. 
Him, which dealeſt Sincerely in all his Actions, are 
both Safe and Secure; but he, which Relieth upon 
Fraud, and tricks of Deceiving, ſhall find His cun- 
ning Fail him at laſt. 

To be Content with what one e are the moſt 
greateſt and certaineſt Riches. The Good things of 
Fortune is juſt as his Mind be, who Poſſeſs them: 
To he who knoweſt how to Uſe them, Good; but to 
he that does not Uſe them, bad: If we doth not Stick 
to beſtow Kindneſſes upon them, whom, we hope, wilt 
do we Good; what perſons ought us to be Towards 
them which has done us good already; Old age brings 
This vice To men; we.is more intenter upon wealth, 
man be Sufficient. It be much more bettter to l 

| "006 


„ SELECT SENT ENCES, 4 
call Two Liberal, than Ungrateful : Good men will 


praiſe the one, and even ac men will Condemn the 


Other. 
What mall Fall out are not in Our power to 


Chuſe ; but it is in our power to Manage and improve 


that who Happen, and Turns it to our advantage, 
The Poor man liveſt a more Securer life, than the 
Lord's of the World. What the V ulgar makes Light, 
and eaſy by Long ſuffering, the Wiſe man- Soften to 
- himſelf by long Meditation. Alexander were ſenſible, 


how much more Happier he were, which coveted No- 


, thing, than him, who required the Whole world to 
himſelf. EE RE 
Man, which 1s partaker of Reaſon and fancy are 
excellenter than Beaſts, who is Void of Reaſon and 
peech. They be Man in name only, not in Reality, 
which does things Unbecoming a Man. Be always 


Cautious of that Man company who have no Regard 


to his Own reputation; ; for 'tis Evident, if he Value 


not his own reputation, he will never Mind your, 
If thou is Bleſſed with Wealth and Riches, beware leſt 


thou are Puffed up with pride and Scornfulneſs. Only 
they, which is Endued with Virtue, is Rich: for 
them only poſſeſſeth things both Advantageous and 


Everlaſting ; and they only are Content with what | 


they hath, who are the property of Riches. 


If we conſidereth the Excellence and dipnity of 
Nature, we ſhall Quickly find how Shameful it be to 
diſſolve into a Luxurious Softneſs and delicacy ; and 
how becoming on the other Side to Live frugally, 
Gravely and ſoberly. This is commonly the Fortune 
of they, which Spoils and deceives Others, they at 
laſt meets with ſome, who Doth the like to them. 
We ſpend our time in idle and unprofitable Pur- 
fuits, who makes Life ſeem ſhort ; whereas it Be long 


Enough to Accompliſk- the-moſt Greateſt-Things,. if 


We 
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' $KLECT SENTENCES, &e. 183 
we knows how to Uſe it Rightly. What Men are 


there, who thou haſt ſeen Content with one wicked 


action. : 

Poverty want many chings, covętouſneſs all things. 
By ſome Miſtake, perhaps in battle, I mayeſt Wound 
my fellow-ſoldier, and ſpares the enemy ; but this be 
an Accident, not my fault, which intended to Strike 
an Enemy. Bitter Enemies deſerves Better of we, 
than Them Friends which Endulgeth Sins, and Drives 
us into Miſchief by obſequiouſneſs. God the beholder 


of all Things are Preſent in Darkneſs, are preſent alſo 


in Our thoughts, who is, as it was,” Another darkneſs. 
We is angry at God, becauſe ſome One go Beyond us, 
' forgetting how Many men is behind us: conſider how 
many more thou goes before, than thou follows. 

' Goon, Young man, as thou does, and Purſue the 


Study of Learning; that thou may be a Honour to 


thyſelf, a benefit to your Friends, and an Advantage 
to the public. Fortune Takeſt away nothing, bu: 


what ſhe giveſt : but ſhe giveſt not virtue; therefore 


Virtue are a good, whom ſhe canft not take away, It 


is much more tolerable not to acquire than to Love; 
and therefore you ſee them men more Chearfuller, 
who Fortune never tookeſt any notice of, than them 
which ſhe have Deſerted. They, which detracts from 


anothers praiſe, rather Betrays their own diſeaſe, than 


detect anothers Morals; and them, who either Praiſe 
a Man for actions not very Juſtifiable, or Condemns the 


praiſe Worthy, only ſhew their own Folly. and Per- 
verſe judgment. 
The Greater part of Men is eee by oleatare: 


The multitude Eſteem few things according to Truth, 
many Things According to Opinion. Malice are glad” 


at 'Anothers misfortune, and Envy is Trouble at ano- 
thers good, Let neither love'of friends, nor hatred 
ef Enemies; Neither Hope of pleaſure or. Gan, nor 
; | fear 
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184. SELECT SENTENCES, &c. 


fear of Pair or damage, Neither Proſperous nor Croſs 


events, ever moves thee to Turn aſide from the Rule 


of Virtue. Greatneſs of mind, if i it is Without Juſtice, 


are in fault; for nothing are eee beans are 
without juſtice. 


God gave Reaſon to man, by whoa the appetites of 
| the mind mighteſt be Govern. Beware that thou does 
not Commit any thin g, who thou would Preſently ſtrive 


to Alter, Let we remember, that we is come into this 
world, as into a lodging, not as into a home ; for na- 


ture have given us here aInn to Stay 1 in, not a place to 
Dwell in. In war it is of more conſequence, what 
Sort of Soldiers you Command, than how many. 


When we obligeth them which Can never pay us again, 
as a Stranger upon his Laſt farewell, or a Neceſſitous 
perſon upon his death-bed, we maketh Providence our 
Debtor, and Rejoiceth in The Conſcience even of 
a Fruitleſs benefit. 

Eim, which Reſiſts his own . obey God 
and Deſerveſt greater praiſe,” than the General, that 
Vanquiſh Mighty armies, and takeſt the moſt ſtrongeſt 
Cities, and ſerves his Paſſions whom he cannot Govern. 
A man of a Mean Eſtate mayeſt give leſs than one of a 


great, and yet are the more Liberal perſon ; for Libe- 
rality be not to be Meaſure ſo much by What are Given, 


as by the ability of the Giver. Virtue is the moſt Pre- 


_ - . Cious ok All things; it is therefore the part of a Fool 


to Deſpiſe that, whom all men ought to Value more 
than riches and Pleaſure, 
All men hates them which is Unmiadful of a kind. 


nefſs, and All men Loves a mind Grateful and Mind- 


ful of a Good turn, Mutual Benevolence are the 


Great bond of human ſociety, and without them life 
itſelf are grievous, Full of Fear and Anxiety, and 


void of all comfort and Pleaſure. The moſt Greateſt 


riches is contemptible in compariſon of learning and 
| | | Knows 
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SELECT SENTENCES, Kc. 135 
Knowledge, chough Men 1s wont to ſeek after the 
Former, "and nc glects the Latter. Health is more 
Sweeter to chin,” which is Recover from a Sore diſ- 
eaſe, than to hens which w as aways of a Sound and 
healthful! Body. | = 

Them which diſagrees with their Neighbours, pro- 
eures to themſelves Much hatred ; but a Man of A 
meek ſpirit Hearken to good advice, and had rather 
Suffer wrong, than contends with any one. Vice 
| creepeſt upon Men under the name of virtue; for 
covetouſneſs would be Call frugality, and frugality 
take to Herſelf the Name of bounty ; . pride Call it- 
felt neatneſs ; Revenge ſcem Like Greatneſs of ſpirit, 
and cruelty Exerciſe her Bitterneſs under the ſhnew of 
Conrage. Young men is Defirous of Honour and 
Victory, more than money; as not having yet been 
in want. 

To them which you bath Unwillingly offend, you 
muſt Uſe the beſt Apolegy you canſt, and Shew that 
what you didft were by neceſſity, you couldſt not At 
| otherwiſe, and that you 1s ready to make amends for 
any injury by ſubſequent acts of juſtice and Duty. Boys 
tives a Tireſeme life at School, as they account it; 
Burt idleneſs are the cauſe, that Study are weariſome 
to they: For the paths of learning is ſmooth and plea- 
ſant, but idle drones thinks it rough and unpaſlable. 
He, which Walk friendly with his friend, and yet ſud- 
denly Stab him with a dagger, are a perfidious wretch, 
and Like the Sirens, which with their ſweet muſic Al- 
lures men to deſtruction. 

Virtue Deſire no other reward on Earth, than that 
of praiſe and Glory ; and if diſappointed herein, ſhe 
be however contented in itſelf. Let Anger be far off 
in Puniſhing, with whom Nothing cank be done well, 
nowing Torn 


; >. A Man 
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A Man given to vice Contract to Himſelf many diſ- 


eaſes, the cure of Whom Coft him more than all his 


pleaſures canſt Recompence :. Health are eaſily leſt, 


but the recovery of her are bought of phyſicians at a 


Great rate. Make uſe of thy friend with great cau- 
tion; truſt him not beſore thou knows him well ; ſor 
Many that pretends to be friends, uſeth flattery as a 


Maſk to Hide their hearts from men. Uſe yourſelf 


not to be of a ſtern, but of a Compoſed Countenance ; 
for that will be imputed to prudence, this to inſolence. 
Tho' Boys comes to School to be inſtructed, yet they 


be ſuch enemies to themſelves, that they do not Uſe 
their times Rightly, but Acteth as if threy thought their 


Time a thing of no value. Them things who ſeems 
uſeful, as honcurs, riches, pleaſures, and the like, is 


never to be Preferred to friendſhip. If thou converſeth. 


with them, which is more Honourable than thyſelf, 


thou ſhall Gain honour; but if with them much 
greater than thyſelf, they will be Lord's not friends; 


and will Deſpiſe thee, when thou is to undergo mis for- 


tunes. A certain reverence ſnouldeſt be Uſe towards 
all men, both High and Low ; for tis the humour not 
only of a Arrogant, but alto of a very Diſſolute man, 


not to Care whom the World think of him. Give thy 


friend Counſtl with the Greateſt caution, -when he aik 


it of thee, leſt thou does him Hurt, and he accuſeth 
thee of enmity. It is Barbarous to Return injuries to 
them, from whom we hath Receive Kindneſs : and 
Quite unnatural to Return Evil to he from which we 


hath Receive nothing but good. A fool Anger are 
not to be Fear; for tho' he threatens men with dread- 


fal things, yet he have not cunning Enough to Act 
revenge. 

How blind and Miſtaken be them, which Deſire to 
Extend Their dominion Beyond the Seas, and by the 


Help of their Soldiers to add provinces T'o provinces, 
* 
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Being *2norant at the ſame time, That to command 
theirſelves are the moſt Greateſt empire in the World. 
There are hardly any man Living, which may not be 
Wrought upon More or Leſs by flattery; for we is all 
of us Naturally Biaſs in our own favour : 3 it 
comes once to be Apply to a Vain fool, there be no 
end, who can be propoſe to be abb by 3 it, which 
mayſt not be effect. We canſt not Pay Too much re- 
fpect to they who Seaſonably corrects our Age. It is 


Abſurd that them, which receiveth Admonition, ſhould 


feel none of that uncaſineſs whom it ought to give, but 
that only whom . ought to be free fi om ; fag they 
are not Frouble to have ed, but takes it ill to be 


reproved; whereas their behaviour ought to be the 
Reverſe; they ought to be ſorry for the offence, and 


rejoiceth in the admonition. W hy doth we See the Ge- 
nerous man forgive his enemies, the Liberal Man 
does acts of Juſtice to the poor, the Stout man fights, 


the Wiſe Man adviſes, but to Acquire the reputation. 


of ſuch and ſuch a meritorious actlon? 


Ho wretched be the man, who know not when he 
act well, but Paſs away The peace and Comfort of 


his Life for the gratifying of a Fantaſtical Appetite or 


Humour! A immoderate love of money {poil them 


generous diſpoſitions, whom mankind was ſent into 
the world with: It confineſt Their affections to Their 
pockets, and ſhrinkeſt up Their deſires into the nar- 


row and ſcandalous compaſs of their own concerns; 


their nature being ſo impoveriſhed, that they is not 
avle to ſpare one . thought in favour of an- 
other. 


A wiſe Man will keep his ſelf upon His Guard 


againſt the whole world, more eſpecially againſt a 


Known enemy; but moſt of all againſt that enemy 
erhich appear in the ſhape of a friend. He which 


Cratigeth an y man w ith That who are rather to his: 


Detriment, 
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Detriment, than to his benefit, are ſo far from deſery. 
ing to be call Liberal, that he j 15 to be account the 
moſt pernicious of Flatterers. How many Examples 
have we fee with our own Eyes of men, which has 
been relieved out of ſtarving neceſſities, who has be- 


reaved them both of Spirit and Strength to Do mi. 


chief, which in requital hath afterwards conſpired 
againſt the Life, honour and Fortune of their patrons 
and Redeemers. 

There's no contending with the orders and Decrees 
of providence: Ne, which madeſt us, knoweſt what be 
moſt fieteft for us; and Every man Lot are undoubt- 
_edly the beſt. There never were a Hypocrite fo diſ- 
guiſe, but he had ſome mark or other to be known by. 


No Innocence canſt be ſafe where power and malice is 


in confederacy againſt Her, The drunkard will thi: 
him his friend, which will keep lum company ; and 
the Proud man he that wilt fatter him. We-muſt take 
eare not to look upon things unknown as Known, and 
too Haſtily aſſents to them; we muſt not Aſſent to any 
thing Rahly, nor Arrogantly. ET 

Where pride and beggary Meets, people is Sure to 
be make Ridiculous in the Concluſion, Spiteful prayers 
Generally proves curſes to they which makes them; 
and the miſchief they intend to others uſually Fall upon 
their own heads. Him which ſee his neighbour poſ- 
ſeſſeth ſomewhat that be wanting to Himſelf, are Apt 


to think how Happy he ſhouldſt be, if he was in that 


Man Condition, and in the Mean time never think of 
Enjoying his own, who may perhaps in many reſpects 
be more Happier than that of his neighbour, whom he 
ſo much admires. : 

Weak: minds frequently Fancy themſelves to be big- 
ger and worthier than they is; and other people to be 
Leſſer and more unworthier ; and the 'conſequence of 
this wretched pride are often Fatal to the poſſeſiors of 
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 _ SELRCT SENTENCES, &c. - 189 
it, or at Leaſt ſerves to render them contemptible in 
the eyes of them whoſe good Opinion they be the molt 
Fondeſt to engage. Many a Man to avoid a Preſent 
and Leſs evil, run blindfold into a Greater ; and there 
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is others, which, to gratify a revengeful e Lays 
a foundation for Repentance for all their Life to Come. I 10 
Our good nature ſhouldſt always be Manage witk il 
Prudence ; We may forgive a Injury; but we ſhould Ii 
not encourage the perſon which have injure us, to N 
| 


** Fe ll 


repeat the offence. The molt Worthleſs fellows is 
Oftentimes the moſt Vaineſt, and attributes to their- 
ſelf the Glory of every thing, tho” they Contributes 


— — 
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nothing to any good Purpoſe. It is more better to 1 
Profit the bad on Account of the Good, than to be 
wanting to the Good on Account of the bad, when | 
they cannot be ſeparated : ſuch are the way of Divine 1 
providence. 


Backbiters and pickthanks is the molt baſeſt of 
men ; and it cannot fail of giving pleaſure to every 


* 
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one, when they are detect, and meets with their de- 1 
ſerts. You mayſt know, that a Senſe of Goodneſs — {| | 
ſtill ſubſiſt in The minds of the moſt Corrupt Men; Th 


and that men, however Negligent, is not quite Void 
of Shame; for almoſt all difſembles their Crimes, and 
when they have ſucceed, they Enjoy indeed the fruits 
of their Actions themſelves, 
Me ought not to put up our petitions to heaven For 
Every thing we wanteth, or to be Reheve from any 
Petty vexation; much leſs ought us to take pet, if 
our impertinent prayers is not immediately Anſwer. 
Some men is but Little conſiſtent with themſelves in 
contrary matters ; they ſeverely deſpiſeth pleaſure, yet i] 
in pain is quite EFeminate ; they neglect Glory, but 
is quite caſt Down in Infamy. Many know not the force 
of Virtue; they only uſurp the Name but is Strangers 
to her Influence. 
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Cbligations 
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Obligations and benefits is caft away upon two Sorte 

of people ; they, which does not underſtand them, 
and they, which is not Senſible of them. It is reaſon- 
able for one requiring pardon for faults, to return 
them again. Humanity forbid a man to be Proud 
towards his fellows; it Forbids he to be covetous. 
What Mean the covetouſneſs of Old age? For can 
any thing be more abſurder, than to Seek ſo much the 
more Proviſion, by how much the leſs of the Journey 
remain ? 

They which Baniſheth delicacy "FI friendſhip, de- 

prives it of her moſt nobleſt Ornament. In any Miſ- 


fortune who befal us, we ſhoald Ule our Beſt reſolu- 


tion to extricate ourſelf from them, and not by vein 


and Fruitleſs complaints: aggravates the Evil. Friend- 


Nip are not pure, but where a Friend is belove with 
the whole Heart, as we ſay, for his own ſake; all profit 
and Emolument being laid aſide. 

We is ſoon ſatisfied with ourſelf; we eaſily Aſſent te 


them which affirms that we is very Good or very Wiſe: 
We are ſo fond of ourſelves, that we is willing to be 


Praiſe. They be eaſily Pardon, which does not Endea- 
vour to perſiſt in, but to recal themſelves from their 
Error. The conſolation, who ariſe from the Misſor-— 
tunes of others, are Light; but there are another 
more weightier, whom I Hope is your Support, as it 


certainly is mine, to be Trouble at Nothing, while I 


is free from blame. 

Quiet-minded men has always peace within; for 
tho' the Natural paſſions of human nature does accom- 
pany them, yet they be calm and eaſy, becauſe they is 
ever Content with the Diſpenſations of Divine provi- 
dence. What is the pleaſures of ſenſe, compared to 
them of a Good conſcience ? And what the Enjoy- 
ments of this Fleeting life to them of Eternity? Satiſ- 


factions, WiC! is attended with Satiety and ſurfeits, 
and 
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and flatten in the very taſting, 'To joys who ſhalt En- 
dure for ever freſh, and always blooming ? Theſe be 
What a wiſe and Good man will always prefer. 

When it. be adviſed, that we ſhouldſt command 
ourſelf, this be adviſed, that reaſon ſhould reſtrain 
Raſhneſs, and ſhouldſt command the Inferior Part of 
the Soul. All things who ſeems Evils to other men, 
wilt be ſoften and turn to Good, if your virtue riſeth 
Eminent above them; only be afiure, that Nothin 
are good but what be Right and Fit, and all the in- 
conveniences attending it will in their own right be 
cal! Goods, when Virtue have emen chem, and 

ive them a Grace. . 

Has not ſome without much diſcipline and Subtile 

inſtructions prove good Men, and made great proici- 
ency in the School of virtue, while vbedient only to 
bare Precepts? I grants it ; but this are owing to a 
happy diſpoſition and Good natural parts, who at firſt 
view apprehends what is ſit and Right, Him that would 
be truly happy, muſt think hss own lot beſt ; and fo 
lives with Men, as conſidering that God ſees him; 
and ſo ſpeak to God, as if men heard him. | 
The Dangers whom we apprehends, and the bleſ- 
fings we Hope for, looks generally a great Deal more 
Bigger, and more Conſiderable at a Diſtance than 
they Really is: for mankind is almoſt Continually de- 
ceive by his Hopes and Fears. Things at Hand we 
ſee, as they really is; far off, as they only ſeem to be, 
and our imagination being ſet on work, makes ſome- 
times Mountains of Molehills: Patience and Conſi- 
deration only a in all ſuch caſes is Able to ſet our Judg- 
ments right, 

As Swallows in ſummer time, ſo falfe friends is at 
hand in the Szrene Time of life; as ſoon as they ſhalt 
fee the winter of fortune, they all fly away, Take 
_ thou ofends not 1 Parents; 5 but if Thou has 

done 
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-done any thing Worthy of their Anger, be $2 for 
thy crime : Beg their pardon upon thy Bended knees 
for A token of thy repentance. If thou does fo, they 
will perhaps Pardon thee : but if not, = oy muſt ex. 

pect Puniſhment. 

Oh 'the wickednefs of them 1 men, which thirſt 
after their neighbour blood! Men of ſuch barbarou; 
cruelty deſerves to Be thruſt out into the fields among 


Beaſts, ho they be like, Except that They exceeds - 
them in blood-thirſtineſs. O gracious powers, what 


are there in life that can be Term long? Nothing ſeem 


to be laſting, after it period are arrived; for when- 


ever that period comeſt, there be an End of all that is 
"lapſed ; and nothing remaineſt but what are gained by 
acts of virtue and Benchcence. 


Of the e neceſſary to be acquired, and 


the Conduct to be obſerved by Young Perſons, in Or- 


der to render them in ht, and the /ub/equent Stages 
of lite reſpectable and happy. . 


$ 1. Rf he neceſſity of forming religious Principles at an : 


early Age. 


As ſoon as you be Capable of reflection, you muſt per- 
cerve, that there are a right anda wrong in Human ac- 
tions. You ſees that them, which is born with the 
ſame advantages of fortune, be not all equally Pro- 
ſperous in the  courfe of Life. While ſome of them by 
Wiſe and Steady conduct attains diſtinction in the 


world and Paſs their days with comfort and Honour, 
others of the fame rank by mean and vicious beha- 


viour, forfeits the advantages of Their birth, involves 


themſelves in much miſery, and End in being a diſ- 


grace to their friends, and a burden on ſociety. Early 


then you may 8 that it is not on the External 
: condition 
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condition | in whom you finds yourſelves placed, but on 
the part which you is to act, that your Welfare or un- 
| happineſs, yaur honour or infamy depend. Now, when 
Beginning to Act that part, what Can be of greater 
moment, than to regulate your plan of Conduct witli the 
molt ſerious attention, before you have yet Committed 
any Fatal or irretrievable errors? If, inſtead of ex- 
erting reflection for this valuable purpoſe, you Deliver 
yourſelves up at ſo Critical a Time, To floth and 
pleaſure; if you reſuſeth to liſten to any counſellor 
but Humour, or to attend to any purſtit except that 
of amuſement ; if you allow yourſelves to float looſe 
and careleſs on the tide of Life, Ready to receive any 
direction whom the current of faſhion mayſt Chance 
to give you; what can you expect to Follow from 
ſuch beginnings? While ſo many around you is un- 
dergoing the Sad conſequences of a Like Indiſcretion, 
for what Reaſon ſhall not theſe conſequences extend to 
you ? Shalt you only attain ſucceſs without that pre- 
paration, and eſcape dangers without that precaution, 
which are required of others? Shall happineſs grow 
up to you of its own accord, and Solicit your Accept- 
ance, when, to the reſt of mankind, it be the fruit of 
Long cultivation, and the acquiſition of labour and 
Care? Deceive not yourſelves with ſuch arrogant 
hopes. Whatever are your rank, Providence will nor, 
for your ſake, Reverſe its Eſtabliſhed order. By liſ- 
tening to Wiſe admonitions, and tempering the viva- 
city ef youth with a Proper mixture of ſerious thought, 
you mayft enſure chearfulneſs for the reſt of your life ; 
but by delivering yourſelves up at Preſent to giddineſs 
and Levity, you lay the Foundation of Laſting hea- 
vineſs of Heart, 


K | | 8 2. Toe 
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* 


& 2. The 4c guifition Sb tuous Die o/itions and Habits 
a necegary Part of Educat on. 


When you looks forward to thoſe plans of life, 


which either your circumſtances has Suggeſted, or 
Your friends hath propoſed, you will not Heſitate to 


acknowledge, that in order to purſue Them with 


Advantage ſome Previous diſcipline are requiſite. 


Be aſſured, that w hatever are to be your profeſſion, 
no education are more! Neceſſary to your ſucceſs than 
the acquirement of Virtuous diſpoſitions and habits. 
This be the Univerſal preparation for every character 
and Every ſtation in life. 
ſpect 15 always paid To virtue. In the Uſual courſe 
of human Affairs it will be found, that a Plain Un- 
derſtanding joined with acknowledged worth, contri- 
bute more to proſperity, than the moſt brighteſt Parts 
without probity and Honour. Whether ſcience, or 
Buſineſs or public life is your aim, Virtue ſtill enter 
for a principal ſhare into all thoſe Great departments 
of ſociety. It be connected with Eminence, in every 
Liberal art; with reputation, in every branch of Fair 
and uſeful buſineſs ; with diſtinction in every Public 
ſtation. The vigour which it giveſt the mind, and the 
Weight which it Adds to character; the Generous 
ſentiments which it Breathes, the undaunted ſpirit 
which it inſpires, the ardour of diligence which it 
Quickenelt, and the freedom which it Progures from 
ernicious and diſhonourable avocations, 15 the foun- 
dations of all that are High in Fame, or Great in 
ſucceſs among men. Whatever ornamental or Engag- 


ing endowments you now Poſſeſſes, Virtue are a ne- 


ceſſary requiſite, in order to their ſhining with Proper 


Luſtre, F eeble by the Attractions of the moſt farreſt 
form, 


Bad as the world Be, Re- 


— 4 *uy 
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form, if it is Suſpected, that nothing within Corre- 
ſpond to the pleaſing appearance without. Short is 


the triumphs of Wit, when it be ſuppoſed to Be the 


vehicle of Malice. By whatever arts you mayſt at 
firſt attract the attention, you canſt Hold the eſteem 


and ſecure the Hearts of others only by amiable diſpo- 


ſitions, and the Accompliſhments of the mind. Theſe 
are the qualities whoſe influence wilt Laſt, when the 
luſtre of al! That once ſparkled and Dazzked have 
paſſed away. | | 


$ 3. The Happint/s and Dignity DP Manhood defend on 


the Conduct of the Jouthful Age. 


Let not the ſeaſon of Youth be Barren of —_— 
ments, fo eſſential to your Future felicity and honour, 
Your character are now of your own forming ; your 


fate are-in ſome meaſure put into your own hands, 
Your Nature be as yet pliant and ſoft: Habits has 


not eſtabliſhed their dominion ; Prejudices kas not 


| preoccupied your underſtanding. The World have 
not had time to Contract and debaſe your Affections. 
All your powers are more vigorous, diſembarraſſed, 


and Free, than they will be at any other future pe- 


riod. Whatever impulſe you now give 10 your de- 
fires and Paſſions ; the direction is Likely to continue. 


It will form the Channel in whom your life are to 
run; nay it mayſt determine its everlaſting iſſue. 


Conſider, then, the employment of this important 


period, as the moſt higheſt truſt which ſhall ever be 


committed to you; as, in a Great meaſure, Deciſive 


of your happineſs, in Time, and in Eternity, As in 


the ſucceſſion of the ſeaſons, Each, by the invariable 


laws of nature, affects the productions of what be 


next in courſe ; fo, in human Life, every Period of 


our Age, according as it be well or ill Spent, Influ- 
| 2 . Ence 
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ence the Happineſs of that which is to follow. Vir- | 
tuous youth gradually bring forward accompliſhed and 
Hourihing manhood ; and ſuch Manhood paſs of it- 

elk, without Uneaſineſs into reſpeQable and tran- 
quil old age. But when nature is turned out of its 
Regular courſe, diſorder take place in the Moral, 
zuſt as in the Vegetable world. If the ſpring puts 
torth no bloſſoms, in Summer there will be no beauty, 
and in autumn no fruit: So, if youth is trifled away 

without Improvement, Manhood wilt be Contemptible, 
and old age Miſerable. 5 | 


$ 4. Piety to God the Foundation of good Morals, 


What I ſhall firſt recommend, are piety to Gad. 
With this I begin, both as the foundation of Good 
morals, and as a diſpoſition Particularly graceful and 
becoming in Youth. To be Void of it argue a cold 
heart, deſtitute of ſome of the Beſt affections which 
belongs to that age. Youth are the ſeaſon of warm 
and Generous emotions. The heart ſhould then ſpon- 
taneouſly riſe into the admiration of what be great; | 
_ glow with the love of what be fair and Excellent; 
and Melt at the diſcovery of Tenderneſs and good- 
neſs, Where canſt any object be found, ſo Proper to 
Kindle thoſe affections, as the Father of the univerſe, 
and the author. of all felicity ? Unmoved by venc- 
ration Canſt you Contemplate that grandeur and 
. Majeſty which his works every where diſplays ? Un- 
touched by Gratitude, can you view that Profuſion 
of good, which in This pleaſing Seaſon of life his 
'  Beneficent Hand Pour around you? Happy in the 
love and Affection of thoſe with which you is Con- 
nected, Look up to the ſapreme being, as The in- 
ſ>irer of all the friendſhip which have ever been 
| ee, | Shown 
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Shown you by others; himſelf your beſt and you: 
firſt Friend; formerly the ſupporter of your infancy, 
and the guide of your childhood; now the Guard:::: 
of your youth, and the. Hope of your coming years. 
View religious homage-as a natural expreſſion 07 Gra- 


titude to him for all his goodneſs, Conſider. it as the 


Service of the god of your fathers ; of him to whom 
your parents Devoted you; of him which in Former 


ages your anceſtors Honoured ; and by which they 


be now Rewarded and bleſſed in heaven. Con- 


need with ſo many tender Senſibilities of ſoul, Let 


religion be with you, not the cold and barren Offspring 


of ſpeculation, but the warm and vigorous 3 ot 
the heart. 


§ 5. Religion never to br treated <vith Ltoirys. 


Impreſs your minds with reverence for all that be 


facred. Let no wantonneſs of Youthful ſpirits, no 


compliance with the Intemperate mirth of others, ever 


betray you into profane fallies, Beſides the guilt 
that are thereby incurred, nothing Gives- a more 


od iouſer appearance of Petulance and preſumption to 
youth, than the Affectation of Treating religion with 


_ tevity. Inſtead of being an Evidence of Superior 
_ underſtanding, It diſcover a Pert and ſhallow mind, 


which, Vain of the firſt ſmatterings of knowledge, 


preſume to make light af what the reſt of mankind. 
reveres, At the ſame time you is not to imagine, that, 


when exhorted to be religious, you be called upon to 


become More formal. and ſolema i in your manners than 


others of the ſame. Years; or to ere@ yourſelves into- 
fupercilious reprovers of thoſe Around you. The ſpi- 
rit of True religion breathe, gentleneſs and Aﬀability. . 
Tt giveth a Native, unaffected caſe to the behaviour. 
It. be — Kind, and Chearful; far removed from 
ä : * 
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that gloomy and illiberal ſuperſtition which Clouds 

the brow, ſharpen the temper, Dejects the ſpirit, and 
teach men to fit themſelves for another world, by ne- 
glecting the concerns of this, Let your religion, on 
the contrary, connect preparation 10 heaven with an 
Honourable diicharge of the duties cf Active Life. 


Of Yuch religion diſcover on every Proper occaſion, 
that you be not aſhamed ; but avoid making any un- 
neceſſary Oſtentation of it before others. 


& 6. Modeſey and Docility zo be joined to Picty. 


To piety Join modeſty and Docility, reverence of 
your Parents, and ſubmiſſion to thoſe which is your 


ſuperiors in Knowlege, in ſtation, and in years. De- 
Fendence and Obedience Belongs to youth. Mo- 


deſty are one of its chief ornaments; and have ever 


been eſteemed a preſage of Riſing Merit. When en- 
tering on the career of Life, it be your part, not to 


aſſume the Reins as yet into your hands; but to com- 


mit. yourſelves to the guidance of the more experi- 


encd, and to become Wiſe, by the wiſdom of thoſe 


who has gone before you. Of all the follies incident 
to Youth, there is none which either Deform its pre- 
ſent appearance, er Blaſts the proſpe& of its futune 
Proſperity, more than ſelf-conceit, Preſumption and 
obſtinacy. By checking its natural progreis in Im- 


provement, they fixes it on long Immaturity ; and 


frequently produces miſchieſs, which can never be re- 
paired, Yet theſe 1s vices too commonly found among 
the young. Big with Enterprize, andelated by hope, 


they Reſolves to Truſt for ſucceſs to none but them- 


ſelves. Full of their own Abilities, they Deride the 


admonitions who is given them by, their friends, as 
the Timorous ſuggeſtions of age. Too Wile to learn, 


T 09 
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Too impatient to Deliberate, Too Fs ard to be re- 


ſtrained, they Plunge, with precipitate Indiſcretion inte 
the midſt of all the Gangers wich w hom. Life abound. 


& 7. Sincerity and Truth recommendce, 


Tt is neceſſary to recommend to you ſincerity and 
Truth. This be the baſis of every virtue. That dark- 
neſs of Character, Where we can See no heart; thoſe 
foldings of art, thro? which no Native affection are Al- 
lowed to penctrate, preſents an obj2& unamiable in 
every Seaſon of Life, but Particulatly odious in youth, 
If, at a Age, when the heart be warm, when the emo- 
tions 15 Strong, and when nature are expected to ſhow 
herſelf Free and open, yon can Already Smile and De- 
ceive, what is we to look for, when you ſalt be longer 
hackneyed in the ways of men; when intereſt ſhall have 
completed the obduration of 3 your Heart, and Experi- 
ence ſhall have improved you in all the arts of guile? 
Diſſimulation in Youth are the forerunner of pertidp 
in Old age. Its ficit appearance are the fatal omen of 
Growing Depravity, and Future ſhame. It Degrades 
Parts and Learning; obfcure the luſtre of Every ac- 
compliſnment, and finks you inta corey with god 
and man. As you Value therefore the approbation of 
Heaven, or the Elleem of the world, Cultivate the 
Love of truth: In all your proceedings be direct and 
Conſiſtent. Ingenuity and candour poſiefies the met 
powerful charm : they Beſpeaks univerſal favour, and 
carries a Apology for almoſt every failing. The path 


of truth is a Plain and ſafe path; that of falſehood are: 


a perplexing maze. After the Firſt departure from ſin- 


cerity It be not in your Power to Stop. One artifice 
unavoidably Leads on another; till, as the intricacy 


of the Labyrinth encreaſe, you are left Entangled in 
your own Snare. Nn diſcover a Little mind, who 


Stops 5 


— io 
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Stops at Temporary expedients, without rifin g to com- 


. Prehenfive Views of conduct. It betray at the ſame time 


a . daftardly ſpirit. It is the Reſource of one which 
Want courage to avow His deſigns, or to Reſt upon 
himſelf. Whereas Openneſs of character Diſplays that 
Generous boldneſs, who ought to diſtinguith Youth, 

To ſet out in the world with no other principle than a 
crafty attention to intereſt, Betoken one which is deſ- 
tined for Creeping through the Inferior Walks of life : 
but to give a Early preference to honour above Gain, 
when they ſtand in competition, to Deſpiſe every ad- 
vantage, who cannot be attained without diſhoneſt arts ; 
to Brook no meanneſs, and to ſtoop to no diſſimulation, 
is the indications of a Great mind, the preſages of 
Future eminence and P iſtinction in life. At the ſame 


time this virtuous Sincerity be Perfectly conſiſtent with. 


the moſt prudent vigilance and Caution, It be op- 
poſed to cunning, not to true wiſdom. It are not the 
ſimplicity of a weak and Improvident, but the candour 
of a Enlarged and Noble Mind; of one, which Scorns 
deceit, becauſe he Accounts it both Baſe and unprofit- 

able, and who Secks no dſgule, — he Needs 
none to d hide him. 


$8. Denevalence and Humanity. 


Youth are the proper ſeaſon of Cultivating the Be- 
nevolent and humane affections As a great part of 
your happineſs be to depend on the connections which 
you Form with others, it is of High importance that 
you acquire betimes the temper and the Manners 
which will render ſuch connections comfortable. Let 
a ſenſe of Juſtice Be the foundation of all your ſocial 
qualities. In your moſt early intercourſe with the 
world, and even in your Youthſul amuſements, let no 
unfairneſs be found. Engrave on your mind that Sa- 


| gred rule of doing in all IT * to others, according 
as 
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as you wiſh that they ſhould do unto you.“ For this 
end impreſs yourſelves with a deep ſenſe of the Origi- 
nal and Natural equality of nen. Whatever advan- 
tages of birth or fortune you poſſeſſetk, never diſplay 
them with an oſtentatious ſuperiority. Leave the ſub- 
ordinations of rank, to regulate the intercourſe of 
more advanced years. At: preſent it Become you to 
act among your companions, as Man with man. Re- 
member how unknown to you is the viciſſitudes of the 
world; and how often they, on which Ignorant and 
contemptuous Young men once looked down with 
ſcorn, has riſen to he their ſuperiors in future years. 
Compaſſion be an emotion, of which you never ought 
to be aſhamed. Graceful in youth 1s the tear of Sym- 
pathy and the heart that Melts at the Tale of woe, 
Let not eaſe and indulgence Contract your affections, 
and wrap you up in ſelfiſh enjoyment. Accuſtom 
yourſelves to think of the diſtreſſes of Human life; of 
the ſolitary cottage, the Dying parent, and the weep- 
ing orphan. Never ſport with pain and Diſtreſs in. 
any of your amuſements ; nor treat even the moſt. 
meaneſt inſect with wanton Cruelty. | 


$9. Courteſy and engaging Mauners. 


In order to Render yourſelves amiable in Society. 
Correct every appearance of Harſſineſs in behaviour. 
Let that courteſy diſtinguiſſi your demeanour, which 
Springs not ſo much from Studied politeneſs, as from 
a mild and Gentle heart. Follow the cuſtoms of the 
world in Matters indifferent ; but Stop when they 
becomes ſinful. Let your manners be Simple and 
natural; and of courſe they will be Engaging. Af- 
feftation is certain Deformity. By forming your-. 
ſelves on fantaſtic models, and vieing with. one. 
another in every — —_ the Young begins 


with | 
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with being ridiculous, and End in Bein g vicious and 
immoral. | | 


& 10. Temperance in Pleaſure recommended. 


Let me patticularly exhort Youth to temperance in 
Plcafure: Let me admoniſh them to beware of that 
Rock on whom thouſands from race to race Conti- 
nues to ſpHt. Ihe love of pleaſure, natural to Man 
in Every Period of his Life, Glow at this Age with 
exceſſive ardour. Novelty add freſh LT x as yet, 
to every gratification. 'The world appear to Spread. 
a continual feaſt ; and Health, vigour, and High ſpi- 
rits Invites them to partake of it without Reſtraint. 
In vain we warns them of Latent dangers. Religion 
are accuſed of inſufferable ſeverity in prohibiting en- 
joyment ; and the old, when they Offer their Admo- 
nition, is upbraided with having forgot that they 
once was young. And yet, to what do the con- 
ſtraints of religion and the counſels of Age with re- 
fpe& to pleaſure Amount? They may all be Com- 
prized in a few words—not to Hurt yourſelves, and 
not to Hurt others by your Purſuit of pleaſure; 
Within theſe bounds pleaſure are lawful; beyond 
them it becometh criminal, Becauſe it he Ruinous. 
Is theſe reſtraints any other than what a Wiſe man 
wouldſt chuſe to Impoſe upon himſelf? We Calls you 
not to renounce pleaſure, but to. enjoy it- in lafety. 
Faſtead of abridging it, we Exhort you to Purſue it 
on a Extenſive plan. We propoſes Meaſures for ſe- 
curing Its poſſeſſion, and for . Its duration. 


$ 11. Whatever wiolates Marre, cannot afford true 
Pieaſure. 


Conſult your whole nature, Conſider yourſelves not 


only as Senſitive, but as Rational beings ; not only 
85 | ee: AS. 
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as rational, but ſocial ; not only as Social, but im- 
mortal. Whatever Violate your nature in any of 
Theſe reſpects, cannot afford true pleaſure ; any more 
than that, which Undermme an Eſſential part of the 
Vital ſyſtem, canſt Promote health. For the truth 
of this concluſion we Appeal not merely to the au- 
thority of religion, nor to the Teſtimony of the aged, 
but to yourſelves, and your own experience. We 
aſketh whether you Have not found, that in a courſe 
of Criminal exceſs your pleaſure was more than Com- 
penſated by Succeeding pain. Whether, if not from 
every particular inſtanee; Vet from every habit at 
leaſt of unlawful gratification, there didſt not ſpring 
ſome thorn to Wound you; there didſt not ariſe ſome 
conſequence to make you Repent of it in the iſſue? 
How long will you repeat the ſame Round of perni- 
cious folly, and Tamely expoſe yourſelves to be 
| Caught 1 in the ſame ſnare. If you hath any conſider- 
ation, or any firmneſs leſt, avoid temptations, for 
whom you have found yourſelves Unequal, with as 
much care, as you wouldſt ſhun peſtilential infection. 
Break off all Connections with the looſe and profli- 


gate. 


§ 12, Irregalas Pleafs tres. 


By the Unhappy exceſſes of n pleaſures in 
youth, how many Amiable diſpoſitions is corrupted 
or deſtroyed! How many riling capacities and 
powers is ſuppreſſed ! How many flattering hopes of 
Parents and friends be totally extinguiſhed 1 Who 
but muſt drop a tear cover human nature, when he 
Behold that morning who aroſe ſo Bright, over-ca& 
with ſuch Unt! mely darkneſs ; that good humour, 
which once captivated all hearts, that Vivacity, | 
which ſparkled in every Company, thoſe. abilities, 

„ 
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who were fitted for adorning the Hipheſt ſtation, all 
Sacrificed at the Shrine of Low ſenſuality ; and one 
who were formed for Running the fair Career of life 
in the midſt of public eſteem, cut off by his vices at 
The beginning of his Courſe, or Sunk for the whole 
of it into inſignificancy and contempt! Theſe, 
O ſinful pleaſure, is thy trophies ! It be thus, that 
.co-operating with the foe of God and man, thou de- 
grades Human honour, and Blaſt the Opening _ 
pets of Human felicity. 


; 13. Induftry and Application, 


Diligence, induſtry and proper i of 
time is material duties of the young. To no purpoſe. 
be they endowed with the beſt abilities; if they Wants 

activity for Exerting them. Unavailing 1 in this caſe, 
will be every direction that can be given them, either 
for their Temporal or ſpiritual welfare. In youth 
the habits of induſtry i is moſt eaſily acquired: In youth 
the incentiyes to it is Strongeſt from ambition and 
from duty, from emulation and Hope, from all the 
proſpects which. the Beginning of life afford. If dead 
to theſe calls you already Languiſhes in Slothful inac- 
tion, what will be able to 3 the. more ſluggiſh . 
current of Adyancing years? Induſtry are not only 
the inſtrument of Improvement, but the foundation 
of Pleaſure. Nothing are ſo Oppoſite to the True 
enjoyment of life, as the relaxed and Feeble ſtate of 
an indolent Mind. le which 1s a ſtranger to induſ- 
try, may Poſſeſs, but he canſt not enjoy. For it be 
labour only who gives the reliſh to pleaſure. It be 
the Appointed vehicle of every Good to man. It 1s- 
.the Indiſpenſable condition of our poſſeſſing a Sound. 
| mind in a Sound body. Sloth are ſo inconſiſtent with 
= both, that it — hard to determine, whether it be 
| a. __ S 
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a more greater Foe to virtue, or to health and hap- 
pines. Inactive as it be in itſelf, its effects is Fa- 

tally powerful. Though it appears a ſlowly flowing 
ſtream, yet it undermineſt all that is Stable and flou- 

riſhing. It not only Sap the foundation of every vir- 
tue, but pours upon you a deluge of Crimes and Evils. 

It be like water who firſt Putrifies by ſtagnation, and 
then ſends up Noxious vapours, and fill the atmoſ- 
phere with death. Fly therefore from Idleneſs, as the 
Certain parent both of guilt and of ruin. And under 
Idleneſs I includes not mere inaction only, but all 

that circle of Trifling oecupations, in which too 
many Saunter away their Vouth; perpetually engaged 

in frivolous Society, or public amuſements; in the 
labours of dreſs, or the oſtentation of their perſons. 

Is this the foundation which you lays for future Uſe- 

fulneſs and Eſteem? By ſuch accompliſhments do 

you hope to Recommend yourſelves to the thinking 
part of the world, and to anſwer the expectation of 
your Friends, and your Country ? Amuſements 

Youth requires: it were vain, it were cruel to pro- 

hibit them. But, though allowable as the relaxation, 

they are moſt Culpable as the Buſineſs of the young. 

For they then becometh the gulph of Time, and the 
Poiſon of the mind. They foments bad Paſſions. 
They weakens the manly Powers. They Sink the na- 

tive d vigour of youth into Contemptible effeminacy. 


4 14. The 3 of Time. 


Redeeming your time from Such dangerous waſte, 
| ſeek to fill it with employments which you mayſt Re- 
view with ſatisfaQtion. The acquiſition of knowledge 
are one of the raoſt Honourableſt occupations of youth, 
The Defire of it Diſcover a liberal mind, and is con- 
nected 
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nected with many accompliſhments and many virtues, 
But though your train of Life ſhouldſt not Lead you 
to Study, the courſe of Education always Furniſh 


Proper employments to a Well-diſpoſed mind. What- 


ever you purlues, be Emulous to Excel. Generous 
Ambition and ſenſibility to praiſe is, eſpecially at 
your age, among the marks of virtue. Think not, 
that any affluence of fortune, or any elevation of rank 


exempt you from the duties of application and induſ- 
try. Induſtry be the law of your being ; it is the de- 
mand of nature, of reaſon, and of God. Remem- 


ber always that the years who now Paſs over your 
heads, Leaves permanent memorials behind- them. 
From your thoughtleſs minds they may eſcape ; 


but they Remains in the remembrance of God. 


They Form a important. part of the regiſter of 
your life. They wilt hereafter bear teſtimony, ei- 


ther for or againſt you, at that day, when for all 
your actions, but Particularly for the employments of 


youth, you mult give an Account te God. Whe- 


ther your future courſe are deſtined to be Long or 


ſhort, after this manner it Shouldſt commence ; and if 


it Continues to be thus conducted, its concluſion at 


what time ſoever it arriveſt, will not be Inglorious 


| PPT 


— 


H 15. The TY of depwiiding for e 677 yy 


. Bleffng of Heaven, 


Let I finiſh the Subject with recalling your attention 
to That dependence on the bleffing of heaven, which, 
Amidſt all your endeavours after improvement, you 
oughteſt continually to Preſerve. It be too common 


with the young, even when They reſolves to Tread 


the Pan of Virtue and honour, to {et out with Pre- 
| ſumptuous 
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ſumptuous conſidence in themſelves. vai to their 
-own abilities for carrying them Succeſsfully through 
life, they are Careleſs of applying to god, or of de- 
'-riving any aſſiſtance from what they is n to Recken 
the gloomy diſcipline of religion. Alas! how Little 
doſt they know the dangers who Awaits them? Nei- 
ther human wiſdom, nor human virtue, Unſupported 
by religion, is equal for the Trying of ſituations who 
often occurs in Eife. By the ſhock of temptation, how 
frequently has the moſt virtuous intentions been over- 

thrown ! Under the preſſure of diſaſter, how often have 
the preateſt conſtancy Sunk! Deſtitute of the favour 
of god, you art. in no better Situation, with all your 
Boaſted abilities, than orphans left to wander in a 
 Trackleſs deſert, without any Guide to Conduct 
dag or any ſhelter to Cover them from tlie Gather- 
ing ſtorm. Correct, then, this ill- founded arro- 

ms: Expect not that Your Happineſs can be 
Independent of him which madeſt you. By faith 
and Repentance Apply to che redeemer of the world. 
By piety and prayer ſeek the protection of the ged of 

Heaven. BLAIR. 
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